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Are you one of the millions 
who have read with pounding heart and bated 
breath every word of Mr. Lawson’s that has ap- 
peared in print? And since the appearance of 
Mr. Lawson’s last magazine article have regretted 
one thousand times the absence of Mr. Lawson’s 
monumental works in permanent form from your 
book shelves? 


Are you one of the millions 


who read only snatches of ‘‘ Frenzied Finance’’ 
and ‘‘Friday the Thirteenth,” as they appeared 
in Everybody’s and promised yourself at some 
future time — which time never arrived — to 
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azines and read Mr. Lawson thoroughly and 
carefully? 


Are you one of the millions 
who have been looking forward with eagerness 
to the time when Mr. Lawson should again put 
his pen to paper and send waves of excitement 
across the continent? 





“THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY,” 





the first of a new series by Mr. Lawson, 
appears in the December number of the os 
New ENGLAND MAGazINE. The subject ee 

is the broadest Mr. Lawson has undertaken to write upon. And on the very first 
page Mr. Lawson makes it plain that he is still the seer and the prophet. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR COUNTRY 


By THOMAS W. LAWSON 


HE future of a country is with God 

and the people of that country. 

To America God has been kind, 

almost over-indulgent. The people of 

America, grateful for God’s goodness, 

strove to do their share, succeeded, and 
the result is the present. 

lor the student of to-day to diagnose 
the people who won for us the vantage 
ground from which Americans, born or 
brought to the soil, cock their bonnets in 
the presence of the old world birth- 
chance royalty is not difficult. It is 
less difficult to measure up their descen- 
dants, who daily paw the dirt to deliver 
themselves from obscurity. But to blue- 
print the future of America one must 
know not only the people of now and the 
people of way back there, but he must 
know how to result the men and women 
constituents of human chemistry; an 
constituents of human chemistry; a 
brain-churning, eye-stilting task. 

As no student of American affairs will 
row with his mate over the facts which 
gave the country its start, and as they 
will paint the essentials of the present 
with concurring quills, it should be 
only back checking work to ascertain 
the real factors in developing America 
from its cradle days to the maturity 
that is to-day the wonder of civilization. 
With these factors handy for laboratory 
analysis, and with the ingredients 
correctly proportioned, one should be 
able to precipitate a reliable map of the 
future. ~ 

That nothing [succeeds like success 
has never been more conspicuously 
illustrated than in the case of our an- 
cestors and the country which they 
red-white-and-blued into the map of 


the world. Had the little band of one 
hundred and one English groundlings, 
God bless ’em, who, after thirteen years 
sojourn in Holland for their health, left 
Dutch shores in the year_1620, in the 





little one hundred and eighty ton ship 
bearing the now immortalized Mayflower 
on stern and bow, found a watery grave 
on their way over, or an Indian scalping- 
fest reception when they landed, history 
would have dealt with them in a half a 
dozen lines beginning, ‘‘A scraggly band 
of long-haired, feather-brained non-de- 
scripts.”” But the little ship was as 
staunch as the hearts of those she bore, 
for she sturdily rode the ocean to her 
history making haven. Surely the red 
men at their landing saw the warning 
of the Great Father, ‘‘ Harm not, for they 
are thy brothers,’’ shining from the blue 
that domed the ‘stern and rockbound 
coast” lof Cape Cod, for it is Cape Cod lore 
that the Indian chiefs Samoset and 
Massasoit met the sturdy little band 
with open arms and “ We greet thee, 
great Englishmen.” Nevertheless, in 
diagnozing the marvelous success of 
the early settlers it is well that we 
chart tracers of the future keep before 
us that all history shows that the steps 
which lead to fame and glory bottom 
in failure and hell when Dame Fortune 
bananapeels the rubber matting. 

It is meet that we of to-day, who love 
our country as our God, should worship 
Plymouth Rock and consecrate as God’s 
nobles the sturdy band of adventurers 
who used it as a wharf for the gunny 
sacks which contained their linsey- 
woolsey pajamas and cowhide pumps. 
But this idolatry should not cockeye 
us to the isness of the things that were. 
If the little group of history makers who 
landed at Plymouth Rock on Dec. 21. 
1620, were highway hiking to-day they 
would becataloguedascranks. Theirsail- 
ing and their landing would be recorded 
in the extra afternoon editions in a few 
stickfuls of back page matter, and unless 
there was in the band a Marathon 
winner, a got-rich-quick stock market 
millionaire, or the hero of a sensational 
391 
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divorce court soirée, the sailing and 
landing would be bluepenciled from the 
leading dailies after one printing. 

It is hard to put it thus, but the pencil 
which sketches the future of America 
must be like the modern corporation, 
heartless and soulless in its measurement 
cf things that were by the standard of 
things that are, so it must be set down the 
Mayflower’s passenger list was made 
up of individuals who if they were among 
us to-day would be found haranguing 
Boston Common Sunday afternoon audi- 
iences on a City Hall permit, bearing the 
warning ‘‘ Take heed and break no City 
ordinance, for the police have their 
orders and they are aching to enforce 
them and don’t you forget it.’”’ All ages 
have had their cranks, men with hearts 
cf women, souls of fireworshippers and 
consciences of martyrs, and in all ages 
cranks have remained cranks until they 
capitalized their ‘‘ isms” and corralled 
the goods, when, to the astonishment 
of history dilletantes it would be found 
that C-R-A-N-K-S spelt H-E-R-O-E-S, 
and that posterity clamored for the names 
of the individual cranks on cigar labels 
and breakfast food wrappers. 

For prying open the door to Four- 
hundredville the Plymouth Rock branch 
of a family tree is stronger to-day than 
a crowbar of solid gold, and as potent as 
a rum-and-molasses pedigree, but it is 
no libel on our distinguished ancestors 
to set down that the appearance of any 
of the one hundred and one Plymouth 
Rockers at any of the society seances of 
the seventeenth century would have been 
valid excuse for the ringing in of a fire 
alarm or a call for the hurryup wagon. 
So far removed were these robust ances- 
tors of ours from the swelldom of their 
day that it is drawing no long bow to say 
that if the one hundred and one in their 
shipping syndicate agreement had in- 
cluded amongst their assets the item 
‘Our intellectual, social, and business 
standing,” they would never have raised 
the cash necessary to buy sails and hal- 
yards for the Mayflower.” 

So socially off color were these people 
whose names anthem through the 
Beacon Street and Fifth Avenue palaces 
of to-day, and so disturbing of the peace 
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were they in conservative Britain that 
the stock market magnates of the 
period used the departure of the May. 
flower and its muckraking passenger 
list as a bull point and celebrated the 
weighing of the good ship’s anchor, with 
a sharp rise in those favorite stocks whose 
prosperity depended on vested rights and 
insurance against preachings agin’ es. 
tablished conditions. 

In the Mayflower deal there were two 
underlying and propelling factors. There 
always have been, are, and always will 
be, two underlying and propelling factors 
in all world-turning-over deals — prin- 
ciples and dollars. 

This little band of English freemen 
who left England for Holland in 1607 
did so, first, for conscience’ sake. They 
were seceders from the Established 
Church and for their secession were 
given the choice of swallowing their 
principles and bellying to the bosses of 
precedent or paying the price. They 
paid the price and fled into exile. Had 
these people been of the ball-bearing- 
hinged-knee class their offspring might 
still be munching their juicy beef and 
“suddzing ” it in British beer on the 
heaths of Nottingham; the red men of 
America might still be sun dancing on 
the sands of Cape Cod, and the Halls of 
Fame now crowded with the dollarblits 
and goldfellows might never have known 
that inspiring breed of moderns whose 
birthmark is the coupon-cutting-cal- 
loused thumb and bill-counting-numbed 
forefinger. 

Only red-blooded, steel-spined, simple- 
conscienced, stubborn-purposed, one- 
idea men can roll the biggestrocksfrom 
the highways of progress, and huge were 
the boulders which blocked the little 
band of seventeenth century mapmakers 
from their goal of freedom — huge they 
were at every turn. 

One, almost insurmountable, con- 
fronted them at their very start. It was 
impossible for them to raise amongst 
themselves the necessary capital with 
which to defray the expenses of the 
venture and here is was that the second 
underlying factor came into play — dol- 
lars. Curious it is but true that every 
real doing of every age, depended at 
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some stage of its incubating, upon the 
“ it’s-a-bargain ’’ of the money lender. 
The project of the band wayblazers {of 
whom I write was noexception. For the 
capital with which to make their try for 
freedom they bound themselves to the 
real lords of every age, the money lenders 
to pay over a portion of the profits for 
seven years. Bitter indeed it is for us 
their descendants, who in these dollar 
days give no second thought, or serious 
first one, to any less sum than a million, 
we who create in an hour, birth in a day, 
and mature in a week deals involving 
billions — to set down that our ancestors, 
the canonized band of Plymouth Rockers, 
after returning $2400 to the financiers 
who syndicated their venture were com- 
pelled to buy out their old country 
partners’ interests in the discovering 
and syndicating of America for $9000, 
payable in annual instalments of $1000 
each. Bitter it would be if it were not 
that through these tiny portholes we of 
to-day are allowed a clearer insight into 
the mental and moral fibre which con- 
stituted those who made possible our 
present greatness. If it were not for 
these petty business trades and dollar 
haggles which formed such an important 
part of the lives of these people we might 
ditch our judgment of them and found 
our futuring of America on the false 
hypothesis that America was shaped 
into existence by supermen, instead of by 
creatures like ourselves, plain, ordinary, 
matter of fact groundlings. And this 
indeed would be a fatal error. 

To know how dazzling will be the result 
of chemical combination it is necessary 
to know what chemicals are in solution. 
To know the future potentialities of a 
billion dollars, it is necessary to know 
what produced the billion, and to know 
what we of America will do with our 
present capital — spiritual, intellectual, 
social, political, and industrial —it is 
necessary to know the genealogy of our 
present holdings of the same attributes. 
If our America of to-day had been de- 
signed, constructed and set agoing by 
Cesars and Alexanders it would be neces- 
sary to future America with one formula. 
If it is the result of the efforts of ordinary 
everyday people, we must use another 
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chart on our voyage into over there. 

Unquestionably, our ancestors, the 
builders of the mighty structure which 
dazzles us and the whole of civilization, 
were in every sense, social, political and 
financial, groundlings. In every sense 
but in the image-of-their-God sense they 
were groundlings. When they started on 
the big job of making America, their 
social, political, and financial “‘ standing ” 
to saw the big wood of the world was nil, 
yet history, and we their descendants and 
our country, show in the clearest way 
possible that at big wood sawing our an- 
cestors were blue ribbon giants. 

Of what stuff were the settlers of Amer- 
ica who dared undertake the task of 
harnessing the all-round biggest and 
most complex domain onfearth and 
guiding it towards the top of the moun- 
tain of human success? And what was 
the fundamental motive power which 
enabled them successfully to get it under 
way and then leave it so well harnessed 
and so-pull-together-tractable that their 
descendants could continue on the box 
until from the very mountain peak of 
accomplishment they now look down 
on the whole admiring world? 

Let us see, for if we ascertain what 
these were, we will find whether we, their 
descendants, are still possessed of these 
all-conquering qualities with which to 
maintain the commanding position we 
now hold. 

Courage we know our forefathers had, 
for they faced the wrath of the lords of 
fixed conditions of their day, when in 
their old home they halted not on their 
march to religious freedom at the stern 
warning ‘‘ Thus far and no farther.” 

Courage we know they had when with- 
out flinching they sought the hardships 
and privations of Dutch exile, and again 
when they set out over the wide, wide 
ocean toward the soul-terrifying mysteries 
of an unknown world. In none of their 
battles with their red men neighbors did 
they show anything that resembled the 
white feather, and in the final test they 
dispelled any doubt as to the sort of cour- 
age they possessed when they faced the 
horrors of war with a mighty fatherland. 

Our forefather had courage of the triple 
refined sort. 
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That their mentalities were of the so-so 
calibre is evidenced by the fact that until 
the advent of Governor Winthrop in 
1630 the No. 7 bonnets then in vogue 
amongst colonists invariably perched 
well down on the ears of their wearers. 

Physically they were sturdy, betwixt - 
and-between typed humans, who would 
never have been flagged by the Selector 
of Candidates for Roman or Greek gladia- 
toriums, while their literature — hand 
bills, church and tax collection procla- 
mations and political setforthings — 
failed to uncover any of those subtle man- 
moving qualities which pointed to the 
presence of a Xenophon, a Cicero, or a 
Chaucer. 

The importation schedules for the first 
quarter of a century succeeding the land- 
ing effectually dispose of any hallucina- 
tions that our ancestors’ long suit might 
be the esthetic, for amongst the beer and 
rum, Bibles, tracts, and ready letter 
writers, cheese presses, bootjacks, clay 
pipes and mouth knives, we search in 
vain for phonographs, pianolas or folding 
beds, silk underwear, sachet powders, 
mirrors or tooth brushes, to say nothing of 
automobiles, airships or tooth picks, 
while the arrival of the only bath tub in 
the first half century was mentioned only 
as a part of witchcraft paraphernalia. 

It is in the less material departments of 
life, therefore, that we must look for the 
stuff and motive power which made 
world-beaters of the builders of America. 

That an all conquering motive power 
was there is proven in many ways, other 
than by the fundamental one that it must 
have been there. I cite the following as 
an illustration of the tremendous accom- 
plishments of these republic manufac- 
turers. Two thousand years before John 
Alden gang-planked the Mayflower to 
Plymouth Rock and began with his little 
band of one hundred partners to build 
America with no capital but a few bor- 
rowed thousands, China was so firmly 
established in her civilization that she 
was able, without turning a hair of her 
celestial queue, to employ three million 
men for ten years in the erection of a 
wall fifteen hundred miles long, thirty 
to forty feet high, and broad enough on 
top to enable four horses to be driven 
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abreast, all laid solid from handmade 
bricks. A little later Rome’s greatness 
had so matured that Cesar grew bald 
pondering a new way to add to the 
splendor of the most splendid empire 
the world had ever known. Yet, with 
these two thousand years’ start of the 
little band of Anglo-Saxons the Chinese 
wall was a ruin and the nation which 
built it the scorn of civilization, and the 
Rome of Cesar had become a thing of 
words when the three hundred year old 
creation of this handful of ordinary 
mortals had grown to such _ mag- 
nificence that it made the sun of all other 
nations blink. 

The motive power of our forefathers 
was simple love of God — humanity, 
that all-consuming quality which is the 
antithesis of love of self. Yes, that 
motive power, that fundamental-under- 
lying-all motive power of our forefathers 
was plain simple love of God —~hu- 
manity. It was their love of God which 
made them forget the comforts of the 
home they left behind, made them blind 
to the ocean’s dangers and deaf to the 
savage warwhoops of the red devils of their 
new found land. It was their love of 
God which made their General Court 
enact laws for the cutting off of an ear 
from the head of each Quaker caught 
preaching his own religion, one for the 
first offence, another for the second, and 
for the third the boring of the offender's 
tongue with red hot irons. It was their 
love of God that prompted them to burn 
at the stake the unfortunate females 
whom their Puritan zeal called witches, 
and it was the same love of God which 
later decided them to throw off the yoke 
of the English monarch — love of God, 
love of humianity, that quality furthest 
removed from love of themselves. Their 
tove of God compelled our forefathers 
to practise what appears to us of to-day to 
have been atrocious cruelty and unjust 
extremes. But it was their love of God, 
their duty to a something entirely outside 
and apart from themselves which 
prompted them in these as well as in 
their nobler actions. 

Every line of all the early laws, every 
rule laid down for their collective and 
individual regulation, every custom/prac- 
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tised in their daily spiritual, intellectual, 
social, and industrial life teems with 
“Duty to Him and to His regardless of the 
misery or happiness to us.” And later 
every line of that encyclopedia of human 
wisdom and foresight, our country’s Con- 
stitution, fairly bubbles with ‘‘ We of 
to-day are of no account but as we hew 
for Him and His.” 

Inexplicable as are many of the preach- 
ings and practises of our ancestors, viewed 
with the eyes of men and women who 
know no law but that which is rooted in 
personal selfishness, they all so cry out 
“God and humanity” that even our 
juxury-dulled ears can hear though our 
selfishness-sogged senses refuse to com- 
preliend. 

The wealth-gorged, luxury-sapped, lust- 
marrowed Romans scarleted their vic- 
tories into a national banner obiterating 
“Honor and state’’ with “Individual 
Pleasures, unended license,’ and they 
sponged from the map of the world the 
brilliant insignia put there by their ances- 
tors—abstinence and subordination of 
self to humanity. The reeking with power 
French’ to-helled everything but the 
gratification of their pampered and de- 
bauched senses and between the rising 
and setting of one sun they topped royal 
France into a sea of human blood. Am- 
erica was birthed and matured to its il- 
lustrious greatness of to-day because our 
forefathers subordinated their every in- 
dividual passion to their Duty to God and 
humanity. 

The history of early America is the 
history of nature. First there was pov- 
erty, dependence, simple honesty, indi- 
vidual abnegation, and contentment, 
soon followed by comfort, power, pride, 
individual indulgence, and unrest. Dur- 
ing the period of poverty, dependence, 
and contentment the American people 
had time and desire a-plenty for God and 
His commandments and they raised a 
race of mighty and goodly people who 
coveted neither their neighbors’ wives or 
chattels, and the land prospered. The 
church was the people’s haven when 
happy, and the fount of consolation when 
miserable. The field and the green 
things of nature was their life and they 
were proud to delve into God’s dirt. 
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The ballot-box was their sanctuary 
and their cure-all, and their homes 
were their theatres, dance halls, and 
clubs. The trees, the flowers, and the 
blue sky were the national art gallery, 
the bible the people’s library, and the 
church organ and hallelujahing their 
grand opera. Women were sacred things 
from heaven and children “all’s well”’ 
messages from God, and the men of 
America’s earliest days never mistook 
their shoulder blades for wings, neither 
did they go bareheaded and footed in 
the belief that they were possessed of 
horns and hoofs. The ‘In God We 
Trust ” of the people’s coin meant more 
to the people than the metal in which 
it was graven. Dollars they looked upon 
as the necessary tools of existence while 
great wealth was to them a blurred 
dream. In the early days of the colon- 
ists the voting place was where the major- 
ity registered their will, not a branding- 
pen where brass-plated bosses gilled 
birthrights into coin. Laws were for the 
greatest happiness to the greatest num- 
ber and for the airbraking; of the minor- 
ity who would shortcut themselves to the 
ease and comfort which belonged to the 
many. Law administrators enforced the 
laws instead of interpreting them. Taxes 
were the public’s contribution to defray- 
ing the expenses of the people’s govern- 
ment, not for the enrichment of the few 
and the oppression of many. Society 
was an aggregation of all that was best 
in the individual, not a counterfeit label 
of worth to be won by fawning hypocrisy 
and used for the flaunting of wealth and 
the ribalding of virtue. The statesman 
was a man of intelligence whose title 
“Honorable ’’ was never mistaken for a 
cuspidor, not a slot-machine politician. 
A judge was an interpreter of the laws 
and a dispenser of the justice they guar- 
anteed, not a secret agent of successful 
blacklegs who had bagged power by 
putting salt on the law’s tail. A pros- 
perous business man was one who had 
won the respect and goodwill of his neigh- 
bors by full measure and fearless but 
square-deal barter, not by cheating the 
Government and bribing the courts and 
law makers and administrators. A self- 
made rich man was prima facie evidence 





of the possession of exceptional talent 
and a I've-done-things-for-my-neighbor 
diploma, not of having flim-flammed the 
laws and knock-out-dropped his neigh- 
bors. A bank was a place for the depos- 
iting of the people’s surplus earnings for 
safekeeping and the loaning of them to 
legitimate borrowers at make-both-ends- 
meet interest, and not a snide device by 
which a few tricksters received the com- 
munities’ savings and used them to op- 
press their owners and pilfer for them- 
selves vast fortunes. Stocks and bonds 
were titles of ownership to shares of 
legitimate enterprises which carried with 
them the right of the owners to regulate 
and control the enterprise they repre- 
sented and toreceiveall the earnings from 
those enterprises, and not loaded dice 
which enabled the swindlers, who created 
them to use the enterprises for their 
own enrichment and the oppression 
and robbery of those who owned them, 
and the word labor meant sontething 
worthy of its hire, not a badge of obloquy 
and slavery. 

In the early days people were divided in- 
totwogreat classes, the goodand the bad, 
with the good overwhelmingly predom- 
inant. The good class was subdivided 
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NEW ENGLAND CHRISTMAS 
By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 


THE cool, crisp road with snow piled high, the music of the bells, 
The hurry and the bustle that this anxious moment tells, 
For, in another hour we shall all climb out and see 

The Home Folks, and be tasting all the luxuries that be. 
It’s there on Christmas morning where the wind blows fresh and bold, 
And the firs are bowing welcome deep beneath the snow they hold. 


That big tree in the corner with its wealth of golden toys, 

The low boughs and the garnished for the eager girls and boys; 

The jam and cake and jelly such as never city knows; 

The climbing into bedsteads, cluttered up with “‘ snuggy ” clothes. 
No brick and stone air-castle ever held the likes o’ this, 

No city, brown and beaten, knows our dear Grandmother kiss. 


Then, when the night comes stealing, and the embers start to glow, 
When fireplace spooks are stirring, and the diamond sparks they show, 
We pop the snow-white kernels and we hear some mystic tale 

Of the Santa Claus who visits in the woodland without fail. 

And the warmth is so confiding and the shadow-lands so deep 

That we hug some little dolly, and we drowse away to sleep. 






into gentlemen and gentlemen, and 
ladies and ladies, while the bad class was 
divided into outcasts and to-be-outcasts, 
By no possibility could the two classes 
be long confounded, and neither was it 
possible for the leaders of the bad class 
to push aside the leaders of the good 
class and maintain the position their 
pushing obtained for them by the free 
use of money or the power money,had 
secured for them. 

In these days brains outranked money, 
however gotten, and sterling virtue out- 
ranked both in the eyes and honor of 
the people. From such a state it would 
have been strange if large families were 
not the rule, strange if the boys were not 
men before maturity and the girls modest 
wholesome inspirations to great things. 
From such conditions it would have been 
strange if there had not come sound, 
honest customs, ideal laws and a society 
in which men could carry their purses 
and women their virtue on their sleeves, 
and strange indeed it would have been 
if out of these conditions the men and 
women who made them should not have 
sent America bowling along to the record 
success now with us. 

(To be continued ) 
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@n the Morning of Christ’s Nativity 


FROM THE HYMN COMPOSED BY JOHN MILTON IN 1629 


Ht was the winter wild, 
Wibile the Beaven-born child 

All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies : 
RNature in atwe to him 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

TAith her great Master so to sympathise ; 
Ft was no season then for her 
To wanton with the sun her lusty paramour. 
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Ro war, or battle’s sound, 
Alas heard the world around; 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung: 
The hooked chariot stood, 
Anstained with hostile blood; 

The trumpet spake not to the armed throng, 
And kings sat still with awful eve, 
As if they surely knew their sovran Lord was by. 
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MYSTERY 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


company’s goat enticed the sheep 

into the cars from the shipping pens 
at Comstock; and occasionally they men- 
tion the time Lige Wimberly’s trained 
bear helped him through his love affair 
by keeping his rival all night in a tree, 
the while Lige urged his suit; but the 
way in which ‘‘ Honey ”’ Rivers’s terrier 
crossed Candler’s Ford on a mission of 
mercy is the topic whose interest never 
wanes. 

The cream of the community’s literary 
stock, this topic is freshest in the minds 
of the Circle B outfit, whom it most con- 
cerned, though there is scarcely a man in 
leggings from El Paso to San Angelo but 
can tell you the tale with fluency. 

Not that they know how it was done, 
but because with them, as with all men, 
few themes are so relished as a mystery. 
The terrie1’s adventure is as clear as the 
track of a stampede up to the time he 
reached the 1iver and afte: setting his 
woolly legs on the opposite bank, but 
how he got over the intervening sixty 
yards is the puzzle that keeps the incident 
alive. For Candler’s Ford, you should 
know, is a mighty “cut ”’ through the Pe- 
cos, where the water, though raiely higher 
than your stirrup, is yet so swift that a 
featherweight like the terrie1, seeking 
to stem the current, would be swept at 
once below the road, where the banks are 
mountain high and any sort of landing 
were a miracle. 

Wherefore arises the Query of Candler’s 
Cut. For that the terrier did cross 
Candler’s is admittedly a feature in 
history, notwithstanding a careful in- 
terrogation of the neighborhood revealed 
that there had been no one anywhere near 
the place to lend him a helping hand. 

The following memoranda, recorded 
verbatim in the gosling’s note book, will 
show the whereabouts of a few of the 
community’s members at about the 


G comnanys their talk is of how the 


time the terrier was accomplishing his 
miraculous journey: 

Judge Eaton: You say about four in 
the afternoon? Well, I wasn’t in fifty 
mile o’ Candler’s. I was over to Alpine, 
tendin’ co’t. 

Red Hovis: Me and Mose Collis was 
a-ridin’ herd for ol’ man Peterson, on 
Broken Arrer. He made a shipment on 
the tenth. 

Tony Eckart: I was over to Tobe 
Dixon’s, swappin’ a saddle for Tobe’s 
roan. 

Fiddling Hairy: Me and Pete Con- 
choz was a-practisin’ ‘‘ Blue-eyed Josie” 
to put in ow rep’toire for the Jedge’s 
dance. But we had to give it up. Pete 
kin ketch a’ antelope quicker’n a new 
tune. 

One Time Montana: I was playin’ 
poker with Clem Hyde at the Canteen. 
I recollec’ ’stinctly Clem makin’ me lay 
a queenful on jacks— somethin’ I'd 
ortn’t a’ done, and wouldn’t if they 
hadn’t been the identical pictures I held 
one time in Montana. 

In like manner did all the men who 
sometimes rode the trail taken by the 
terrier assert and maintain their absence 
from the vicinity of Candler’s at the"par- 
ticular time involved. The gosling, by 
way of rounding out the record, added 
his own statement, thus: 

Honey Rivers: I was being inter- 
viewed by the majah and Poker Gabe at 
Wizard Rock, they having detained me 
with a view to negotiating a loan. 

* The gosling, as you will note, being a 

college-trimmed youth, is better at lan- 
guage than most men in the district, and 
“‘ detained ”’ is his polite way of saying 
“held up.” That incident — happening 
as it did prior to the terrier’s exploit, on 
which, however, it has a vital bearing,— 
it is becoming to relate first. How the 
gosling came to be regarded as a party 
suitable for detention was in this way: 
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Keeps, the railroad agent, wanted 
money. Three trainloads of the Circle 
B’s choicest beeves had he billed to 
Kansas ‘‘ prepaid,” without so much as 
a sight of the freight money; this be- 
cause of a sudden rising of the market, 
of which Bardwell, the foreman whom 
he loved, desired to take advantage; but 
in the absence of his employer, Colonel 
Waskom, the foreman was short of funds. 

“Tt ain’t like askin’ you to ’wait 
returns, Joe,” Bardwell had mumbled 
craftily, with the first lot of sixteen cars 
loaded and waiting on the siding. ‘‘ The 
colonel’ll be home afore them short-horns 
ever hit Kansas, and the company ain’t 
checkin’ you every day, you know.”’ 

To which potent appeal Mr. Keeps had 
yielded — ‘‘ Seein’ you’re loaded.” And 
when two days afterwards the colonel 
arrived from a “‘ deal’ in the interior it 
was the gosling who was despatched with 
the freight money, over three thousand 
dollars in bills. 

Now, to ride the road from Circle B 
to Comstock means a dozen lonesome 
miles through the hills, and the passing 
of but two cf those points of native inter- 
est of which all roads of whatsoever 


length have a number standing out like 
notches on a stick. Sometimes it is a 
schoolhouse retired from the highway, 
and sometimes a tree on which the light- 
ning has laid an unfriendly hand, and 
again it may be merely an important 


forking of the road. In the case of the 
trail from Circle B to the railroad these 
points of distinction are Candle1’s Ford, 
about a quarter of the way, and Wizard 
Rock, two miles farther as you go to 
town. 

This wizard rock, a huge, grotesque 
boulder, sits in a sag of the hillside, with 
a sharp eye on the trail; and there is no 
doubting that it is admirably named, 
assuming as it does no fewer than three 
different shapes, as you approach and 
pass it. The innocent traveler first 
fancies an owl of surprising proportions; 
but a closer view shows that what he 
mistook for the spherical head is in reality 
the pommel of a saddle; and finally as he 
leaves it behind, catching it at a new 
angle, it is nothing if not the figure of a 
bear on its hind legs. 
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Mr. Honey Rivers, or the gosling, a 
sobriquet due perhaps less to that seduc- 
tive guilelessness which pervade i* his 
speech and manner than to a surprising 
facility for keeping his colors in any style 
of argument — after crossing the ford 
with the terrier high and dry under his 
crooked arm, and after returning that 
playful animal to his legs on the opposite 
bank, proceeded toward Comstock at a 
brisk and anxious pace. For upon 
emerging from the cut and glancing 
casually at the sun, it had become ob- 
vious that he had lost more minutes — 
allowing his pony to “nozzle” after 
drinking his fill, and occasionally threat- 
ening to duck the terrier as he crossed — 
then was commensurate with the im- 
portance of his mission; and as the 
trusted bearer of over three thousand 
dollars the gosling suffered a sudden 
twinge of conscience. 

Beyond the river, the curving yellow 
road lies open for two miles, vanishing 
with a twist round the hill of Wizard 
Rock; and the cowboy, trailing his eye 
across the plain, smiled in whimsical 
recognition at the owl. 

‘‘ Hang me by the spurs, Sinful,’’ he 
observed to his mount, “if there ain’t 
a patient bird! A thousand years, I 
reckon, he’s been waitin’ there! ”’ 

Then he rode blithely into disaster. A 
less confident man would have discerned 
from the furtive lifting of Sinful’s left ear, 
as well as a sudden restlessness on the 
part of the terrier’s bristles, that there 
were signs of an unusual presence in the 
neighborhood of the wizard; but then 
the gosling was always less famed for 
caution than for a singular capacity to 
extricate himself from those very diffi- 
culties in which his unwariness might 
leave him involved. He became sud- 
denly aware that two men had walked 
into the landscape from behind the wizard, 
that a pair of leveled colts were frowning 
prominently in the foreground, also that a 
high, squeaking voice was addressing 
him: 

“TIT ’low you know what’s healthy, 
sonny!” 

It was the voice of the majah, an 
elderly, seedy man, with weak blue eyes 
and yellow, bestained whiskers, long, a 
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familiar figure in Comstock, and as des- 
perate a character, perhaps, as ever 
operated in the Lower Rio Grandecountry. 
His companion, a younger and better 
dressed person, was a man of similar 
attainments and equally notorious. 

Both men had stepped fairly into the 
open, and before the majah’s remark 
was concluded were swaggering toward 
the cowboy, on whom they craftily kept 
their weapons trained. It was at this 
juncture that the terrier, all-observant, 
shot like a rabbit before a hound over 
the back trail. But as he could at best 
get nofarther than the river, there was 
to Honey little promise of succor in his 
action. The gosling, as ke halted, burn- 
ing with mortification, could only raise 
his hands slowly in the air. 

“T haven’t forgot my calisthenics, 
majah,”’ he said acidly. ‘‘ I’m scarcely 
fool enough to draw.” 

“Spoke like a Napoleon, suh,’’ said 
the majah, with a polite flourish of his 
seedy sleeve. ‘‘I was afeared, too, you 
mightn’t take it sensible. Gabe here 
‘lowed as you were ap’ to be a little 
headstrong at times.” 

The affable serenity of the old scoundrel 
could not fail to touch the gosling’s sense 
of humor. 

“Not when the odds are with the 
enemy, majah,” he replied, pleasantly. 
“Do you wish me to ‘ produce,’ or will 
you help yourselves ie 

“Keep your hands above your pock- 
ets, suh!”’ cried the majah quickly, his 
watery eyes taking light. ‘‘ My friend 
here will do the honors.” 

The process of robbery in the hands of 
such skilled agents was a speedy and 
thorough business. A few deft move- 
ments sufficed to relieve the cowboy of 
both his sixshooter and the funds en- 
trusted him, the elder ruffian, pending a 
subsequent sharing with his comrade, 
pocketing the entire amount. This ac- 
complished, they led the gosling across 
the plains to a hollow in the hills perhaps 
a mile from the trail where, after picket- 
ing his pony, they tied him to his saddle 
in aj}manner more secure than ever a 
turkey was made in the holidays. 

“An ungentlemanly necessity, suh,”’ 
apologized the majah. ‘‘ You know in 
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matters o’ this sort, specially where the 
subject is a person o’ some repute, we 
can’t afford to be slovenly as to details, 
We figger nach’ly on quittin’ this section 
by the next train, and to prevent any 
hitch in them arrangements it is essen- 
tial that you be detained here a spell. A 
bit lonesome I’m afeared you'll find it, 
but you'll doubtless appreciate your 
position.” 

He tossed the gosling’s weapon into the 
bunch grass, personal possessions in these 
negotiations being of all things most to 
be avoided. Then over the prairie with 
their booty they disappeared afoot to- 
ward Comstock. 

Now observe the curious trend of 
events. Everybody knows how the ter- 
rier, two minutes after the beginning of 
the transactions by the wizard, vanished 
in the cut at Candler’s and standing at 
the water’s edge — told by his tracks — 
looked yearningly across the river. But 
how he gained the opposite bank, with no 
human aid at hand, is still a theme for 
speculation. 

Pink Jerrold, the red-headed, some- 
times called the badger, mending his 
Sunday bridle in the wagon yard, was 
the only man in sight when the terrier 
reached home breathless. But Pink was 
essentially a man of action. It hap- 
pened, therefore, that the retiring majah 
and his comrade had hardly dipped 
beyond the gosling’s horizon when an 
anxious-eyed horseman, whose pony bore 
the brand of a B in a circle, spashed over 
Candler’s and, enveloped in a thin whirl 
of dust, came galloping up the trail. He 
was bent forward eagerly in the saddle, 
and that he was a resolute and forceful 
man was obvious from the intent manner 
in which he scanned all quarters of the 
plain. No spectacle of interest meeting 
hig vision, his lowering glance as he gal- 
loped swept keenly the bordering soil of 
the road. 

Presently Pink drew rein opposite the 
wizard, and stooping in the stirrups, 
studied narrowly the hoof prints of an 
animal whose brand he knew to be a B 
inacircle. Then at once he was riding at 
high speed over the hill to his left, and in 
a few minutes was beside the hapless 
gosling. 
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What followed then, however,— mere 
details which are readily anticipated ,— 
are not strong factors in this narrative. 
How the gosling led Pink a short cut 
across the plain to Comstock, where they 
found the majah and his consort in the 
canteen awaiting the whistle of the west 
bound before bidding .farewell to old 
faces; how the majah at the bar was in 
the act of lifting his glass when he felt an 
obstacle against his ear and heard a famil- 
jar voice drawl, “‘ I’ll trouble you to re- 
turn that loan ”’ ; how the shock of the 
voice alone was enough to bring him to 
the eve of a collapse, though he rallied 
and would have made a fuss had not the 
obstacles pressed harder while the voice 
resumed, ‘‘ I’m apt to get a little head- 
strong ”’ how the majah was thus 
obliged to gracelessly disgorge his booty; 
how he and his comrade traveled west as 
they had designed, but not in a Pullman, 
and with the sheriff from Alpine for com- 
pany; and how Keeps, the agent, was 
- paid in full by the gosling — all these 
incidents may possess a certain interest 
in themselves, but they in no way 
strengthen the vital feature of this tale, 
which is mystery. 

Not until Honey and the badger were 
riding homeward through the evening 
dusk did the latter yield to his impulse 
to touch upon the question which for 
hours had harassed his mind. Then he 
led up to it with caution. 

“That’s a right capable dawg o’ yours, 
Honey.” 

The gosling smiled quizzically. 

“Yep. He zs a little mature for his 
age. Notice him at Candler’s? ” 

Then tke badger hitched his shoulders 
and looked fearfully about through the 
dusk, in the manner of the superstitious. 

“Tt wasn’t at Candler’s, Honey, that 
he guv’ me the news. He was home 
when he made repo’t.”’ 

Whereupon the gosling evinced a mild 
interest. 

“At home, Pink? ” 

“Ya-as, Honey. You've never noticed 
nothin’ strange about that dawg, hev’ 
you? I mean nothin’ speerit or spook- 
like. He’s jest a straight-out human 
dawg, ain’t he, Honey? ” 

Now wondermer t possessed the gosling. 
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‘“* You’re talking like an ostrich, Pink. 
He couldn’t have swum Candler’s.”’ 

They were riding leisurely over the 
plain, whose great reaching wastes un- 
folded to the twilight their innumerable 
charms. A jocular moon hung smilingly 
in the sky like a pumpkin, and draped the 
clean little hills with white witchery, a 
prairie dog chorus in a neighboring vil- 
lage was piping a serenade, and a feeling 
of ecstasy and song was upon the land. 
But the badger was depressed. Again 
did he cautiously survey the surrounding 
expanse as if in fear of an uncanny pres- 
ence, then bending upon the gosling, 
spoke with quaking tongue: 

“Honey, it’s Gawd’s truth I was ig 
the wagon-yard, afixing my Sunday 
bridle, when he come hikin’ home! ” 

Then another mile of silence in which 
the gosling, now moved to weigh seri- 
ously his friend’s remarks, made some 
rapid calculations in time and distance. 
Eliminating all thought of the terrier’s 
ability to cross Candler’s unaided, it was 
indisputable that he had received as- 
sistance. 

But for a passing horseman to have 
given him a lift it was essential that such 
a party should have been in readiness 
at the exact moment the terrier vanished 
in the cut, for there was clearly no mar- 
ginal time. Between the juncture and 
the instant of the gosling’s release every 
available second was taken up by the 
line of action established by the badger. 
But from the circle B to wizard rock the 
trail is without a fork and, save Cand- 
ler’s cut, lies largely unbroken to the 
view; so that, admitting so unlikely a 
coincidence as possible, it was the wildest 
sort of fancy to suppose that such a 
horseman could have been anywhere on 
the road without either of the cowboys 
obtaining a glimpse of him. 

‘“‘ Pink,” said the gosling at last, “I 
reckon we don’t know that terrier. He 
must have swum it!” 

But here the badger went literally into 
the air, rising in the stirrups like a buz- 
zard on the eve of flight and flinging his 
arms in vast expostulation. 

“Sufferin’ lizards, Honey! If you 
can’t unhitch yourse’f from that idee 
right off! He might—I ain’t sayin’ 
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he couldn’t — but I’m a son of a gun if he 
could swim it without wettin’ a hair! ”’ 

Thus was the gosling most effectually 
squelched. And that is why, when 
Honey and the badger reached home 
that evening, an air of solemnity and 
thought seemed to envelop them like 
a cloud. 

To the colonel, of course, the gosling 
first proceeded, and standing before him 
on one leg, ruefully fumbled his hat. 

‘“‘ ’m sorry to report that I was robbed, 
sir.’ And he told of the interview at the 
wizard. 

Then did the colonel pass the neatest 
compliment of his life, for he said with 
gesture of fatigue: 

“Of course you paid Keeps? ”’ 

“‘ Of course, sir,’’ said Honey, smiling, 
as he handed over the agent’s receipt. 

Then the gosling withdrew to the yards 
where in the moonlight by the bunk- 
house, to a circle of cigarettes, he found 
the badger already dilating upon the 
mystery. It was the first of many coun- 
cils in which Bardwell, the foreman, and 
Clumsy Mack and Fiddling Harry and 
One Time Montana and all the wise men 
of Circle B took a hand. And while they 
debated and theorized and explained, 
and did it over with fresh vigor and 
force, then had Honey and the badger 
tell it again while they checked off the 
points — the terrier rubbed their various 
legs and spoke eloquently of the things 
he knew but could not tell. 

“You see it was this way,” said Pink, 
for the twentieth time. ‘‘ Honey here 
knows as I was sittin’ right thar on that 
wagon tongue when him and the terrier 
hits the trail. Well, maybe it was ha’fa 
hour afte-, and me still asittin’ thar 
afixin’ my Sunday bridle, when the ter- 
rier here comes asteerin’ up the road like 
a dozen wild cats was aswinging to his 
tail, and I sees right off as he was skeer’d 
clean out’n his hair. Then I done some 
tall and heavy thinkin.’ Honey, says I, 
ain’t in the habit o’ fallin’ from a hawss 
knowin’ly, nor is Sinful the sort o’ bronc’ 
as stumbles on a clean trail. Thev’ve 
got a pile o’ money, as to which somebody 
may have been posted, and they’re jest 
about passin’ the wizard. It’s a holdup. 
But thar, of a sudden, I was stumped. 
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The terirer here, all the time I was fig. 
gerin’, was axickin’ up and whinin’ most 
disma', and jumpin’ ag’in me and pawin’ 
my laigs. And feelin’ o’ him keerful, it 
struck me all over and at once as no dawg 
could swim the Pecos without techin' 
water! It had happened then in the cut, 
this side, which was too close for any 
holdup. Anyhow, regardless, I lit into 
the ‘ shack ’ here, grabs the handiesi gun, 
and in three twists was saddled up and 
hittin’ the road swift. But reachin’ 
Candler’s, gen’l’men, I’m a_ smoked 
tarant’ler if thar was hide or hoof o’ the 
goslin’ in sight, the only livin’ insect bein’ 
the old steer, Pilot, standin’ to his knees 
in the water, and he was that sleepy and 
lazy-like that I know’d right off nothin’ 
had been stirrin’ round him.” 

‘““Gen’l’men,” pursued the badger, 
“you kin can me if I wasn’t stuck. 
Honey, then, had left the terrier know- 
in’ly, though in that case it was funny 
he hadn’t made him stay home in the 
first place. Ag’in, if he had set him 
across, seein’ he hadn’t teched water, who 
had set him back? As that question riz 
up and faced me I concludes at once | 
was on a fool’s trail and turns, but thar 
was the terrier in the road. And seein’ 
me doublin’, maybe he didn’t raise a fuss! 
He was wors’n forty greasers on a pay 
day. Whinin’ and howlin’ most fearful, 
he hung to my stirrups, and twenty 
times I reckon he jumped even with my 
pockets, and runnin’ to the water, looked 
across and sung so long and lonesome- 
like as to give me the quivers. I know’d 
purty quick then as it wasn’t any fool’s 
trail, and buttin’ across I lit up the road 
hot-foot, and shore enough by the wizard 
was the whole business in a mess 0 
tracks. Honey I found about a mile from 
the road, all trundled to his hawss and 
acussin’ away sorter quietlike.”’ The 
badger hugged himself in glee. 

“Bust my guns if he wasn’t a show!’ 
Then, after a pause, “‘ Of course we got 
’em — poker gabe and the majah — m 
the canteen. One Time has told that 
seein’ he got home ahead of us. But 
that ain’t the point!” The badger 
fanned the air attheend. ‘‘ The question 
is, how did that dawg cross Candler’s?” 

Followed a chorus of ‘‘ Betcher spurs!” 
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“That is the point;’’ then a silence in 
which each man, in the moonlight, sur- 
veyed the others. And in their gaze was 
something cf a threat, a sort cf dogged 
challenge, as each felt himself accused 
by his fellows. Then every man present 
of whom there was a doubt swore simul- 
taneously and upon his honor that he had 
no hand in transporting the terrier over 
Candler’s, in fact, had not been within 
six miles of the ford at the time in ques- 
tion. Then a pair of them waited hope- 
fully upon the colonel and returned 
despondent, that gentleman having re- 
mained at home the whole of the after- 
nool. 

Followed naturally anothe1 silence, in 
which still lingered a glimmer of defiance. 
Since none of them had connived or 
assisted in the ferrying of the terrier, 
dared any one suggest how he had got 
over? At last a voice ventured cau- 
tiouslv, 

“ He couldn’t hev jumped, could he? ”’ 

The badger snorted while he struck 
his leg. 

‘You've hit it!’’ he cried with gusto. 
“Who'd a thought? It’s a good sixty 


yards, but the terrier’s real springy in the 


laigs. ‘Course he jumped it. Say, that 
dawg’s got frawg blood, I bet! ”’ 

There was the noise of a snicker travel- 
ing in a circle, and the cautious voice 
subsided. 

Afterward their remarks were chiefly 
of a humorous trend. 

“Must hev crossed in a parachute! ”’ 

“Er on a broom, like mother geese! ’ 

“Say, a bloomin’ fairy must hev 
growed him wings. They frequent do 
sech on the spear o’ the moment! ” 

Then a slow, thoughtful voice began : 

‘“ One time in Montana —— ”’ 

‘Oh, hesh! This is Texas! ”’ 

Nine of the wise men finally agreed 
that the tenth had been drunk when he 
felt the terrier’s hair, it being clear that 
nothing save the agency of his own legs 
had got the dog over Candler’s. But 
when the next day they took the terrier 
to the ford, and dropping him amid 
stream at a rope’s end watched his hope- 
less battle with the current, the badger 
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was exonerated and they returned a 
wondering, baffled lot. 

And from there the story spread. 

The current and absorbing gossip of 
Comstock the next day, it had reached 
Eagle Platte, and the Allobar Country 
by the Sunday following, thence to the 
mother mountains, until within a month 
it had traveled the length and breadth 
of cuttle land. The barbers of El Pado 
are telling it to-day, the matadores of 
Las Vegas are merry with it across their 
cigarettes, and ‘“‘ What is your theory? ”’ 
is the question best known from San 
Antonio to Peco, from the Staken Plains 
to the Rio Grande. 

The drummers constantly ran against 
it. For months afterwards, swinging 
unguardedly from the cars, they found 
the time between tiains profitless, and 
there are still a few towns which thev 
shun as having but one kind of talk. 

And the tertier is happy because he 
knows that, though a dog of common 
birth, he is beloved by many, and that 
for fame he can give the laugh to the 
bloodedest blood that ever took a ribbon 
in Madison Square. 

Now, the gosling has a theory which he 
dare not divulge in the community lest 
he be treated to jeers and the offensive 
beating of cans. But one day I caught 
him off the home range; and recalling 
that I was not a native and under 
promise to restrict speech in certain 
territory, he first assured himself that I 
knew the pilot, the drowsy old steer 
pensioned by age, whose business is to 
hang around Candler’s and assist in cross- 
ing the ‘“ marketers’? by showing the 
backward ones how to take the water; 
then the gosling gave me this: 

‘““You remember how the badger saw the 
pilot at Candler’s, standin’ sleepy-eyed 
in the edge of the water. Well, I saw 
him, too, but on the other —the west side, 
so he must have forded over before the 
badger came along, and it was in those 
moments that the terrier was in the cut. 
Now, it being shown beyond a doubt 
that no other means were at hand, he 
must have crossed on the pilot's back!” 

As to that, I leave you to guess. 
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WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON DEFERRED 
FORESTRY LEGISLATION 


A Symposium by Hon. Gifford Pinchot, United States Forester, Governor Curtis Guild, 
Jr., Governor Chas. M. Floyd, Governor James H. Higgins, Gov- 
ernor William T. Cobb, Ex.-Governor Fletcher D. Proctor. 


INTRODUCTION: 
THE FOREST SITUATION IN NEW ENGLAND 


By HON. GIFFORD PINCHOT, United States Porester and Chairman of 
the National Conservation Committee 


HE pressing need of forest conservation in New England has been abundantly 
shown by the New England men of influence who have familiarized .themselves 
with the facts. Dwindling supplies, especially of the highest grades of wood; 

the powerful and beneficent influence of the forest cover on streams crucially important 
for power and municipal water supply; the great value, in dollars and cents, of the moun- 
tains as health resorts; the stanch local patriotism which sets a value above price upon 
the typical New England landscape; and the well-known public spirit.of the New England 
people in all activities looking to the common good; all these constitute a most conclusive 
argument. 

Two events of the present year have increased the demand for prompt action, and at 
the same time-have helped to deepen the conviction that forest conservation in general 
1s sound business policy: The conservation conference and the forest fires. 

The conference of the governors of the states and territories at the White House, in May, 
led to the adoption by the governors of a very remarkable declaration of principles. This 
declaration will in all probability be regarded by those who come after us as a state paper 
not unworthy to rank with the first declaration, which prepared the way for our political 
independence; for the governors’ exhortation, ‘‘ Let us conserve the foundations of our 
prosperity,” ts vital to our continued economic independence. 

The resources of the earth are the basis of our national wealth. By means of them alone, 
in material things, comes leadership among the nations. The conservation movement, 
now fully under way, embraces the forest movement as one of its sources and great divisions. 
Thus the cause of forest conservation throughout the country has won a powerful ally and 
a more effective support for the work that lies just before us. 

The second event is the calamity from forest fires during the past few months. All 
over the land the destruction of property and the cruel deaths of women and children have 
startled public attention, and thrown into sharp relief our unpardonable indifference to 
forest protection. These fires would almost be worth their terrible cost if they should stir 
us to prompt action in defence of our neglected forests. There are a few parts of the country 
where such action is more urgently demanded than it is in New England. 
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TOO LATE? 


By GOV. CURTIS GUILD, JR., of Massachusetts 


O modern rifles! A Massachusetts 
regiment of volunteers, proud 
that again, as at Lexington and 

Baltimore, ours are the first State troops 
to die in a National cause, pops away with 
black powder and obsolete rifles at a 
Spanish enemy armed with smokeless 
powder and Mauser rifles. They die 
with gasping sobs, but the enemy is be- 
yond the reach of their useless rifles. 
Congress for years has refused the appro- 
priation needed for the proper equipment 
of the National Guard, and an infatuated 
speaker has prevented action on an 
emergency bill for arms and ammunition 
until it is too late. 

Not on the hands of a president who has 
done his best, nor on those of a secretary 
of war who, finally, by pledging his own 
private fortune, gets the needed guns 
and cartridges — too late — but on the 
hands of Congress, and of the speaker who 
lets his jealousy of the president stifle 
his patriotism, is the blood of those 
dead volunteers who died, helpless, for 
their country. 


No rain! New England roads are 
choked with dust. New England har- 
bors are filled, not with fog, but with the 
acrid smoke of forest fires. New England 
rivers shrunk to small threads of water 
leave beds of sewage and the spawn of all 
diseases on their banks. Year after 
year Congress and the speaker have been 
forewarned of what might come. Year 
after year the National government has 
turned a deaf ear. Millions for the run- 
ways of the irrigation streams for the 
West. Not a cent for forest reserves at 
the head of New England rivers to save 
the water supply and water power of New 
England. And if the mills stop and the 
cattle sicken and the children die the 
guilt shall again be at the door, not of the 
President, who has done his best, not at 


the door of the national forester, who has 
given all his erergy to prevent it, but at 
the door of —Finish the parallel as 
you like. 

The awful drought of New England 
with its attendant evils emphasizes anew 
the need of national action. If the 
Yellowstone Park can be created for the 
West, why not a White Hills forest re- 
serve for the East? In this ‘movement 
for New England, Massachusetts is 
pleading not directly for her own but 
for the general good. 

The Bay State is asking nothing from 
Washington. She is, however, doing 
already what can be done by local action 
to promote reforestration and to check 
alike freshet and drought, the inevitable 
water conditions of a treeless land. 

State forestry is but five years old in 
Massachusetts, but it is already a healthy 
plant, and bearing not merely bud and 
blossom, but fruit. Exclusive of the new 
State reservation at Mount Everett, 
there are already under the control of 
various State commissions 21,382 acres of 
forest reserve. This area is being con- 
stantly increased. Under the stimulating 
influence of the energetic State forester, 
Professor Frank W. Rane, all available 
waste land directly or indirectly under 
State control is being assailed by the 
tree planters. 

More than this, here and there enter- 
prising cities and towns are applying to 
the Commonwealth for instruction and 
help, and waste land under local control 
is being replanted, not largely as yet, 
but still enough to be able to say that the 
municipal forest is in Massachusetts 
already an accomplished fact. 

New laws recommended by the Gov- 
ernor and passed by the Legislature have 
encouraged forest growing by individuals. 
A new law of this year provides for the 
purchase of waste land by the Common- 
wealth to be planted by the state forester. 
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trees, the second printed in scarlet and black 
on paper, posted in shops, railroad stations, 
and on billboards, give some idea of their 
work. 

The opportunity is enormous. The 
merest beginning has been made. There 
are in Massachusetts some three niillion 
acres available for tree growing, largely 
barren and useless. 

The picture at the top of this page re. 

A h presents one of the rare spots in 
¢ the Massachusetts where the trees 
are too thick and need cutting 
for healthy growth. 

Below is a similar spot once 
equally rich in forest but striped 
berepur- by the tree murderers. Notice 
chased the “slashings” or small, worth- 
by the less leafy branches left to dry on 
the ground, and neither burned 
nor removed. ‘These slashings, 
_ dry as tinder, infinitely more in- 
flammable, of course, 
than growing under- 
brush, are a fertile 
source of forest fires. 
The next picture 
shows the destiny of 
a piece of New Eng- 
land forest land (not 
in Massachusetts) 
that should cut eighty 
thousand board feet 
to the acre. It met 
the fate of 
the land in 
the picture 
above 
years ago, 
and re- 
mains a 
useless, 
wasteful, 
hideous 

blot. 


end of 
ten years 
all such 
landmay 


original © 
owner at 

aprice 

covering 

the original price 

paid,interest at four 

per cent, and the 

bare cost of the 

trees. 

Instruction in 

tree planting and 
the collection of 
white pine seed is 
furnished free to 
the people by the 
State’ forester. 
School books and manuals on 
trees and forestry prepared un- 
der the same authority are 
sold at cost and, by the way, are 
circulating by the thousand far 
beyond our borders. 

At its agricultural college, at 
Amherst, the Commonwealth 
maintains tree nurseries. The 
two pictures opposite show 
respectively a bed of white pine 
seedlings at tte end of the first season and 
a bed of white asi. The pines need artificial 
shelter during their early life. Theash does 
without it. 

Every town and city in Massachusetts, 
by the new law of 1907, has now a forest 
warden who *is in charge, under the State 
forester, of all measures for the ‘pre- 
vention of tree destruction, whether by in- 
sects or forest fires. Two posters, the first 
printed in black on cloth to be nailed to 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON FORESTRY 


WHITE PINE FOREST THIRTY-FIVE YEARS OLD 


Even unscientific planting of such a 
plain with white pine under only average 
conditions has resulted as above in 
Bridgewater at the end of thirty-five 
years. 

Finally the first a modern forest farm 
(of the rapid-growing and valuable chest- 
nut) shows that a grove grown and 
preserved for commercial and material 
profit may yet be a thing of beauty and a 
joy forever. 

That such groves may grow and spread 
all over New England is one object of th. 
first united action of the governors of 
New England. 
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A SAMPLE POSTER 


EVEN UNSCIENTIFIC PLANTING MAY BE SUCCESSFUL 
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WHAT NEW HAMPSHIRE NEEDS 


By GOV. CHARLES M. FLOYD, of New Hampshire 


It is a fact not generally known, I 
think, that New Hampshire was the 
first state in the Union to manifest by 
legal enactment an interest in the sub- 
ject of forestry. In July, 1881, her 
legislature passed a law establishing a 
forestry commission upon which some of 
the best citizens of the state were ap- 
pointed. Several months later in the 
same year the first national forestry 
conference was held at Cincinnati. 

But while it is to the credit of New 
Hampshire that she was thus prompt to 
see the importance of this subject, this 
very fact leaves us less room for pride in 
what has been accomplished by her on 
this line in the almost thirty years that 
have intervened. 

Good men have served New Hampshire 
in those years, and are now serving her as 
forestry commissioners. They have done 
the best they could on the general line 
of an education of public sentiment, and 
on that line they have not been un- 
successful. Some of the largest forest- 
consuming industries in the state now 
manage woodlands of their own owner- 
ship according to the most scientific 
plans that modern forestry can furnish. 

Many individual owners of estates 
which are largely woodland have adopted 
the same policy. In fact a majority of 
forest owners have been made to see that 
their own interests, as well as the common 
weal, are best served by following the 
well-established principles of judicious 
forest planting, preservation, and cutting. 

It has proved good business judgment, 
also, for the owners of some of our large 
summer resort hotels to purchase forest 
lands adjoining or near their own hold- 
ings, thus preserving some of those scenic 
beauties which are supposed to constitute 
the chief stock in trade of these hotels. 

Instances are not wanting of individual 
summer residents who have made similar 
purchases for an esthetic purpose, and 
now find themselves well repaid finan- 
cially as well. A few pieces of forest 
cover of especial beauty have been pur- 
chased by public-spirited friends, and 


deeded to the state for its perpetual care 
under a law of 1893. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
what New Hampshire has done and has 
failed to do in the matter of forestry 
legislation, and it sums up like this: 
That which New Hampshire could do 
without making heavy drafts on her 
state treasury she hasdone. She has not 
made any large appropriations for for- 
estry work, and save in one instance 
she has not been asked to do so. 

No such carefully prepared plan for 
the creation of state forest reserves by 
purchase has been submitted to the 
legislature as that in the matter of 
‘“‘ good roads,” which now sees $150,000 
a year spent by the state in aiding cities 
and towns in the construction and 
maintenance of principal highways. 

When such a plan for forestry work is 
forthconiing it is quite likely that the 
legislature to which it is submitted will 
adopt it, especially if it co-operates with, 
and has behind it the sanction and power 
of a national and a New England move- 
ment. 

New Hampshire is not a large state or a 
rich one. Her people are conservative 
and cautious, “canny,” as the Scotch 
say. But in their appropriations from 
the state treasury they are fully as ad- 
vanced in ideas as their wealthier neigh- 
bors, and quite as generous in proportion 
to their resources. 

The criminals, the insane, the feeble- 
minded, the tuberculous are the bene- 
ficiaries of enlightened aid in the shape of 
modern institutions for their care and 
cure. The progress in making good roads 
has been mentioned. As much might be 
said for the work of the state on the lines 
of public health, public schools, fish and 
game protection, insect pest destruction, 
and so one. 

She will do as much for the protection 
and preservation of the forest cover, once 
she sees her way clear, and the ex- 
pressed aid and interest of New England 
and the nation will go far towards 
showirg her the way. 
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FORESTRY IN RHODE ISLAND 


GOV. JAMES H. HIGGINS, of Rhode Island 


I take pleasure in voicing the intense 
interest which the people of Rhode 
Island have in everything tending to 
conserve the natural resources of New 
England and the nation. Although our 
state does not, in territory, offer as great 
possibilities, perhaps, as some other 
states, there are, nevertheless, oppor- 
tunities for great development within 
our borders. Along the Western part 
of Rhode Island is a strip of territory 
some thirty miles long by fifteen or 
twenty miles wide, many parts of which 
can be utilized in the interests of modern 
forestry. Many of the extensive and 
abandoned farms now returning nothing 
whatever in the line of products to either 
state or individual, could, by scientific 
treatment and at small expense, be made 
into splendid reserves and become a 
source of profit and pleasure to our entire 
community. 


THE MAINE 
By GOV. WM. T. 


In Maine’s forests lies the great natural 
wealth of the Pine Tree State. Noted 
many years ago for the virgin pine, 
which gave the state its name, it has lost 
none of its fame as a timber-producing 
state, furnishing as it does immense 
quantities of spruce and other woods 
which enter into pulp, paper, and lumber, 
to be distributed to nearly all parts of the 
world. 

In none of the New England states does 
the question of cultivation of the forests 
assume greater importance than in 
Maine. Most of the difficulties that have 
confronted the situation heretofore, such 
as wasteful cutting and disregard for 
future growth, are being overcome, but 
the one menace and the greatest of all 
dangers, forest fires, is still present. 

Much along the line of protection 


Rhode Island is proud to join hands 
with the other New England states in 
their efforts to conserve the natural re- 
sources, as well as to promote uniformity 
of action and legislation along the lines 
wherein our states have a common in- 
terest. The good roads question has 
long been agitated in our state, and dur- 
ing the past ten years immense strides 
have been made in that direction. Our 
roads now compare favorably with those 
of other states. I believe I do not mis- 
take the temper or the disposition of our 
people when I say that they are deter- 
mined that they shall be kept to a high 
standard and new ones rapidly developed. 

In the matter of shell fisheries also, 
Rhode Island is very much interested and 
our sister states of New England can at 
all times count upon our hearty co- 
operation. 


SITUATION 


COBB, of Maine 


against fire has already been done in 
Maine and the state probably has one of 
the best laws for fighting fires in the unin- 
corporated townships of any of the New 


England states. The good progress that 
has been made I believe will be con- 
tinued and will witness more improve- 
ment in the law with a larger fund with 
which to work. 

Maine thus far has placed only the care 
of forest fires in unincorporated town- 
ships in the care of the State Forestry 
Department, but it is hoped, through 
some legislative action, the incorporated 
towns may be included in the state’s 
supervision. 

Some states are devoting considerable 
attention to tree planting, but in Maine 
where the soil is particularly adapted to 
the growth of the various species of 
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conifers, little along this line has been 
done. Not because it is not a practical 
method for the majority of states, but in 
Maine it is hardly needed. One of our 
ordinary mowing fields left alone for a 
few years will spring up to a growth of a 
variety of trees, beneath which is usually 
the foundation for a forest of timber. 
Such reforestation may be a slow 
process, but in the end the natural growth 
would probably reach a commercial size 
earlier than the planted forest. Again 
the cost of planting is from eight to ten 
dollars per acre, and at that price some 
of Maine’s best timber tracts can be pur- 
chased already for the axe, and there are 
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few who care to plant trees whe then 
matured growth stands ready for them 
at the same price. 

With reforestation and protection in 
view, care should be taken in this as well 
as other New England states to leave an 
occasional seed tree scattered here and 
there on any tract that has been placed 
in the hands of the operator for cutting. 

I can see no reason why by practicing 
economy in cutting and protecting what 
we already have against fire, that the 
forests of Maine will not last for many 
years, although the pessimistic view taken 
by some differs from the facts as they 
really are. 
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DEFERRED FORESTRY 


FROM THE VERMONT STANDPOINT 
By EX.-GOVERNOR FLETCHER D. PROCTOR, of Vermont 


Approximately sixty per cent of the 
area of our state is forest or wild land, 
and this vast area ought to be made 
more productive and of greater value 
to its owners and the people. Large 
tracts of former pastures or even tilled 
fields are now gradually being reclaimed 
by nature and are growing up to young 
trees. While this has been a source of 
regret and apprehension in the past, and 
has led to much discussion as to what 
should be done with our so-called aban- 
doned farms, we are beginning to realize 
that it may all be turned to a source of 
profit to the owners and to the state. 
If this land were reclaimed and brought 
back to a state of cultivation it could not 
compete agriculturally with the vast 
areas of more productive agricultural 
land. 

Besides the question of making the 
land of greater value to the owners, 
there is also involved the preservation of 
our water supplies. If we neglect our 


forest and cut them without judgment 


our water powers will be seriously im- 
paired, not only the larger ones so 
necessary at manufacturing centers, but 
also the great number of small powers 
scattered throughout the state, which 
are or ought to be of great value to their 
respective communities. If we strip 
our hills and mountain sides and do not 
take proper care to replace their forest 
growth the danger of floods in the spring- 
time will be greatly increased, causing 
damage to small mill properties and 
seriously destroying bridges and injuring 
highways. In the end the domestic 
water supplies of our villages and cities 
are also quite sure to be seriously af- 
fected. 

Thus both directly and indirectly 
droper forest encouragement and man- 
agement is necessary to the best interests 
of all the people of the state. It is no 
longer a theory or simply an esthetic 
question, but a very practical one. 
Vermont has already begun to recognize 
her duty in this regard. In 1904 the 
legislature provided that the governor 


should designate one of the members of 
the board of agriculture to act as a 
forestry commissioner and that the first 
selectman of each town should take 
measures to control and extinguish forest 
fires. It also exempted from taxation 
for ten years uncultivated lands planted 
with timber or forest trees under certain 
conditions. The Legislature of 1906 
appropriated $500 annually for five years 
for the purpose of aiding in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a nursery 
for the propagation of forest seedlings of 
useful varieties at the Vermont agri- 
cultural experiment station. The com- 
mission on taxation in their report 
recommend changes in the taxation of 
timber lands for the purpose of en- 
couraging their cultivation and preser- 
vation. 

All this has been in the right direction, 
but it does not go far enough. Vermont 
should have a distinct forest policy of her 
own. That this may be successfully 
inaugurated and carried on we should 
have a state forester educated and trained 
along the most advanced and approved 
lines, who shall give his entire time to 
the study of forest conditions as they 
exist in Vermont, with a view to their 
practical and permanent improvement. 
This policy has been adopted by many 
of the states, and it is most successfully 
pursued by the national government in 
the territories and national preserves 
under its jurisdiction. Such a forester 
should carry on a publicity and educa- 
tional work, freely advise with individual 
owners, supervise our forest fire laws, 
which ought to be strengthened and made 
more efficient, eventually take charge 
of the state nurseries for forest seedlings, 
and in a general way formulate and con- 
duct a policy so vital to the true pros- 
perity of the state. While this will en- 
tail some expense, I believe the state can 
undertake no work nor assume any 
equivalent expense that would yield 
to her people greater returns than an 
advanced forestry policy wisely and 
progressively conducted. 
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MONG the riches time has gathered 

A beneath the broad roofs of old 

Salem (which includes the present 

town of Marblehead) are many paintings 

of inestimable value to all lovers of the 
fine arts. 

Mr. Cousins’s photographs of those here 
represented are particularly notable both 
on account of their intrinsic excellence 
and because of the inaccessibility of some 
of them to later photographers. 

Particularly is this true of the nog 
known painting, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” 

A. M. Willard, all photographing of w hich 
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Copyright by Jordan Studio, 1908. 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS FROM OLD SALEM 
By J. RICHARDS DEXTER 


From Photographs by Frank Cousins 


WITCHCRAFT TRIAL OF GEO. JACOBS, BY MATTISON 


is now prohibited by the town authorities 
of Marblehead. The reproductions com- 
monly circulated are particularly un- 
fortunate in that they cut off the lower 
figure, which is an essential part of the 
composition. Like other widely popular 
paintings, this one has suffered other 
forms of kindly intentioned vandalism 
at the hands of advertisers and print 
publishers. 

The original picture was painted for 
exhibition at the Centennial Exposition 
at Philadelphia in 1876. The artist, 
A.M. Willard, was a resident of Cleveland, 
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NOTABLE PAINTINGS FROM OLD SALEM 


Ohio. The painting was purchased by 
Gen. John Devereux, of Marblehead, and 
by him presented to the town ‘‘In mem- 
orv of the brave men of Marblehead who 
have died in battle on land and sea for 
their country,” as the deed of gift recites. 

The three principal figures are portraits, 
the drummer boy being that of General 
Devereux’s own son, the central figure 
is of the artist’s father, at that time a 
Methodist clergyman, in Cleveland, and 
the player of the fife, another citizen of 
Cleveland, Mr. Hugh Boyes. 

The painting, a few years ago, began 
to show alarming signs of decay, and was 
carefully retouched by a _ prominent 
Boston artist as a work of love and patri- 
otism. Indeed it has from the beginning 
been regarded as a national possession, 
a monument in which the whole people 
take pride. 

Another historical painting of great 
interest is the ‘‘Trial of Geo. Jacobs fot 
Witchcraft,” painted by Mattison, and 
now the property of the Essex Institute 

_of Salem, having been presented to that 
society by Messrs. Ripley and Charles 
Ropes. ' 

Jacobs, the victim, was an aged man, 

with long, flowing locks and so feeble that 
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he used two canes in walking abroad. 
These canes are preserved, and rest 
against the frame of the picture. They 
are perhaps the most if not the only 
authentic ‘“‘witch’s staff’’ in existence. 
The old Jacobs house is still standing, 
being located at the foot of Gardner Hill, 
on the road from Salem to Danvers. 

The painting is said by archeologists 
to be the most accurate representation 
of such a scene ever produced. It is very 
spirited in conception and execution, 
showing the old man pleading for his life, 
while his accusers, with the utmost vehe- 
mence, are doing what they can to convict 
him. The trial took place in 1692, and 
after the victim’s execution his grandsons 
stole the body, throwing it across the 
back of a horse and carrying it home for 
burial. 

Prominently located as it is, the picture 
stands as a perpetual warning against 
the excesses of bigotry and intolerance. 

Another Essex Institute picture of 
great value is the portrait of Mrs. Eunice 
(Brown) Fitch, wife of Timothy Fitch, of 
Boston, merchant. The portrait is by 
John Singleton Copley. The painting 
was bequeathed to the Essex Institute 
by Miss C. R. Derby, of Salem. 


‘‘ONn THE GRAND BANKS,” BY NORTON 
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This portrait was painted during 
Copley’s residence in Salem where he 
came to live in 1767, residing in what is 
known as the ‘‘Ruck House,”’ at No. 8 
Mill Street. It is in his best mood, 
tender and spiritual, and is an invaluable 
addition to New England’s artistic 
possessions. 

“Crossing the Grand Banks,” by the 
celebrated marine artist, Norton: This 
beautiful painting was presented to the 
town of Marblehead in 1880 by Hon. 
James J. H. Gregory. 

The year 1846 marks a memorable 
period of disaster in the history of Marble- 
head shipping. The terrible gale of 
September 19 of that year was one of 
the fiercest ever known on the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland. It destroyed 
ten vessels of the Marblehead fleet with 
their crews. This calamity left forty- 
three widows and one hundred and fifty- 
five fatherless children, and may be said 
to have been the death blow to the fishing 
industry of the town. 

The painting is thus in a double sense 
a memorial in the minds of the people of 
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MY MOTHER 
By CROSBY B. SPINNEY 


When crimson wavelets sink to rest — 








Marblehead. 
gers incurred by the hardy seaman who 
ventures on the Grand Banks. 

The lift of the sea, the rising fog, the 
keen outlook, and the general air of ap- 


It shows vividly the dan. 


prehension are finely depicted. ‘There 
is also a splendid breeziness suggested by 
the bellowing canvas and the leaning 
masts of the vessel, which carries the ob- 
server to the very atmosphere of the sea. 

All of these paintings are so distine- 
tively of New England life and so full of 
New England spirit that they may be 
and undoubtedly will be by future gen- 
erations regarded as the beginnings of an 
indigenous art. Just as truly as the great 
masterpieces of the Italian artists are 
representative of the national life of 
Italy and of the spirit of their time, are 
these four paintings which we have se- 
lected typical of New England _patri- 
otism, religious feeling, and hardihood. 
We cannot too highly prize them or take 
too careful steps for their preservation. 
Their meaning to future generations, let 
it be remembered, will be still greater 
than to our own. 


Hushed by the song of pine and fir, 
Alone I watch the cloud-wrapped West 


And drowsy memories wake and stir. 


As nightly tide of blackest cloud 


Rolls o’er the mirrored sky below, 
Veiling in darkness, as a shroud, 


The dying day, then there will glow 


A hope in far-off western skies, 


Mere strips of silvery stream, that She 
Who saw my Sun and Youth arise 


May watch its course — if true it be. 
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THE NEW EDUCATION 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 


tion we would run the boys through 

the mill, and the trick would be done. 
If education were a science we could take 
so much boy and so much curriculum, 
and produce without fail so much 
truth and competence. Alas for our 
theories! Very many of the strong men 
in all of our great cities — the men at 
the heads of factories and banks and 
great industries — were boys who never 
had the advantages of college training. 
Not alone is this true of the so-called 
‘“ practical men,” but many of the fore- 
most names in literature, science, and 
art are those of men who never had any 
“advantages.” It is equally true that 
a great number of college graduates have 
gone to the front. A college degree is no 
adequate certificate of competence. 

And just so long as some men who are 
not college bred take first places on the 
roster of fame, and some men who are 
college bred sink out of sight, most 
thinking men will admit that there is no 
such thing as a science of education. 

And of the college men who succeed, 
who shall say whether they succeeded 
by and through the help the college gave, 
or in spite of it? 

Yet many men who win often wail, 
“Tf I had had the advantages of college 
training!’ If so, it might have ironed 
all the individuality out of them. And 
yet I would have every man have a 
college education, in order that he might 
see how little the thing is really worth. 
And I would have every man rich, that 
he might know the worthlessness of 
riches, 

To take a young man from work, say, 
at eighteen years of age, and keep him 
from useful labor, in the name of educa- 
tion, for four years, will some day be re- 
garded as a most absurd proposition. 
It is the most gigantic illusion of the age. 
Set in motion by priests and preachers, 
the idea was that the young person should 


[’ there only were a science of educa- 


be drilled and versed. in “sacred ’’ 
themes. Hence the dead languages and 
the fixed thought that education should 
be esoteric. The only persons at first 
receiving education were the ones in- 
tended for the church. This separation 
from the practical world for a number of 
years, where work of no practical value 
was done, and the whole attention fixed 
on the abstract themes and theories, 
often tended to cripple the man, so that 
he could never go back to the world of 
work and usefulness. He was no longer 
a producer, and had to be supported by 
tithes and taxes. 

And, of course, as he did not intend to 
go back to the world of work and useful- 
ness, it really didn’t make any difference 
if he did sink into a pupa-like condition 
of nullity. 

If you wish to get a glimpse of pitiable 
helplessness in a man, search out an un- 
frocked priest. Do you wonder that 
preachers uphold the creed? It is a 
death clutch. 

The priestly method of education, of 
trust and reverence, and of repression — 
pouring ideas in from the outside, still 
obtains in most of the large colleges. 
The pupil is not taught to think for him- 
self or express himself. The system of 
recitations, where the lecture plan is in 
vogue, is such, that nearly every youth 
who stands on his feet to recite is nearly 
paralyzed with fright — his teeth chatter 
and his knees knock together. All that 
fine spontaneity which one sees in a well- 
regulated kindergarten is noticeable by 
its absence. 

In the smaller colleges, especially in the 
West, many instances are found of stu- 
dents working their way through school. 
My experience has led me to believe that 
such students stand a very much better 
chance in the world’s race than those 
who are made exempt from practical 
affairs by having everything provided. 
The responsibility of caring for himself 
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is a necessary factor in man’s evolution, 
that must not be too long delayed. 

And the point of this preachment lies 
here: that to make a young man exempt 
from the practical world, from seventeen 
to twenty-one, is to run the risk of ruining 
him for lifes Possibly you have taken 
opportunity from him, and turned him 
into a memonic machine. 

There are people who are always talk- 
ing about preparing for life, and prepar- 
ing for eternity and preparing to meet 
God. We are living in eternity now as 
much as ever we shall, and the only way 
to meet God is to have His spirit in our 
hearts. God is not away off there: He 
is here, and every day is Judgment Day. 

A school should not be a preparation 
for life — a school should be life. 


There will never be a science of ped- 
agogy so long as you take the pupil from 
his work in order to educate him. Isola- 
tion from the world in order to prepare 
for the world’s work is a mistaken policy. 
You might as well take a boy out of a 
blacksmith shop in order to teach him 
blacksmithing. From the age of fourteen 
and upward the pupil should feel that he 
is doing something useful, not merely 
killing time. And so his work and his 
instruction ought to go right along hand 
in hand. And this sort of education is 
given out, in degree, in Purdue University, 
in the Schools of Technology, the various 
Agricultural Colleges, the Ferris Insti- 
tute, by that great man, Booker T. 
Washington, and by various other ex- 
cellent men and women scattered here 
and there. 

Yet we will not approximate the per- 
fect college until we have an institution 
where any boy can go and earn his own 
livelihood, and where he will not be 
humiliated by the operation. Then stu- 
dents will be paid for their work, and in 
turn they will pay for certain advantages, 
and thus the idea of mutuality, recipro- 
city, and economy of time and money will 
be fostered and encouraged. 

But a little while ago, and men were 
educated only that they might belong 
to one of the three so-called ‘ learned 
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professions.”” But we discovered yester- 
day that the “ learned professions ”’ are 
a good deal of a humbug — a truth that 
the best members of the professions are 
now quite willing to admit. 

The best lesson in life is the lesson of 
Self-Reliance, and the college that in- 
culates this best will approach the Ideal. 


There is no more preposterous admoni- 
tion than that which has been dinged 
into the ears of innocence for centuries, 
“‘ Children should be seen and not heard.” 

The healthy, active child is full of im- 
pressions, and that he should express 
himself is just as natural as for a bird to 
sing. It is nature’s way of giving growth 
— no one knows a thing for sure until he 
tells it to some one else. 

We deepen impressions by recounting 
them. 

Last summer on a horseback ride of a 
hundred miles or so, I came to an out of 
the way “‘ Deestrick School,’’ just such a 
one as you see every three miles all over 
New York State. This particular school- 
house would not have attracted my at- 
tention, especially had I not noticed 
that nearly half the school lot was taken 
up with a garden and flower beds. No 
house was near, and it was apparent that 
this garden was the work of the teacher 
and scholars. 

Straightway I dismounted, tied my 
horse and walked into the schoolhouse. 

The teacher was a man of middle age — 
a hunchback, and one of the rarest, 
gentlest spirits I ever met. Have you 
ever noticed what an alert, receptive, and 
beautiful soul is often housed in a mis- 
shapen body? This man was modest 
and shy as a woman, and when I spoke of 
the flower beds, he half apologized for 
them, and tried to change the subject. 

When, after a few moments, he realized 
that my interest in his garden was some- 
thing deeper than mere curiosity, he 
offered to go out with me and show me 
what had been done. So we walked out, 
and out, too, behind us trooped the school 
of just fifteen scholars. 

“In winter we have sixty or more 
pupils, but you see the school is small 
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now. I thought I would try the plan of 
teaching out of doors half the time, and 
to keep the girls and boys busy I just let 
each scholar have a flower bed. Some 
wanted to raise vegetables, and, of course, 
I let them plant any seed they wished. 
The older children, girls and boys, help 
the younger ones—it is lots of fun. 
When the weather is fine we are out here 
a good deal, just working and talking.” 

And that is the way this man taught — 
letting the children do things and talk. 
He explained to me that he was not an 
“educated man,” and as I contradicted 
him my eyes filled with tears. Not edu- 
cated? I wonder how many of us who 
call ourselves educated have a disciplined 
mind, and can call by name the forest 
birds in our vicinity? Do we know 
the bird notes when we hear them? 
Can we with pencil outline the leaves of 
oak, elm, maple, chestnut, hazel, walnut, 
birch, or beech trees, so that others can 
recognize them? 

Do we know by name or on sight the 
insects that fill the summer nights with 
melody? Do we know whether the kady- 
did, cricket, and locust ‘‘sing’”’ with 
mouth, wings, orfeet? Do we know what 
they feed upon, how long they live; what 
becomes of the tree toad in winter? Do 
we know how much a bushel of wheat 
weighs? I wonder what it is to be edu- 
cated. Here was a man seemingly sore 
smitten by the hand of Fate, and yet 
whose heart was filled with sympathy 
and love. He had no quarrel either with 
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the world or destiny. He was childless, 
that he might love all children, and that 
his heart might go out to every living 
thing. The trustees ofthe school did not 
take much interest in the curriculum, 
I found, so they let the teacher have his 
way; and I have since been told that the 
best schools are those where the trustees 
or directors take no interest in the in- 
stitution. 

A collection of birds’ eggs, fungi, and 
forest leaves had been made, and I was 
shown outline drawings of all the leaves 
in the garden. This idea of drawing a 
picture of the object led to a much closer 
observation, the teacher thought. 

And when I found, on questioning 
some of the children, that the whole school 
took a semi-weekly ramble through the 
woods, and made close studies of the wild 
birds, as well as insects, it came to me 
that this man, afar from any “‘ intellectual 
center,” was working out a pedagogic 
system that science could never improve 
upon. Whether the little man realized 
this or not I cannot say, but I do not 
think he guessed the greatness of his work 
and methods. It was all so simple — he 
did the thing he liked to do, and led the 
children out, and they followed because 
they loved the man, and soon loved the 
things that he loved. 

Science seeks to simplify. This coun- 
try school teacher, doing his own little 
work in his own little way, was a true 
scientist. And in the presence of such 
a man should we not uncover? 
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HISTORIC PAGEANTS AND SPECTACLES EN- 
ACTED AT HARTFORD DURING THE 
GREAT BRIDGE FETE 


By BURDETTE CRANE MAERCKLEIN 


HERE have been several notable 
municipal celebrations during the 
past year, in which the old English 

idea of a pageant has been revived and 
adapted to suit conditions here in Amer- 
ica. Although the historical spectacles 
at Quebec and Philadelphia were planned 
on a more comprehensive scale, and to a 
certain extent overshadowed the unique 
pageants given at Hartford during the 
great Bridge Celebration,— neither is de- 
serving of more praise for the spirit in 
which it was carried out, or for the 
patriotic sentiments which it fostered. 
Southern New England might well be 
described as the gift of the Connecticut, 
for in no one of the four states through 
which the long river passes has it exerted 
a more potent influence in developing 
its resources and shaping its destinies 
than in the “Nutmeg State.” It is 
therefore very appropriate that a his- 
torical pageant should have taken place 
in connection with the dedication of the 
magnificent new stone-arch bridge which 
now spans the 1iver at Hartford, and 
which probably for many years to come 
will be known to lovers of statistics as 
the largest bridge of its kind in the world. 
Connecticut history is rich in dramatic 
scenes and stories. The earliest settle- 
ment of the Dutch traders on the banks 
of the “‘ Versche ’’ River; the coming of 
the English under the indomitable 
Holmes; the arrival of the Reverend 
Thomas Hooker, and his little band of 
adventurers from Newtown (now Cam- 
bridge) Massachusetts; the departure of 
the Connecticut delegation for the Pequot 
war; the adoption of the Fundamental 
Orders; the hiding of the colonial charter 
in the hollow trunk of an old oak; the 
execution of Nathan Hale; Washington's 
visit to the famous Webb mansion, in 


Wethersfield; his momentous meeting 
with the Count de Rochambeau, at Hart- 
ford; the reception to Lafayette on the 
occasion of his visit in 1824,— all these 
are scenes which lend themselves natur- 
ally to the exigencies of dramatic repre- 
sentation. 

The Hartford pageant was divided 
into three sections, and distributed over 
the several days of the celebration. The 
opening spectacle represented the land- 
ing of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, and 
the founding of Hartford, as enacted by 
the members of the Hartford Yacht Club, 
with their families, and assisted by a 
tribe of friendly Indians from the Hart- 
ford Canoe Club. The second scene of 
the pageant took place the evening of the 
same day, and showed the soldiers, 
sailors, and citizens of the various his- 
toric wars and periods through which the 
country has passed. The procession 
was in charge of the d fferent patriotic 
societies, and the men who marched were 
enlisted, for the most part, from Trinity 
College and the several military organiza- 
tions of the city and state. The most 
elaborate and carefully planned event of 
the whole pageant was the series of his- 
torical tableaux given the following 
evening, on the banks of the Connecticut 
River. The stage on which they were 
presented was seventy-five feet wide and 
fifty feet deep, and the scenery consisted 
principally of drop curtains painted 
from the original scenes, so that no 
historic details were lacking. The tab- 
leaux were staged under the direction 
of Frank Lea Short, of New York City, 
to whom great credit is due for the success 
of the undertaking. The prologue and 
spoken choruses interpolated between 
the several scenes were written by Dr. 
Charles F. Johnson, Professor Emeritus, 
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NEW NINE-ARCH BRIDGE OVER THE CONNECTICUT, AT HARTFORD 


of English Literature, at Trinity College, 
and recited by the Reverend Cranston 
Brenton, of the same institution, in 
academic cap and gown. 

Never before in its history has Hart- 
ford or Connecticut seen such a multi- 
tude of people as assembled on the banks 
of the river to witness the arrival of the 
Reverend Thomas Hooker and party, and 
the official founding of Hartford. Huge 
grandstands capable of seating thirty 
thousand people had been erected all 
along the splendid boulevard, which 
forms the main approach to the bridge, 
but they were utterly inadequate to 
accommodate the vast crowds which 
covered every available spot in the 
vicinity. 

In the spring of 1636 Hooker and his 
followers, to the number of about one 
hundred and sixty, “left the stern 
theocracy of Boston Bay,’’ to quote Dr. 
Johnson’s prologue, to blaze a tortuous 
trail trough the wilderness. About the 
middle of June, footsore and weary, the 
travelers who had followed the banks of 
the Connecticut for some distance de- 
termined to cross the river and take 
possession of the land where Hartford 
now stands. 

The spectacle opens at this point. The 
west bank of the river was occupied by an 
Indian encampment. Dense columns of 
smoke curled up from the campfires. 
Red-skinned savages, with closely shorn 
locks, ran in and out among the painted 
wigwams, while stunted squaws wandered 


aimlessly to and fro about the settlement. 
A group of children played around one 
of the campfires. Out on the river 
several birch-bark canoes skimmed lightly 
over the placid waters of the ‘ Quon- 
hetacut.”’ Suddenly there is the glint 
of armor among the trees on the opposite 
shore. Then a Puritan soldier appears, 
followed by armed pickets in glistening 
steel helmets. Presently the vanguard 
of the colonists emerge from the grove, 
and soon the woods fairly swarm with 
men, women, and children, heavily laden 
with household goods. A drove of sheep, 
a yoke of oxen, a cow, and some dogs 
wind slowly down toward the river. 
Meanwhile the leaders have discovered an 
old raft, supposedly abandoned by a 
party of Englishmen during the preceding 
year, and preparations are made to em- 
bark. Mrs. Hooker, a helpless invalid, is 
borne down to the raft on a litter by 
four stalwart men. As the barge is 
pushed off frcm the shore, a party of 
Indians, who have been watching the 
‘Englishmen from the other side, rush to 
their canoes and hastily embark. When 
the raft reaches midstream it is com- 
pletely surrounded by their frail canoes, 
but the redmen are peacefully disposed, 
and make signs of friendship to the new- 
comers. With its native escort the barge 
gracefully glides to land, where more 
savages from the encampment eye the 
party curiously as it disembarks. ‘Their 
confidence is soon won, however, by some 
bright-colored blankets which the Eng- 
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HISTORIC PAGEANTS AT HARTFORD 


LANDING OF HOOKER 


lishmen give them, and a few gaudy 
trinkets. Then followed by the leading 
spirits of the congregation, Hooker and 
Stone advance toward the Indian en- 
campment, where a conference is held 
with the redmen, and a pipe of peace 
smoked with solemn ceremony by the 
circle of squatting braves and English- 
men. Without doubt this is the first 
opportunity the latter have had of 
sampling the Connecticut wrapper for 
which the fertile valley was destined to 
become famous, and while it may not 
have been the excellence of the tobacco 
which led them to select this region as the 
site of their future home, it would not be 
extravagant to think that they might 
never have settled here, had not the 
Indians treated them kindly and offered 
them a friendly smoke. However, the 
savages throw down their bows and 
arrows, displaying the palms of their 
hands in token of their good will. The 
main body of the city forefathers, who 
have been packing up their household 
goods and unloading the raft, now ap- 
proach, and the spectacle closes with a 


scene of thanksgiving, in which the pil- 
grims kneel reverently with bared heads, 
while the Reverend Thomas Hooker 
offers prayer and ‘‘ Old Hundred ”’ is 
sung. 

Peculiar interest is attached to the 
foregoing spectacle because of the fact 
that many of the persons who took part 
were lineal descendants of the men who 
founded Hartford and the commonwealth 
of Connecticut. Several of the actors 
were direct descendants of Thomas 
Hooker, and as for the Indians, their 
histrionic skill proclaimed them legiti- 
mate sons of the aborigines without 
attempting to trace their genealogy too 
closely. 

The second section of the pageant was 
of a more spectacular nature. The river 
front was a blaze of light. Festoons and 
streamers of tiny electric lamps extended 
for miles and miles along all the principal 
streets of the town, and the public build- 
ings were all aglow with incandescent 
lights. On an eminence overlooking the 
Connecticut valley, known in Colonial 
times as Sentinel Hill, a large beacon had 
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LAFAYETTE’S COACH 


been erected, from the top of which 
burned a torch. At intervals along the 
west bank of the river graceful Roman 
flambeaux cast a weird, fitful light over 
the surrounding landscape. Altogether 
the calcium lights, the illuminated boats 
and barges on the river, and the nine 
symmetrical arches of the bridge, each 
outlined in effulgent dots of electric light, 
produced a scene which for brilliancy has 
never been equaled in New England. 
Such was the setting for the beautiful 
processional pageant. A flash of red 
fire flared up from the reviewing stand, 
and revealed a group of men resplendent 
in gold lace and gorgeous uniforms. Up 
the road came a file of redcoats, followed 
by several outriders in white wigs and 
blue coats. A lumbering coach brought 
up the rear, driven by a stiff postillion, 
a coachman, and two pompous footmen, 
all in handsomelivery. The coach draws 
up before the reviewing stand; the foot- 
men jump down from their posts and 
throw open thedoors. Twogenerals alight, 
—Washington and Lafayette,—are greeted 
by Governor Trumbull, and escorted to 
seats of honor on the reviewing stand. 


A flourish of trumpets announces the 
approach of the pageant. The grand 
marshal, accompanied by his staff, each 
dressed to represent a different historical 
period, pass in review, and the aides, 
costumed as Morgan Riflemen of the 
Revolution, in fringed trousers and round 
caps, follow at intervals along the line. 
Now the companies come in chronological 
order. A sturdy squad of the year 1635, 
costumed to illustrate the transitional 
stage between the old suits of armor and 
the modern uniforms, files past; followed 
in quick succession by a band of Indians 
in paint and feathers; a party of Puritans, 
in broad-brimmed hats and knee breeches; 
a line of handsome French soldiers, 
veterans of the French and Indian War, in 
smart blue and white uniforms, with 
cocked chapeaux; and bringing up the 
rear of this division, a company of 
British grenadiers in scarlet coats and 
great bearskin hats. The Revolutionary 
troops are ushered in by the familiar 
strains of “‘ Yankee Doodle ’’— first a 
file of British redcoats, then a column of 
continental soldiers in blue and _ buff, 
followed by a contingent of their more 
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HISTORIC PAGEANTS AT HARTFORD 


Mrs. HOOKER BORNE 


showy French allies, and close upon their 


heels a'detachment of sailors who fought 
with John Paul Jones, on the “ Bon- 


homme Richard.”” The old Governor 
Trumbull chaise passes, escorted by a 
troop of Continental cavalry, and then 
the famous J afayette coach, fully 
equipped with outriders, postillions, and 
footmen, and guarded in the rear by a 
platoon of British grenadiers. The new 
division is headed by soldiers of the War 
of 1812, in high shakoes and tight-fitting 
uniforms not unlike those worn at the 
present time by the West Point cadets. 
Veterans of the Mexican War follow, 
together with a small detachment of 
sailors. The heroes of the Civil War are 
represented by two companies — one 
representing the boys in blue, in fresh 
uniforms, ready to leave for the front, the 
other showing the same regiment four 
years later on its return from the war, 
a broken rank of scarred and weather- 
beaten men. A platoon of Spanish War 
soldiers passes, in khaki uniforms, suc- 
ceeded by a squad of sailors of the same 
period, and then the procession is over. 
The antique coach returns. Washington 


TO RAFT ON LITTER 


and Lafayette enter, and are driven 
away, and Governor Trumbull, Baron 
Steuben, and some of the distinguished 
gentlemen of their suites, prepare to de- 
part, unde: cover of darkness, in one of 
those strange anachronisms known as 
automobiles. 

The coach used by Washington and 
Latayette in this procession was im- 
ported over a century and a quarter ago, 
by the latter, who was suffering from the 
effects of a wound in the leg and could 
not ride horseback. The equipage is 
now in the possession of James Fenimore 
Cooper, grandson of the author, of 
Cooperstown, New York. The “ one- 
horse shay ”’ originally owned by Gover- 
nor Trumbull, or ‘“‘ Brother Jonathan,”’ 
as Washington loved to call him, has 
already been alluded to. 

The great amphitheater in which the 
historical tableaux were enacted was 
situated on the west bank of the Con- 
necticut Rive, in sight of the new bridge. 
After a brief prologue the curtain arose. 
A single savage is revealed, ciouching on 
the brink of the river and gazing awe- 
struck into the distance. His first im- 
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pulse is to warn his fellows. They ap- 
proach timidly, peer down the stream for 
a moment, turn back and disappear. A 
sail appears in the distance. Then a 
solitary Dutch captain mounts the hill 
and scans the fertile valley. He beckons 
to his companions, and the stage is 
quickly filled with a company of men, 
women, and children, carrying household 
utensils. The women kindle a fire, 
while the men bring from the ship the 
framework and timbers of a rude block- 
house. The Dutch possession (1635) 
has begun. Before the curtain arises 
again on the same scene the Dutch have 
erected a trading post, ‘“The House 
of Hope.” A group of children romp 
merrily before it. Madam Van Cuyler 
spies a sail. The men are hastily sum- 
moned and the guns manned. An 
English boat approaches. William 
Holmes and a band of Englishmen enter 
with a commission from the governor of 
Plymouth, to go up the river to trade. 
The Dutch traders, jealous of their rights, 
challenge them, and are about to fire, 
when Captain Van Cuyler orders them to 
let the Englishmen pass on unmolested. 
This is the beginning of the end of the 
Dutch possession. 

A third time the curtain arose on the 
same scene to show the arrival of Thomas 
Hooker, in its chronological succession. 
The spectacle was carried out in the same 
general manner as on the preceding day, 
only more effectively in its restricted 
setting. 

In the spring of 1637, the Connecticut 
towns, having obtained the allegiance of 
Uncas, sachem of the Mohegans, deter- 
mined to make war on the hostile tribe 
of Pequots. The night of May 10, 
according to the chronicles, was spent 
in solemn prayer, and on the morrow 
ninety armed men, under the command 
of Captain John Mason, gathered on the 
banks of the river, ready to depart. The 
stage picture was arranged to simulate 
a bas-relief, and the prevailing tones were 
gray. On the left were seen the soldiers, 
led by Captain Mason, bidding farewell 
to their wives and sweethearts. Not a 
word was spoken or a motion made. At 
the right of the picture a single Indian 
bent over a canoe as if about to embark. 
In the soft moonlight the figures stood 
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out from the dull background as if cy 
from stone. 

For the succeeding tableau the scene 
was changed to represent the interior of 
an old meeting house. Grouped about 
large table in the center of the room are 
seated the leaders of the colony, among 
them Thomas Hooker, Roger Ludlow, 
Samuel Stone, John Mason, and Governor 
Haynes. Thomas Hooker holds aloft 
the document to which the others have 
just assented, known as the “ Funda- 
mental Orders’ (1639), and described 
by one of America’s leading historians 
as ‘‘ the first written constitution that 
created a government.” 

The scene which followed was full of 
life and movement, and depicted vividly 
the hiding of the charter (1687). To the 
right stood the venerable tree destined to 
go down in history as the charter oak, 
The rear of the stage was set to show the 
council chamber filled with colonial 
magistrates. Sir Edmond Andross en- 
ters, together with his suite and body- 
guard, a brilliant patch of color, and 
is formally proclaimed royal governor. 
The charter granted the colony by Charles 
the second is then demanded, produced, 
and laid upon the table. Suddenly the 
candles are extinguished and the assem- 
bly is enveloped in darkness. There are 
loud cries, ‘‘ The charter is gone,” then 
there is a dash for the door, and the 
chamber is deserted. Without.the figure 
of Captain Joseph Wadsworth is dimly 
seen stealing through the darkness toward 
the oak tree. Stealthily he conceals the 
charter in its hollow trunk and hurries 
away. ‘The curtain falls. 

The curtain rolled up once again to 
picture one of the most dramatic incidents 
of American history, the execution of 
Nathan Hale (1776). In the center of 
the stage stands Nathan Hale, his hands 
bound behind him, and one foot resting 
on the base of the scaffold. A guard of 
British soldiers surrounds him, and in the 
background a group of weeping women. 
The simplicity and pathos of the whole 
representation picture graphically the 
environment in which the immortal 
sentence was spoken, “‘I only regret 
that I have but one life to lose for my 
country.” 

Then followed a tableau which re- 
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called one of the lighter incidents of the 
Revolution,— Washington’s visit to the 
Webb mansion, in Wethersfield (May, 
1781). A party of ladies and gentlemen 
js gathered around the colonial dining 
table, and General Washington is pro- 
posing the health of Mistress Abigail 
Chester, the wife of one of his staff 
officers, and a famous belle. Governor 
Trumbull and Colonel Wadsworth join 
with Washington in drinking the toast. 
It is a charming picture, full of the spirit 
and social grace of the eighteenth century. 

The meeting of Washington and 
Rochambeau (May, 1781) was a most 
interesting picture. The historic meeting 
occurred at the dark period of the 
Revolution. Washington had come to 
confer with ‘“‘ Brother Jonathan,” and 
the campaign, which resulted in the fall 
of Yorktown is supposed to have been 
planned at this time. The meeting took 
place before the old courthouse at Hart- 
ford. The street is filled with people, all 
anxiously awaiting the arrival of the dis- 
tinguished personages. Mrs. Trumbull, 
with several friends, is watching the pro- 
ceedings from an elevated platform. 
Governor Trumbull and his bodyguard of 
Governor’s footguards are lined up at one 
side. A company of Continental soldiers 
enters, followed by General Washington 
and the members of his staff. Then a 
squad of French militia appears, preced- 
ing the Count de Rochambeau, Admiral 
de Tiernay, the Marquis de Chastellux, 
and their suites. There is a shout of 
welcome from the crowd which throngs 
the square, and the curtain falls on a 
grand military display. 

Lafayette’s visit to the country, in 
1824, was rendered memorable by a 
series of balls, parties, dinners, and re- 
joicings of all descriptions, such as have 
been accorded to but. few guests of the 


nation, and Hartford did not fall behind 
the other cities in its welcome to the 
illustrious ‘‘ hero of two worlds.” The 
stage picture represented the spectacu- 
lar reception to Lafayette, in which a 
minuet was danced by twenty couples. 
In the midst of the dance the French 
general enters, accompanied by a lady, 
and is showered with roses. The dance 
is then resumed and brought to a digni- 
fied conclusion. 

From 1824 to 1908 isafarery. When 
Lafayette came to Hartford he must have 
crossed the Connecticut River, if he had 
occasion to do so, on a covered wooden 
toll bridge, erected only six years before. 
During the great dedicatory celebration, 
however, his coach crossed the river sev- 
eral times on a magnificent granite 
highway, built not for a day, but for all 
time. Such is the story of progress from 
the age of wooden bridges to that of 
splendid stone structures. There were to 
have been two intervening tableaux to 
bridge over the gap of eighty-four years,— 
the presentation of Battle Flags (1861) 
and General Grant’s Visit to Hartford 
(1880) ,— but both were finally aban- 
doned, and the pageant proper closed 
with a meeting of the Bridge Commission. 
In the picture, United States Senator 
Morgan G. Bulkeley and the other 
members are represented in the act of 
signing the document which authorized 
the building of the bridge. 

So ended this unique pageant. The 
English may be far ahead of us in the 
production of historic spectacles and 
pageants, but the fact has been ably 
demonstrated that the incidents of Amer- 
ican history are no less picturesque in 
their rough settings and certainly no less 
adaptable to the exigencies of dramatic 
representation than the scenes enacted 
at Oxford. 
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FROM A WINTER DIARY 


By MARY C. DICKERSON 


Illustrated by the Author 


A RESTING TIME FOR THE LIFE OF THE EARTH 


OVEMBER 24. At sunset the 
N river is like a line of silver through 
a valley in shadow, though here 
a high meadow lies in dull yellow light, 
and yonder the tops of corn shocks glow 
feebly in the late sunshine. After the 
sun’s setting, there is no warmth of color; 
only cold yellow light low along the hori- 
zon. At night the half moon in a clouded 
sky makes plain the bare earth, the black 
trees, and long shadows. 

Now is ushered in a resting time for 
the life of the earth, from which that life 
will waken strengthened; and a time for 
new vigor of mind and spirit in man. 
Civilization has advanced chiefly in 
temperate climes, with their alternating 
seasons. Man is influenced away from 


brain work by the summer, not only by 


its high temperatures, but also— even 
though unconsciously — by its luxuriance 
of beauty. Summer’s work is to keep the 
vegetative part of man at a high standard. 
But winter’s cold and austerity incite 


mental activity and lend speed to the 
development of will power. 

December 7. The dusk settles be- 
tween four and five in the afternoon, 
obscuring the distance. It draws con- 
stantly nearer; it blends tree and shrub 
and stone wall, till grayness wraps all 
about — though the eye can still distin- 
guish near field and road as somewhat 
less gray. A weird, melancholy light 
holds us to earth and binds us as a part 
of earth’s life. 

Then the afterglow! The sun’s dying 
fire creeps up from the horizon, deepens, 
spreads. All is more visible for a time, 
then everything drops into obscurity — 
except the treetops. Even of these the 
smaller trees are soon lost in the black- 
ness that stretches from the immediate 
foreground to the horizon. But the 
giants stand out against the dull red of 
the sky, each proclaiming as at no other 
time of day its own character, the dignity 
of pines hospitably reaching out their 
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tasseled branches,—- the grace of spread- 
ing elms. 

The moon deepens its faint yellow; the 
sky brightens. Relation to earth pro- 
saic or otherwise, all life’s realism, sinks 
away. It is night— when the eye is 
forced to consider what seems infinite 
space. 

December 10. The woods and fields 
must be filled to overflowing with white- 
footed mice. Set traps with meat for 
short-tailed shrews, and in the morning 
there are two or three gentle-faced 
tawny or gray mice in each trap and 
cozily ensconced in nests, too, having 
pulled up all the grasses and leaves that 
could be reached through the wires. 
Sink a stone jar in the woods for shrews, 
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‘and Whitefoot looks up inquiringly from 


its depths in the morning. Sink a jar 
in the field by the brook in the course of a 
star-nosed mole’s burrow, and even there 
will be the gentle Whitefoot in the morn- 
ing. Set atrap with corn or sweet apples 
for a red squirrel, and lo and behold! the 
bait is nibbled away and the trap is 
sprung though empty, Whitefoot having 
beat a retreat through the wires. 

Scrape away leaves in low wet woods 
anywhere, and you will find Whitefoot’s 
runways containing here and there an 
eaten hickory nut. Lift up any stone 
which has a space under it, break into 
any hollow log, and you are likely to re- 
veal a pint of Whitefoot’s cherry pits or 
nuts, or perchance uncover his nest. 


MISTLETOE 


By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Here in her father’s library, 
On Christmas Eve,,I wait sedatelv 
Till Mistress Nancy comes to me — 


That damsel most serene and stately. 


And dangling from the chandelier 
A berried spray (long since I knew it) 
Seems to proclaim, ‘‘ She hung me here, 
I dare you — dare you — do it, do it.” 


Well, Christmas comes but once a year — 
Less often such a chance I fancy, 

So, ’ere you cross the room, I fear 
That something may surprise you, Nancy. 








THE MERRY YULE-TIDE 


By EUGENE WOOD 
Author of ‘‘ Back Home,”’ etc. 


HE season has come ’round again 
wherein! we hang up in the front 
windows holly wreaths tied with 

red ribbon, bow side to the street, so 
that the passersby who haven’t paid 
for them may get the good of them (we 
haven’t paid for them, either — yet; but 
we intend to as soon as ever we can get 
our salary out of pawn), and wind a 
feathery green stuff around the gas fix- 
tures, although the flies have long since 
quit their roosting there; wherein we 
give an order for a firtree at the grocer’s, 
unlock the storeroom in the basement, 
and get ourselves all over dust pulling 
apart the tight-wedged plunder there, 
hunting the box that holds the fragile 
balls, isinglass angels, strands of tinsel 
(you can give your fingers a nasty cut 
with that stuff, did you know that? 
trying to straighten out its kinks), the 
yards and yards of golden caterpillar 
you festoon the branches with, the wabbly 
candle holders, and the pink wax tapers 
welded by the furnace heat into a 
formless gob; wherein the streets are 
throng (not ‘‘ thronged’’) with fakirs 
peddling foolishness you wouldn’t catch 
if it was thrown at you, and — as if there 
wasn’t racket enough already to deave a 
post, and chances a plenty to lose your 
small change -—every corner has its 
kettle with chicken wire across its top, 
and a frozen-toed Salvation Army Santa 
Claus, with a red coat, white whiskers, 


and blue nose, standing beside it jang- 
ling a handbell and begging for Christ- 
mas dinner money for those who will 
otherwise go hungry on the nineteen 
hundred and ninth birthday of “the 
world’s Redeemer, and please don’t ask 
me to explain why they go hungry inthe 
midst of plenty, although I know and 
you more than half suspect; wherein 
you go to bed at night with $4.63 in your 
right-hand breeches pocket, and get up 
out of bed in the morning to tind thirteen 
cents in the same pocket, and there is 
whispering and slamming of doors when 
you come home from work; wherein you 
stew and study, and study and stew 
what you must get and who you must 
get for, only to find out on the day, that 
somebody you ought to have remem- 
bered just as a cold business proposition 
has sent you a handsome gift, while you 
haven’t so much as sent them a penny 
picture card; wherein you put your 
shopping off until the crowds are at their 
craziest, and you wrestle and scuffle 
through the stores, which haven’t so 
much oxygen in them as will fill a thimble, 
to the great risk of losing all your buttons, 
physical and intellectual, and the sales- 
ladies are so snippy and _ indifferent, 
though Lord knows why they should be, 
since they haven’t a thing on earth to do 
for fifteen hours a day but stand on their 
feet and wait on customers; wherein we 
school ourselves to take conniption fits 
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of joy over some silly present they give 
us that we haven’t any more use for than 
a cat has for a bathing suit, and hide our 
disappointment at not getting what we’ve 
been hinting for since last October; 
wherein — But hold on. Let me draw 
a breath and start another paragraph. 
Yes, the joyous season of the year has 
come around at last. First of December 
there’ll be the semi-annual interest on the 
mortgage — Oh, goody, goody! — and the 
fifteenth there’ll be the annual premium 
on the life insurance — Hoo-ee! — and 
then it’ll be only ten days more till 
Christmas! Tit-tat-toe! Three in a row! 
‘Oh, how can I wait? All together now. 
‘Three cheers for — Uck — oh!. Well, sir, 
I was afraid they’d do that. I know. I 
know you told me that if I didn’t hitch 
around so in my chair they’d last me lots 
Jonger, but do you know what J told you? 
If I told you once I told you fifty times 
to tack some kind of a patch on the inside 
to sort o’ hold the threads together. 
Well, I'll have to wait now for a new 
suit till the first of February. I'll have 
to, and that’s all about it. Yessum, 


I'll do my best to try and remember to 
keep my coat buttoned and well puiled 


down. 

Christmas is almost here. In just 
about a month to-night papa and 
mamma, their hearts throbbing with 
anticipation, will light the candles on the 
tree. (Got a bucket of water handy? 
Well, go fill one before I strike the match. 
And say. Put the blankets where you 
can grab ’em quick to throw around Elsie 
in case. . ) In just about a month 
to-morrow morning we'll crunch the 
candy into the rug at every step, and all 
‘we touch will be gawmed up and sticky. 
In just about a month this afternoon 
we'll all be dull and headachey and 
«ross and tired out and disappointed. 
It will be: “‘ Ma! Make Freddie gim’ my 
doll-ee-ee-ee!’? and ‘“‘Ma! Make Elsie 
stop kickin’ my cars!” and ‘“‘ Robbie! 
Stop — blowing — that HORN! It just 
goes right through me!”’ and ‘‘ My Lord, 
Lizzie! Can’t you keep those brats from 
fighting every minute of the time? ‘ Yah- 
yah-yah ’ from morning till night. Per- 
fect bedlam. Wish’t I hadn’t e’t that 
last piece of mince pie.”” And in about 
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six weeks from now the garbage cans 
will bristle with mangey trees shedding 
their needles, and the vacant lots smoul- 
dering with blackened stobs that will not 
burn up, that will not break up, and 
hardly can be chopped up to go into the 
furnace, let alone the range. 

Christmas is coming! Hip-hip.— Ho- 
hum! 

Between ourselves and not to go any 
further, it’s a confounded nuisance, 
isn’t it? this heathenish annual ‘ pot- 
latch’ like the ones the Indians have 
and give themselves poor. And _ it’s 
getting worse each year. Or else — 
Or else we’re getting old and losiny our 
interest in foolishness. 

What do we keep it up for? We all 
know the answer to that conundrum: 
‘‘ For the children’s sake.’”’ Give them a 
grand, good time, we say, while they can 
have a grand good time. Their troubles 
will come soon enough. They have their 
troubles now, they think, Lord love ‘em! 
but they’re like the summer showers 
that soon pass off and the sun comes out 
again, and Nature smiles at us brighter 
than before, brighter because the tears 
still glisten on her cheeks. But with us 
it is according as the preacher saith: 
“The clouds return after the rain.” 
The sky is always threatening. Mis- 
fortune grabs at us from behind every 
corner. We may fall sick, or an accident 
may cripple us or death take us or that 
paradox of civilization, hard times. 
If something happens to us, what will 
become of them? Always fear is at our 
elbow, summer and winter, year in, 
year out. And against you keep that 
up and keep it up, and fear always 
right there, it kind o’ gets on your nerves. 
We read exciting stories, we go to funny 
plays, we hunt up all kinds of things to 
do to “take us out of ourselves ’’ like 
the witches of old time that could creep 
out of their skins and go off on jaunts, 
but when all’s over, and we put on our- 
selves again, there is fear at our elbow, 
just as before, and ‘“‘ If anything should 
happen to me, what would become of 
them?” Their time is coming. They'll 
he haunted one day just like that. Give 
them a grand, good time while they can 
have a good time. Like the song says: 
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Life may be sad to us that wake, 
Sleep, little babe, and know not why. 

Well, sir, the Good Man has provided 
for that. It’s all hidden from them. 
Some magic wall fences and keeps them 
from worry for the future. Through it 
they see the world but cannot sense its 
fearsomeness. Though they clasp their 
arms around our necks and hug us tight 
as they can hug, the ache within our 
hearts beating against their little bodies 
cannot go through. The magic wall 
defends them. They are in Abraham’s 
bosom, in a manner of speaking, we 
“tormented in this flame.”’ Too soon 
a bridge will span the gulf betwixt us; 
too soon the’ flaming sword will bar the 
way back to Eden; too soon the magic 
wall will all dissolve and disappear. 
Maybe you don’t remember it in your 
life, but I do in mine, the sickening 
heartache that came upon me when I 
saw the day draw near that I should be 
no more a child, fended and cared for, but 
a man thrown out among the wolves to 
make my battle for my bare life the best 
I could. 

I think that’s why we want to laugh 
and cry both when some little child says 
something that shows she sees the world 
only through the magic wall, like a little 
neighbor of mine that always waggles 
her hand at me when she goes past my 
house. A party of automobilists had 
their machine break down before her 
door. ‘‘Is your auto’beel paid for?” 
she chirruped. ‘‘ My pa’s peddle-horse 
is prett’ near paid for. He’s had it 
‘most a year now and he’s only got one 
more pay to make.”’ Still in Abraham’s 
bosom. A few years more and she will 
go mental miles out of her way to dodge 
so dangerous a topic of conversation. 

I think that’s why we feel we ought to 
lie to them so boldly about Santa Claus 
while we can, before they learn what 
sort of a place they’re in. The world 
that God has made that stretches out- 
wardly ’way beyond where the telescope 
falters and turns back ’way into the 
absolute zero of the interstellar spaces, 
and inwardly beyond where the micro- 
scope goes blind and speculation keeps 
up the search till it encounters ions 
bouncing about in the once ultimate 
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atom, like fleas in a big pillowcase 
(suspecting that these in turn are Chinese 
boxes) — that world we don’t dare lie 
about, even on Sunday, any more. But 
we cheerfully agree that the world that 
man has made is all the better for de- 
ception either of ourselves or others. 
Easier to get along in. 

Yet boldly as we lie, and firmly as we 
resolve to keep the lie a-going to the age 
limit, the difficulties pile up and pile up 
until the boldest of us must lose heart. 
In the smaller towns where houses are 
not jammed up against each other or 
heaped on top of one another it is still 
possible to get away with Santy and his 
team of reindeer scooting from the house- 
top to the ground and up to housetop on 
the run again. It ain’t sich a fur ways. 
One nice little girl I know, back there in 
the soft-coal country, old enough to play 
‘The Joyous Farmer,” and the scale in 
two flats, puts out by the grateside on 
Christmas Eve a basin of water, a bar of 
soap, and a clean towel for the saint to 
wash up with. Or she did last year. 
But in the big cities where the apartment 
houses are so tall that to a child they 
haven’t any roofs, and where at best 
there is a square of asbestos golden- 
glowing in the gas flames, and at worst a 
‘summer front ’’ with not a smidgeon of 
a chimney back of it, Santy is practically 
impossible, except as in the case of one 
small friend of mine who figured the old 
fellow coming down the Welsbach light, 
that being the only chimney that had 
come into his steam-heated life. Add to 
all this the miraculous multiplication of 
Santa Clauses at street corners with their 
kettles and handbells, and in every de- 
partment store (skinny Santa Clauses 
too, not the fat and ‘‘ pussy’”’ kind), and 
it gets so that all of childhood that has 
ceased to bring home woven paper mats 
from kindergarten, hooks up its nose and 
draws the corners of its mouth down 
with an unpretty sneer of: ‘‘ A-a-ah! 
Hot air! It’s just your popper and your 
mommer.’ 

And that’s tough. That’s carrying 
muck raking a mite too far, I think, 
when you cannot even work a benevolent 
confidence game. There may be a bug 
under every chip — has been so far, at 
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any rate,— but why not let that one 
chip lie? Leave us some little of our 
ancient faith. 

For it really seems to most of us that 
the Christmas of Old Santy and giving 
presents is as old as all get-out. That’s 
the funny part about any institution: 
You think it always has been and it 
always will be. I don’t know about 
“‘always will be.” To be sure I’ve 
groaned and growled and jawed the 
foolishness of it all, and gone on at a 
great rate, but, still and all, if you were 
to pin me right down to it, and say: 
“‘Looky here. S’posin’ now — s’posin’ 
you had the power to stop it right chug 
off short, would you?” Id hang my 
head and kind o’ snigger: ‘“ Thnnnn! 
why —ah-ah—I don’t know as I 
would.” 

But as to whether it has always been 
I can speak with positiveness. It hasn’t. 
It is just a few years older than Abraham 
Lincoln Republicanism, and a few years 
younger than Andrew Jackson Democ- 
racy. 

There was my mother’s father. He 
- was out in the field one winter’s morning 


with his team, and one of the neighbors 
going by hollered at him: ‘“‘ Why, Uncle 
Billy,” he said to him, “ whutch you 


workin’ to-day fer? 
what day it is?” 

“Taint Sunday, is it?.”’ anxiously in- 
quired my grandpa, the cold chills strik- 
ing into his inwards for fear he had lost 
track. 

“Why no,” the man said, “ ’taint 
Sunday, but it’s prett’ nigh “ke Sunday. 
It’s Christmas.”’ 

“Ts that so?’’ mused grandpa. ‘“ Let 
me see. Comes on the 25th, don’t 
it? Monday was the 21st, Tuesday was 
the 22d, Wednesday was— yes, sir, 
you’re right.” 

So he put up the horses, washed up, 
changed his clothes and went and read 
a chapter in the Bible. What else could 
he do? What else was there to do? 
And even that much was a great come- 
down from the high ground of his grand- 
daddy’s time. For Christmas then was 
nothing less than ‘‘ popish mummery.” 
Mustn’t have any fun of any kind — Ts! 
Ts! No! No dancing or theater-going or 
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card playing to keep you up nights and 
make you dull and slow motioned on 
your employer’s work next day; no wear- 
ing gold and silver and costly apparel 
to make you hanker for more wages; no 
holidays to spoil you with idleness; just 
licking into your work as hard as you 
could drive from candlelight to candle- 
light so as to keep your mind off the ex- 
ceeding slimness of your chance to dodge 
the Bad Place. 

On the other side of the kin there was 
that degree of laxness of views to be 
expected of those who picked up and 
left Virginia because they had the crazy 
notion that Ham’s scandalous behavior 
when his father, Noah, got tanked up 
after he left the ark, was not good and 
sufficient reason for holding negroes in 
slavery. Flighty, irresponsible old coot 
that he was, my great-grandfather used 
on a Christmas morning to set four chairs 
in a square and drape them with bed- 
clothes and crawl inside, and, to the large 
delight of the youngsters on that Holy 
Day, presently UP! popped Mr. Punch 
with his big nose and his humpback and 
his squalling voice, and carried on per- 
fectly terrible, beat his wife, and oh! I 
don’t know what all, till the first thing 
he knew, UP! popped the — er — Bad 
Man, and I tell you, him and Mr. Punch 
had it hot and heavy there for awhile. 
Yes, the Devil got the best of it. He 
often does, if you’ve noticed. 

Any Christmas presents? 

N-n-n — NO-oo! 

(And, by the way, you told me, didn’t 
you? that you thought some of buying 
your little boy a train of express cars and 
a track torunthemon. He’s just about 
the age now, I think I heard you say, of 
one little boy that was in that kitchen 
where my great-grandpap cut up so the 
Christmas before he died. I just wanted 
to ask you if you thought when he gets 
to be past seventy years old he’ll re- 
member that express train as vividly 
and joyfully as that little boy of long 
ago remembers now “ Punch and the 
Devil having a fight? ’’) 

It is generally agreed that we must 
thank Dickens for reviving ‘‘ the Christ- 
mas spirit.” Before him, keeping the 
Feast of the Nativity seems to have been 
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associated with the idolatrous practice 
of eating fish on Friday. Some time 
when I am convalescing from a hard spell 
of sickness, and am kind of weak and be- 
addled in my mind, I’m going to take a 
course of reading in E. P. Roe and Charles 
Dickens, and while I’m about it, and fit 
for nothing else, I’m going to find out 
if he so much as hints at Christmas 
presents and Santa Claus or any doings 
in this festal season except eating your- 
self into a trance and drinking whiskey 
and hot water with lemon and sugar in 
it what some people call a ‘‘ whiskey 
stew.” ‘Till I learn differently I’m going 
to hold the conviction that ‘‘ the Christ- 
mas spirit”? in the mid-Victorian age 
was a boozy benevolence, peace on 
earth, roast goose to men. 

Christmas nowadays is one of the se- 
quels of Romanticism. It springs from 
the same source as Scott’s novels, imi- 
tation Gothic architecture, ritualism, 
lively music in the churches instead of a 
few poky old psalm tunes dolefully 
twanged through the nose, Byron’s poems 
and Beecham’s pills. It is another of 
the many notes of the nineteenth century, 
along with public schools and the pro- 
tective tariff, kerosene and chromos, 
labor unions and locomotives, woman’s 
rights and wearing rubbers, fortunes 
that make the Count of Monte Cristo a 
cheap skate, and children working in 
cotton mills. 

But it was chiefly the German Revolu- 
tion of °48 that gave us our modern 
merry Yule-tide. Those ‘“‘ undesirable 
citizens ” of Germany who attempted to 
undermine the foundations of society 
and destroy law and order by their 
ungrateful clamor for the suffrage, and 
who, very properly, had to light out 
because of such conduct, brought their 
beer and Christmas to a nation that had 
been keeping Thanksgiving Day and 
drinking whiskey and hard cider, a 
beautiful combination, and one that 
takes three days to get sober from. 

Don’t youremember? When you were 
little you used to call him “‘ Kriss Kringle” 
as often as you used to call him Santa 
Claus. And what is ‘“‘ Kriss Kringle ” 
but a clumsy Ommericonner effort to get 
Our tongues around ‘“ Christ kindl’,” 
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the Christ child? And Santa Claus is as 
Dutch as crout, if you want to know. 
Also, you had to learn to say, ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas!’’ Your instinct is to shout, 
“Christmas gift!’’ and claim a forfeit 
if you say it first. 

I myself am not so very gosh-awful old, 
but I remember very plainly the first 
Christmas tree I ever saw in any private 
house. It was in the tiny cottage of a 
German bookbinder. He had gilded 
hickory nuts and hung them on the tree 
with apples and the shining candles. 
It was pretty enough but sort of outland- 
ish. Impractical. But what could you 
expect of a grown man, with whiskers 
on him, yes, sir, that couldn’t talk plain 
yet? No, he couldn’t! He said ‘ dot” 
when he meant “ that,’’ and ‘‘ meelsh ” 
when he meant ‘“ milk.”” Wouldn’t you 
think he’d know better, and him the 
father of a family? 

Christmas trees in churches were sensi- 
ble enough because folks had them 
there, but in private houses — non- 
sense! Anything that is —— Why, that’s 
all right; anything that isn’t yet — All 
darn foolishness, I say. 

My first appearance as a public speaker 
was at a Sunday school Christmas doings. 
I think I must have been all of six years 
old at the time, and I have often envied 
the people on that occasion the rare 
intellectual and elocutionary treat they 
must have had when they heard my 
magnificent organ with its wealth of 
tonal power and wonderful interpreta- 
tive temperament voicing the sonorous 
periods that Brother Jeremiah Kelly 
had written out for me on four pages of 
notepaper, blue-lined and stamped with 
an Indian’s head up in the corner. One 
phrase of it and one alone has clung to 
me through all the changing scenes of 
life since then, like a cockle-burr in a 
cow’s tail. It is this: ‘‘ Dear lambs of 
the flock.” I remember it because my 
mother had such a time explaining to 
me that though the children were not 
really little sheepies, like the lambs out 
at Uncle Doc’s and grandpa’s, Brother 
Kelly was not telling stories, which’ is 
naughty and which you get smacked for 
telling. Nor was he making fun of them 
and calling names, which is also naughty. 
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The idea was, you understand, to pro- 
long the agony to the limit of endurance. 
The place was rank with odors of ‘‘ clear 
toys,” tard crystalline candies, all red and 
yellow and shaped like birds and fishes 
and acorns and all such, done up in tarla- 
tan bags, and oranges, which were very 
precious and foreign in those days, and 
the children sat there and gulped and 
slobbered and fidgeted as much as their 
jammed-in condition permitted, while 
an endless string of persons got up and 
spoke pieces and sung songs and talked 
and talked and talked and talked forever 
and forever and then a long, long time. 
But finally they did get through, and then 
the giving out of presents began. Every- 
body got an orange and a tarlatan bag 
of candy ’most as big as one fist, and 
they called out your name and you went 
up to “ the altar’’ (which is what they 
called the rail around the pulpit plat- 
form in those days), and you got the pres- 
ent your pa had given you, and went back 
to your seat, and after a while they 
called out your name and you went up 
to the altar and got the present your 
Aunt Lou had given you, and went back 
to your seat, and so on until they had 
found all the presents on the tree that had 
been given to you by all your relatives 
and friends. And those little boys who 
got a ten-cent dogknife made of cast-iron 
thoroughly enjoyed seeing other boys 
get a pair of skates that you don’t have 
tostrapon. And the little girls who got 
china dolls with glittering marcel waves 
of black crockery hair, and sawdust 
bodies and feet that toed in, sucked in 
their breaths with sheer delight to see 
Belle Brown come down the aisle with a 
wax doll the next size smaller than her- 
self, a doll with a gorgeous creation of a 
Paris hat on hair that could be combed, 
and a dress of this thin, fancy silk stuff, 
I don’t know what you call it, but awfully 
dear goods. And Arthur Snyder was 
called up (he was a big boy) and got a 
fine-tooth comb off the tree which some- 
one with a taste for comedy had given 
him, and everybody “s’rieked”’ with 
laughter, and I don’t see why, for a fine- 
tooth comb is a very useful present, 
especially if you sit next in school to 
some of those young ones from the 
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Hardscrabble end of town. And Mamie 
Myrice got a muslin picture book about 
Bo-peep, and that was funny, because she 
was a big girl that had started to high 
school, too big for muslin picture books 
about Little Bo-peep had lost her sheep 
and didn’t know where to FIND ’em. 
Let ’em alone and they’ll come home an 
bring their tails beEHIND ’em. 

But, tactful and thoroughly enjoyable 
by all was the practice of displaying 
family presents before the whole Sunday 
school, they soon shut down on it, and 
I never could find out why. I should 
think it would be ‘“‘ good for business,”’ 
and that’s the main thing, isn’t it? Be- 
cause if anybody were inclined at all to 
go light on buying Christmas presents 
for those near and dear to him, thus 
depressing trade, his pride in seeing his 
children fare as well as any other man’s 
children would urge him to splurge, and 
thus put money in circulation. And look 
at the incentive to ambition. Look how 
it developed git up and git in a person, 
and the resolve to go ahead and make a 
lot of money, no matter how. Oh, I don’t 
see why they ever dropped it. ‘‘ Preach- 
ers’ doings,’ I suppose. They’re always 
butting in to save the feelings of those 
whom the Lord hasn’t blessed with this 
world’s goods. As if feelings counted 
when compared with business! 

Speaking of Belle Brown’s wax doll, 
she’s got it yet. It was such a nice doll 
she couldn’t play with it. When she was 
all dressed up fit to kill and out for a 
walk in her white kid shoes (be careful 
where you step and don’t get your shoes 
dirty!) she was allowed to carry it. ‘The 
doll she played with was one her Aunt 
Jennie made her the New Year’s after, so 
as to stop her everlasting teasing to 
have the wax doll. Aunt Jennie made 
it out of rag, and marked-eyes and nose 
and ‘mouth on its muslin face with a lead 
pencil, and Belle took it to bed with her 
nights and lugged it around and lugged it 
around until it was no longer sanitary. 
But the wax doll she has yet and shows 
it to her grandchildren. It can open and 
shut its eyes, and{it is just as clean and 
pretty as it was the night it came off the 
Christmas tree. Thus fulfilling the end 
for which dolls are created. 
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Yes, we give presents to the children 
on Christmas that they may have a 
grand good time. But sometimes I 
wonder if we know how to give them a 
grand good time. Sometimes I wonder 
if the magic wall between us and them, 
which shields them from the trouble that 
is with us in our down-sitting and our up- 
rising, does not also shut us off from 
their enchanted world. They have their 
“secret chambers of imagery ”’ to which 
we have no entrance. We give them 
games of competition which it would 
delight us to the ground to play at, 
games of struggle and beset with rules 
to tax the intellect of an astronomer, and 
the upshot is a quarrel. But with a 
couple of nails they can have more fun 
than you can shake a stick at. Nails? 
They’re railroad tracks and swords and 
chimes of bells and snakes and bridges — 
Oh, anything! 

Just to illustrate, and speaking of the 
train of cars you’re going to buy for your 
youngster so as to develop his imagina- 
tion and his play instinct: While his 
daddy was gone for matches, to pass the 
time I talked with Kenneth, who was 
about the age when his daddy wanted 
his curls cut (or what were curls the 
morning after the kid rollers) and his 
mamma didn’t. 

“What you got there? ’’ I asked. 

He answered me quite gravely : ‘“That’s 
my boat. It’s a boat made out o’ 
stone.”’ 

“Why no,” I said (fool that I was!), 
“that’s a railroad car, don’t you see? 
Here are the little windows that the 
people look out of and see the trees go by, 
and here’s the platform and here are the 
wheels. And it’s iron. It’s made out 
of iron. See where the paints come off. 
That’s iron.” 

“No,” he persisted, with his mouth 
bunched up kind of funny, and a quizzical 
look in his eyes, ‘‘ no, it’s stone. And 
it’s my boat,’”’ and when I got the sense 
to keep my mouth shut and to go along 
humbly and teachably to Bethlehem to 
see this thing which was come to pass, he 
sailed that ship of granite through stormy 
Seas that tipped the vessel over, and 
drowned the captain and the captain’s 
little boy and the little boy’s dog and 
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all the sailors, and drowned-ed them every 
one in the deep, deep water, and the boat 
went clear down because it was made out 
of stone, and drowned-ed everybody. 
Drowned-ed ’em dead. Jist as dea-ead! 
Oo-oo! 

There will be oodles and oodles of 
money squandered to give the children a 
grand, good time, according to popper and 
mommer’s notion of what constitutes a 
grand, good time, all manner and diver- 
sities of toys built with meticulous 
accuracy in miniature, every railroad 
car a railroad car to the last dot, when 
the child’s mind can make it a ship of 
stone without an effort. And, over against 
that, there will be a little, wee, insigni- 
ficent dab of money spent by kinder- 
gartners, who really know a little some- 
thing about a grand, good time for 
children. I'd like to ask you candidly 
which you think will bring the largest 
amount of pure and clear-quill happi- 
ness. It doesn’t help business, though. 
It couldn’t if it brought happiness. The 
two don’t consist. 


Christmas! 

Forget Old (Saint) Nick clambering 
down the chimney, sooty and smoky as 
a lie and the father of lies should be. 
Forget the fretful crowds struggling in 
the breathless department stores, the 
hollow-eyed_ salesgirls, the rattle of 
money, and the shrill cries of ‘‘ Ca-ash! ”’ 
Forget the scheming calculation of how 
much she’ll be likely to pay for her 
present to you and how much you ought 
to pay for your present to her in order to 
get even with her. Forget the heathen 
firtree, with its candles that may burn 
the house down. That isn’t all of Christ- 
mas. It isn’t even it at all. 

Just about a month from four o’clock 
this morning you'll see by twos and 
threes, under the gaslight, figures hurry- 
ing througi the windy streets. If you 
follow them you'll find yourself in church, 
which will be crowded full, although you’d 
think that no one would willingly leave 
his pillow and the warm bed clothing at 
such an hour. They have come to cele- 
brate a Christmas that is no product of 
Romanticism. The golden sparkle of 
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many candles will gem the high altar 
as at any Nativity in these thousand 
years. The air will be misty with incense 
fragrant as the woods on a hot autumn 
day. Melodies a millennium old will 
be sung, or at the least they will be started 
and drowned out by crashing harmonies 
no older than last century. This may be 
what the people come for. It may be 
even what you come for. I will not 
quarrel with you now of all times. But 
to me the supreme moment is not even 
that in which the silver jingles of the 
handbells thrice and then thrice again 
announce the Impanation of the Al- 
mighty, that He who was “ born as at 
this time for us; who by the operation 
of the Holy Ghost was made very man 
of the substance of the Virgin Mary, His 
Mother,” has, for our sakes, become 
bread. 

No. Christmas doesn’t begin for me 
until the coughings and sneezings of this 
winter morning’s congregation are mirac- 
ulously stilled as the organ’s open diapa- 
son gives out the first few stately tones 
of that most beautiful of all the hymns 
that ever were, and Miss K. Hogan’s 
pure, clear treble begins ‘‘ Adeste fideles.”’ 


And there is Paddy Hogan kneeling in 


the poor ground, trying to say his 
prayers, and can’t for listening. That’s 
his Kitty singin’, d’ye mind? Little 
Kitty Hogan! The Cross between her 
and all harm! Ah, Patrick, man, you'll 
hear the angels sing, — no fear for that — 
but their voices’ll never sound as sweet 
to you as Kitty’s does this blessed morn. 
And they won’t let you cry in heaven 
the’ way you’re doing now, the tears 
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running down your face for the pure joy. 
“« Adeste fideles 
Laeti, triumphantes, 
Adeste, adeste ad Bethlehem! ” 

she calls to us. Let us go now even 
unto Bethlehem and see this thing 
which is come to pass. Let us go, not 
despairing of human nature, not sure 
that everybody’s on the make now and 
forevermore, but ‘‘ faithful,” full of 
faith that out of the strong will come 
forth sweetness and out of the eater 
will come forth meat, and (hat 
business which has spoiled and de- 
stroyed happiness, that has even blighted 
blessed Christmas, will somehow change 
into a means of grace to us. Let us go 
triumphant in that faith to Bethlehem 
and see — no multi-millionaires, no cap- 
tain of finance and leader of society, no 
dazzling splendor of earth or heaven, 
but a dark cow stable, and in it a car- 
penter with broken fingernails and cal- 
loused hands, a young woman that does 
her own work, and a little baby lying on 
her bosom in the hay. No floating 
angels illuminate the scene with supernal 
radiance, swinging celestial censers, but 
a lantern shines there, and the sweet 
breath of cattle is the incense. 

All the world used to turn its back 
upon the Future to kneel before this 
vision of the Past. But it begins to 
face the other way. The Wise Men have 
turned from Herod’s palace — from every 
palace — and expect to find in the 
lowly manger the Savior of Mankind, 
the Hope of the World. 

Let us go now even unto Bethlehem, 
for behold! Salvation draweth nigh. 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN KEYES 
V. THE VIALS OF WRATH 


By BEN BLOW 


HEN breakfast was over on 
W Sunday morning, the old man 

loaded up his pipe for a com- 
fortable smoke, and spread out his 
favorite Globe Democrat, saving the pic- 
ture which accompanied it for the after- 
noon visit of his grandchild. As he lit 
the closely packed tobacco in the pipe- 
bowl an idea dawned on him, and he 
turned to the old woman, who was just 
finishing the dishes. 

“ Ca’line,” he said, “‘ I wants you to go 
by Abaham’s an’ go on down to church 
wid Mandy. You kin say to her dat 
we is goin’ to take de baby over to our 
house for Christmas, but don’t say de 
word till you is left de house, cuz Abaham 
is not goin’ to be consulted about de 
matter. Leave him to me. I’s gwine 
to visit him dis mawnin’, an’ I’ll fetch 
de baby when I comes back. Mind you 
don’t mention de subjick till you is lef’ 
de house, an’ you needn’t say nothin’ 
bout de intentions you has heard me 
’spress o’ makin’ a visit, cuz — cuz — ”’ 
he stopped and pondered a moment, 
“T wants to light unixpected.”’ 

When the old woman had departed, 
wearing proudly a set of furs descended 
from some dubious animal, a birthday 
present from the old man, and declared 
by him to be derived from a “‘ Siberium,”’ 
he got up and put on his collar, tied his 
necktie with minute attention, eyed him- 
self sternly in the glass, and then dis- 
appeared into the closet, from which, 
after a brief period of search, he emerged, 
bearing a stout hickory cane. He tested 
it against the floor, eyed it carefully, 
and rubbed the dust from it, while his 
old eyes shone with the sternness of a 
great resolve. Then he clapped his hat 
on firmly, put more coal on the kitchen 
fire, drew the damper to keep it from 
burning too rapidly, and tramped away. 

Over the cross street to where it 


joined with Morgan, and down Morgan 
he went, bowing with dignified conde- 
scension to those who greeted him, and 
through the narrow archway that led 
to the back door of Abraham’s abode. 
Climbing the creaking steps, he entered 
without knocking, and his grandchild 
rushed to him and clung, monkey-like, 
to one leg. 

**Mawnin’, Abaham,” hesaid. ‘‘ Most 
likely you wuz expectin’ a visit,’ and 
eyed him sternly, while he patted the 
little girl, who clung to his knee. 

“Run git yo’ things on, honey,” he 
said to her. ‘‘ Daddy’s gwine to take 
you fur a walk. Bring dem yere. I'll 
tie you hood on fur you. Dere! Dat’s 
it, dat’s grandpaw’s baby. Now yourun 
on out onto de po’ch an’ wait for daddy; 
he’ll be along out in no time, in no time 
at all.” He leaned down and kissed her 
and she departed, skipping gleefully. 

‘“What’s de matter, Abaham?‘”’ he 
asked, with baleful eye. ‘“‘ Ain’t you 
feelin’ well dis mawnin’, you po’, mizzuble 
thing? ” 

“Uh, uh, paw,” responded Abraham, 
‘“T ain’t felt jist well since last Friday 
night. I had it in me to resign fum de 
club dat night, but I didn’t hardly feel 
well enough to be able to git out dat 
evenin’, so I put de matter off till de 
next meetin’.”’ 

‘* Abaham,”’ said the old man, sternly, 
“de wages of pocastinatin’ is done due. 
You is a po’ weak liar, an’ you ain’t got 
de san’ of a fyce. You is easy led into 
devilment an’ you has to be drove out of 
it wid a whip. All dis week I has been 
de subjick of contumpchus remarks 
bred up by yo’ mizzuble doin’s, an’ I 
has made de vain boast dat somethin’ 
’d drop las’ Friday night.” 

He walked over close to Abraham, 
who sat humped up and miserable look- 
ing close by the stove, and looked down 
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at him with infinite contempt upon his 
face. 

‘“‘ An’ after my boastin’ you sets here 
an’ tells me dat sickness kep’ you away 
fum de meetin’. You ain’t got no mo’ 
courage dan a fishworm has spine. . You 
is afraid trouble is a-goin’ to breed up, 
an’ in dat case I is gwine to hang you 
between de fryin’-pan an’ de fire, wid a 
hot landin’ either way. If dey is a fight 
over you resignin’ mix in it deep, but 
wade out when de chance offers. If a 
big man hops you, cut him down to yo’ 
size an’ den eat him. If dey is a little 
man hops you, lif’ him up an’ pull him 
apart an’ beat de rest of dem wid the 
pieces. If dey all hops you, run; cuz 
dem slop-wagon drivers 7s bad, but —”’ 
and the old man’s grasp tightened on his 
cane, ‘‘in case you needs somethin’ to 
uplif’ you an’ make you feel de tumults I 
has bore all week, ’count of your fool 
doin’s, here’s a sample o’ what I carries 
wid ME!” 

He landed a terrific slap on Abraham’s 
exposed ear, and Abraham, ill balanced 
and limp from misery, plunged headlong 
from his chair and rolled groveling on 
the floor. 

The old man half raised his cane. 
“Git up, you crawlin’ scorpium of in- 
constancy,” he roared, “do you see 
dis hick’ry? I brought it wid me in 
case it come to you to slap back, an’ if 
you had or if you does make de ’tempt, 
son of mine or no son of mine, I’s 
gwine to kill you like Abaham did Izikk, 
on de spot. You — you — Pharisee! I 
gives you one mo’ chanst. Nex’ Friday 
you cuts loose from de Jeff’son club o’ 
slop-wagon drivers or else you or me, 
one of us, gets killed, cuz I’ll beat you 
to death.” 

So great was his rage that he lapsed into 
profanity. ‘‘ Honest. to Gawd, boy, I 
will. An’ as hostages I’s gwine to take 
dat chile home wid me an’ remove her 
from de contaminations 0’ yo’ atmos- 
pheres an’ keep her till you kin come 
claim her wid clean han’s an’ a clean 
heart.”” He stopped, and a shadow 
crossed his face. 

‘‘Chris’mus is comin’, Abaham,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Chris’mus! Ev’y year since you 
wuz a little boy we is all et Chris’mus 
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dinner together; fus’ you, a little boy, 
whoopin’ over Santy Claus; den you an’ 
yo’ wife; an’ den when de baby come 
we scratched up yo’ own little highchair 
an’ set her in it. 

“‘ Abaham, dey is only one mo’ Friday 
‘tween now an’ den, an’ if yo’ heart has 
any reveration in it fur yo’ paw, uplif’ 
yo’ soul an’ try an’ be a man once mo’. 
Fight if de necessities arises; run if you 
mus’, but anyway resign an’ come 
back to yo’ maw an’ me an’ de baby. 
We’s gwine to have a chair waitin’ fur 
you an’ de prayers o’ bof of us is gwine 
to go up fur you an ’— an’—”’ he flung 
out his arms miserably, ‘‘ an’ may de 
Lawd have mercy on yo’ po’ sinful soul 
is my outspoke wish.”’ 

Abraham blubbered over this perora- 
tion and arose from the floor, the tears 
stealing down his shiny cheeks. ‘There 
was no resentment in his face — only 
misery, though his ear throbbed and 
roared. 

The old man stood watching him, and 
his eyes smouldered and blazed dully, 
but flashed out now and then into flames 
of recurrent wrath. Abraham straight- 
ened up, and as he looked at his father 
his expression changed. He rubbed his 
ear, unconscious of what he did, and his 
face twisted with little pain twinges. 

“You done right, paw,’ he said, “I 
p’ovoked you past endurin’, an’ when I 
says I wuz sick I tol’ you one mo’ lie.” 

He dropped his arm and his hands 
clenched. The eyes of the old man and 
the young one met and neither wavered. 
The two made a pose of conflicting 
passion that was superb. Deep in Abra- 
ham’s eyes there was born a devil that 
flashed back fire for fire to the lambent 
eyes of the old man. 

“Dat slap you give me,” he said, re- 
strainedly, ‘‘ wuz mighty hard to take. 
I ain’t a boy no mo’. You knows de 
time wuz when I took nothin’ fum no 
man. Where ’d I get dis?” He traced 
his finger along a welt that ran from ear 
lobe to jaw point. 

“Did I squeal den? Wuzn’t I doin’ 
de best in me to kill de nigger dat ’d 
carved me, when I got dis?’ He pointed 
to an inch-long scar where a policeman’s 
club had cut through scalp to skull. 
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His eyes were narrowed, and the expres- 
sion that hardened his face made the old 
man clutch and half raise his cane. 

Abraham raised his hand, palm out- 
wards. ‘‘ Never mind dat,” he said. 
“You is a old man an’ my paw, but you 
says fight, an’ you must "bide by de words 
you has spoken. Take de chile,” he said, 
passionately; ‘‘ take an’ keep her fur a 
hostages if you has dat feelin’, an’ shut 
yo’ do’ to me if you has dat feelin’, but 
wher you says to me dat I is a coward, 
paw or no paw, you is a liar; you lies 
like tell! ”’ 

He stood trembling, shaken by the 
passion that burned in him. 

The little darky opened the door shyly 
and peeped into the room. ‘“ Oo-ee, 
daddy, it’s gettin’ awful cold outside,” 
she said. 

The old man turned and looked at her 
abstractedly, ‘‘ Fur de lan’s sake, honey, 
you don’t mean to tell gran’paw dat, 
do you?” he replied. 

Then, looking at Abraham again, he 
saw the perfect poise and air of half de- 
fiance, reached out his hand impulsively, 
and said: ‘‘ Abaham! Son!” 

A light born from glad recognition of 
Abraham’s sincerity shone in his eyes. 
“Boy! De words I said wuz de truf 
when I said dem, but dey is lies now; 
you 7s a man.” 

“Uh, uh,” said-Abraham, grimly, “I 
don’t want to shake han’s wid you, til I 


VI. 


THE Fourth Ward Branch of the 
Negro Jefferson Club meets on Friday 
evenings in a hall back of a negro saloon. 
There is a narrow passageway be- 
tween; the way is open, and drinks 
are served there on demand. The hall 
Is strewn with sodden sawdust and 
filled with drink-soaked tables and heavy 
wooden chairs. At one end a tiny 
platform is the rostrum on which sit the 
presiding officers of such meetings as 
gather there, and over their tables hangs 
‘a huge, hot, round-wicked lamp that 
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has proved myself. Go on an’ take de 
baby, an’ when I gets ready I’ll come. 
You ordered me out o’ yo’ house, now 
I orders-you out o’ mine. We each is 
had our say. You may be my paw, but 
I says to you, Go!”’ 

The old man shook his head and walked 
over to the door, through it without turn- 
ing, and there was an air of weariness 
upon him that was pitiful to see. Down 
the steps he went slowly and out through 
the arched passage with a choke stifling 
him and a tight clutching at his heart. 

The little darky girl clung to his hand 
and hopped and _ skipped alongside, 
peering up from beneath his flapping 
coat skirts into his troubled face with 
beadlike, inquisitive eyes. Not heeding 
her, he walked on slowly, shaking his 
head and talking to himself, voicing his 
worry. 

“Uh, huh. Overdid de thing dat 
time, you blunderin’ old fool! Wake 
up de sleepin’ devil in dat boy, an’ 
what’s de consequences goin’ to be?” 

His heavy cane punctuated each alter- 
nate step, and the little girl flew birdlike 
over the gutters, clinging to him and 
shrieking with delight. 

‘“‘Oo-ee,”’ she cried, shrilly. 
we is, mos’ home, daddy.”’ 

He roused himself and smiled down at 
her wearily, ‘‘ Uh, huh,” he said, ‘‘ dat’s 
what we is, Baby. Mos’ home! Mos’ 
home! ”’ 


‘ Here 


MR. SECRETARY KEYES HAS THE FLOOR 


pours down on the room a blaze of light. 

From the passage a half stairway leads 
to a room where craps is played on a 
worm billiard table. The hangers on 
about the gambling room are the tougher 
negro riff-raff that drifts inevitably to 
city slums, magnetized by the conceal- 
ment they afford. The place is well 
known in police circles as a dangerous 
resort. , 

The president rapped solemnly with 
the rough stick that served him for a 
gavel, and the Fourth Ward Branch Club 
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stilled into something that approached 
quiet, for there was less noise. 


‘* De meetin’ will come to order an’ de 


secretary will call de roll,’’ he announced, 
with all the unction of the power-holding 
darky of the lower class. 

The secretary read glibly, standing up, 
and the responses of “Absent,” or 
“Present ’’ came muffled monotonously 
as the members responded to his call. 
He nodded to the president, who con- 
tinued with more raps. 

“De minutes of de las’ meetin’ is de 
next business—’”’ and so on in the 
stereotyped phrases to which he had 
been drilled by the white ward workers 
who had organized the club. When 
routine matters had been disposed of, 
the president glanced around him and 
said with dignified questioning ,— 

“‘ Is dey any new business?”’ Then he 
paused a moment. ‘If dey ain’t none 


de chair will consider de motions to 
*djourn.”’ 

Abraham Lincoln Keyes again arose. 
One hand rested on the chairback, 
trembling a little; the other hand, in 
coat pocket, cuddled lovingly with twin- 
ing fingers the worn metal of deadly 


brass knuckles. 

‘Mr. President,’”’ he said, ‘“‘I has a 
statement fur de meetin’.” 

The president bowed gravely to him, 
brought his gavel thumping to the table, 
and said with slow dignity, ‘‘ Mr. Secre- 
tary Keyes has de floor.” 

The room stilled from the rustling that 
had swelled up at the suggestion of the 
motion for adjournment, and the secre- 
tary faced the members, looked out 
through the haze of pipe and cigar smoke, 
and began: 

“Mr. President an’ members of de 
Fo’th Ward Jeff’son Club ” 

When a huge beer glass hurtled across 
the room, glanced from Abraham Lincoln 
Keyes’s muscle-padded shoulder and 
smashed against the wall, his pulses 
throbbed for battle, and the hand upon 
the chair back stilled its trembling. 
Perfect in self-poise, he looked back at 
threatening faces. A glint of fire flickered 
from beneath his lowered eyelids; in his 
heart there was no thing like fear. 

With a quick jerk he swung his chair 
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back and upwards, smashed the fiercely 
blazing lamp, and leaped forward to 
safety in the chaos that the darkness 
brought. The room was full of jostling 
darkies. Chairs and tables rattled and 
upset. Cloaked by the blackness and the 
tumult, the secretary struggled, panting 
in escape. 

As he reached the door a half-light 
flooding from the passageway fell on him 
and showed him tothe pack. Beside him 
was a huge darky with shoulders sloping 
abruptly into long, gorilla arms that 
promised vast strength. One great hand 
reached for him, and the great mouth, 
opening to voice a call for help, showed 
a row of ivories superbly white. Witha 
fierce twisting blow sent out from the 
pad of muscles that coiled into great 
masses back of his shoulder, Abraham 
struck with his brass knuckles, saw the 
drive end where the jaw muscles cush- 
ioned the thin bones of the temple, saw 
the skin split and the split widen into an 
ebb of blood, and then he flashed past to 
safety, slamming the door. 

The great darky dropped his out- 
stretched arm limply, spun around with 
his mouth still open, his vocal chords 
paralyzed from the concussion that had 
reached his brain, and collapsed, crashing 
to the floor, where the crowd trampled 
him in wild lusting for vengeance on 
Abraham, who fled out into the night. 

Abraham Lincoln Keyes spun around 
the corner into darkness, pulled up sharp, 
and walked slowly up the street; for he 
knew that wild flight over the night 
streets of a city is not the road to safety. 
As he walked, his ribs swelled to the 
gasping of his lungs for breath, until his 
blood, reoxygenated, stilled its pulses, 
and on the night air he lifted up a flute- 
like whistle that rolled out and went 
skyward in the quiet, from ample, un- 
tretnbling lips. His right hand was 
sticky with clotting blood smears, and 
the brass knuckles in his pocket were 
slippery to his touch. Up the street un- 
molested, homeward he walked, and 
turned into the dark-arched passage 
that led to his house. From beneath 
the round, resonant curve that raised 
above him there poured a flood of melody, 
a deep, full-fluted whistle that bore no 
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trace of breathlessness, rendering rag- 
time music that came out clear and syn- 
copated in inimitable darky time: “ All 
Coons Look Alike to me.”’ 

The night air thrilled with the music; 
the arch volumed it forth till it went far. 
A door slammed, the whistle evaporated 
into stillness, and the ex-secretary of the 
Fourth Ward Branch of the Negro 
Jefferson Club was at home. He paused 
in the kitchen, cleansed his hands from 
all their smears of blood, scoured up the 
brass knuckles brightly, hid them high up 
on a shelf that held pans and kettles, 


VII. 


“Un, huh, Mr. William,’’ said the 
Messenger of the First Missouri District. 
‘Here it is in de papers. Didn’t I told 
you dat de conversations I had wid dat 
boy wuz mighty upliftin’. Yere it is, so 
it’s boun’ to be de truf.” 

He spread the paper out and shook it to 
smooth the wrinkles. ‘‘ De item says de 
vae’ney wuz n’t filled.” He stopped and 
pondered a moment over the matter, 
shaking his head and mumbling doubt- 
fully. “‘ An’ fum de way I studies de 
matter out, dey mus’ ’a’ been a fight, 
Mr. William. What you think? Seems 
to me like I ought to go over an’ see 
‘bout dat Abaham, cuz dem niggers 
might ’a’ stomped him into pulp. Ain’ 
dem de opinions you has in yo’ mind?” 
He peered out from behind his glasses with 
anxious eyes that pleaded assent. 

Mr. William regarded him sternly. 
“Ah, hah,” he said, ‘‘ compunctions 
of conscience! First you badger that 
Abraham into throwing himself into the 
den of lions, and then you ruminate over 
the matter until your conscience becomes 
freighted with the fear of cumbering 
consequences, and rr 
_ “Mighty big words,” the old darky 
interrupted, ‘‘ mighty biz words wid 
no sense dat I kin see; but if you'll ex- 
cuse my absences fur a little while I’s 
gwine to set my mind at res’.”’ 

He muffled himself up and departed, 
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walked into the next room, and when his 
wife raised her head from a sleepy 
pillow, said simply: 

‘“* Mandy, I has resigned.” 

There was no aftermath to the resigna- 
tion of Abraham. The class with whom 
he had battled prefered to settle their 
little differences without either police aid 
or interference; but he knew well that 
for some time it would be wise for him 
to stay indoors in the evenings, until the 
thump he had dealt the huge darky had 
healed up, to add one more scar to his 
hard, battle-marked head. 


THE RETURN TO THE FOLD 


shaking his head. Mr. William, thor- 
oughly delighted over the fluffed plumage 
of the old darky, picked up the paper 
and read: ‘‘ At a meeting of the Fourth 
Ward Branch of the Negro Jefferson Club, 
the secretary, A. L. Keyes, tendered his 
resignation.” ‘The item was mere bald 
statement of fact inserted by the young 
gentleman whose particular branch of 
newspaper manufacture it was to gather 
political spindrift of any kind. He 
smiled and turned to his morning work. 
When he looked up again the old man 
was at his elbow. On the good old face 
was the shine of a smile. He beamed 
down happily and said, shrugging his 
shoulders inimitably : 

‘“* Dat’s de time I stepped deep into it. 
De boy’s at work an’ not hurt none, but, 
oo-ee, de way he did open his mouf 
crostways wuz a livin’ scandal. I’s 
gwine to say to you dat I lef’ him befo’ 
he wuz done. Uh, huh, de way dat 
Abaham did roas’ me wuz a livin’, 
breathin’ shame. Cose I didn’t get de 
hist’ry of de meetin’ but I’s gwine to 
substanshuate de remarks I’s made an’ 
say dat if I knows dat boy like I thinks 
I knows dat boy, dat dey wuz some mys- 
try took place befo’ de vacancy wuz 
made. 

‘“* Any way, dis night I’s gwine to make 
it my p’ticular business to go over to his 
house an’ make de reparations dat is 
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due him, an’ I’s gwine to ast him if he 
won’t bestow de condesenshun o’ comin’ 
to my house fur Cris’mus dinner, an’ den 
(maybe I oughtn’t to say it, but you is 
my frien’), when de boys in dis office gets 
together de day befo’ Cris’mus an’ 
writes up de testimonials dat has de 
whereases an’ de wherefores in it, an’ 
dat says dat de faithfulness of de mes- 
senger 0’ dis office has conspired to elevate 
de peace an’ happiness of all concerned, 
an’ dat says, mo’over dat we subscribes 
de ’mounts set opposite our names, I’s 
gwine to take dat money an’ go out wid 
it an’ dissipate it to de fo’ winds of 
heaven like ev’y dime had two wings 
dat flapped fast. 

“T’s gwine to get a turkey dat’ll 
break my old back to tote, an’ all de 
stuffins dat goes wid it to make it smell 
fat, an’ den I’s gwine to save some money 
fum de wreckages an’ git a big ol’ shiny, 
high stovepipe hat, an’ I’s gwine to 
present it to dat boy an’ say to him dat 
he has redebilitated hisself, an’ dat he 
mus’ put on de lid an’ strut down de 
street pas’ dem dat lifted up derejvoices 
to revile at him, an’ den, an’ den — 
when he cumes up to my house he kin 
go in de front room where de picture of 
Abaham Line’n hangs an’ look back into 
dat gran’ face wid its scraggly whiskers 
an’ its big sof’ eyes, an’ scrape de bes’ 
bow he knows how to, an’ say, ‘ Uh, uh! 
De repo’ts wuz only rumors, I ain’t no 
Demicrat, I never wuz no Demicrat, an’ 
furthermo’ an’ mo’over I ain’t never 
gwine to be no Demicrat, cuz I is name | 
Abaham Line’n after cat man!’ ”’ 

He paused a moment, slightly dizzy 
from his flight, with his oratorical pinions, 
however, still spread. ‘‘ George Wash’n- 
ton freed de white man,”’ he said again, 
soaring: ‘‘Abaham Line’n cast off de 


VIII. 


On a tiny table by the window was 
« tiny Christmas tree. Tinselled and 
hung with iridescent balls it slittered 
in the sunlight which filtered through the 
window, and the candles on it were half 
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chains fum de black; an’ side by side, dey 
hangs at my house, de two men who 
looked back o’ de clothes, back o’ de 
skin, back o’ de ribs, way down deep 
into de hearts, an’ den reached out dere 
han’s an’ said, ‘ Rise up, I’s here to 
lif? yo’ load.’ ”’ 

He stopped, visibly affected by his own 
eloquence, and then looked down. His 
eyes steeled, and an expression of wrath 
flitted across his face.”’ 

“Mr. William!” he said, “ Mr. W 
liam!’’ reproach in his voice. ‘‘ Sot 
time I hope to see you wid a bi* fam| 
of little childen, cuz I hones’ believes 
you ain’t never gwine to get no se! 
till de ’sponsibilities of life is got you 


pinned down to de groun’. Laughin’! 
All de time laughin’! Ain’t you got no 
reverences even fur de father of 


country an’ —— ”’ 

He sputtered wrathfully and turned to 
his desk, but in a moment he looked 
at Mr. William with an insinuating smile. 

‘“* Say, Mr. William,” he inquired, ‘‘ you 
ain’t got one mo’ o’ dem big ol’ fat se« 
gyars, is you? Cuz I’d kind o’ like to 
have it when I goes up to Abaham’s dis 
evenin’ to modify de relations between 
us, cuz dey sho is a heap o’ peace in dem 
seegyars.”’ 

He took the cigar which was tendered 
him, regarded the band on it with 
reverent attention, and then slowly 
shook his head. 

“Uh, uh, Mr. William, dis ain’t dat 
seegyar by no means; but thank you jist 
de same, cuz you can’t help it if you 
ain’t got none.’”’ Then he paused ad 
miringly. ‘‘ Anyway, dey is a mighty 
fine picture on de ban’ on dis one, an’ 
I has de ideas dat it’s agwine to help 
some in bringin’ on de flappin’ of de 
wings of peace.” 


PEACE 


burned and raggedly awry. Little pen” 
dent threads showed where it had been 
despoiled of its fruit of presents, and 
the table was littered with a débris of 
ribbons, boxes, and pine needles. 
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With one cheek puffed out into taut 
expansion, a little darky sucked happily 
on a hard ball, and strove, clumsily, to 
insert a stiff-legged new doll into a baby 
buggy that was at least one size too small. 

A gray at, with perpendicular tail 
and arched back, twined lovingly around 
the little darky. The Christmas at 
mosphere pervaded him, and he voiced 
it with meowings that only served to lend 
emphasis to and hardly interrupted his 
purrings of cont’ nt. 

With deft hands two women — one old 
and fat, the other young and slender, 
both yellow, bustled around, removing 
the dishes from the table, which bore 
evidence of mighty feasting, while on a 
platter, ghastly in its nakedness, was the 
skeleton of a turkey stripped to the bare 
bones. Close to the wall of the room was 
a stove, humming and red with com- 
fortable heat. In a big rocking-chair an 
old darky sat, resting back comfortably. 
His feet were clothed in wonderful knit 
slippers with tasseled balls, and the brand 
of newness told that Santa Claus had not 
neglected him. On his face was an ex- 
pression of peace, between his teeth was 
a cigar, such a cigar! Long and thick, 
belted in the middle with a flaring band, 
it fumed and puffed like some fresh- 
coaled locomotive, and the smoke from 
it made the old darky blink with water- 
ing eyes. 

Close beside him, relaxed, at ease, and 
with a like cigar comforting him also, sat 
a young darky. His face was shiny, and 
he sat rather stiffly in a new suit that 
fitted ill, but could not hide the swell 
of muscle that bound his great shoulders. 
On a table by him was a silk hat, shiny in 
its newness, at which, in brief intervals, 
he looked with reverent awe. Blowing 
out a cloud of smoke, he faced the old 
darky and said, hesitatingly: 

‘ Paw, I is half afraid of dat hat.” 

‘“What’s de hesitations in you, Aba- 
ham?” inquired the old man. 

‘“ Jist dis,” replied Abraham, “ I’se 
afraid dat I ain’t gwine to be able to live 
up toit. Dat’s enough, ain’t it, to make 
me ’fraid? ”’ 

The old man stilled his chair and turned 
solemnly, blinking his eyes slowly, like 
a dignified old owl. 


““Abaham,”’ he said, soberly, “‘ clo’e 
don’t make de man. Down 7n you, hid, 
is de reverations dat you has to go by. 
Down in you is yo’ stock an’ sto’ of goods. 
To every man you mus’ be whut he wants 
you to be, but you mus’ draw up yo’ own 
goodness fum de inside an’ travel wid de 
fear of Gawd fur a map.” 

On the floor, her legs widespread and 
toes pointing in and upwards, sat the 
little darky girl, her face lighted up with 
a beatific expression of motherhood, 
while, hugged to her fat sides, were two 
dolls,— one disreputably dragged and 
love-worn; the other with flossy hair and 
Dresden shepherdess cheeks that gave 
promise of fading early. Her attitude 
was one of puzzlement as she regarded 
them alternately, but the mother in her 
cleared the doubt and settled the dis- 
turbance of her infant mind. She 
placed the new doll carefully on the floor, 
watched it roll its eyes forward in imi- 
tation of sleep, and then hugged the 
dragged one to her true little heart, 
squeezed it tight with fat arms, and 
crooned to it with the steadfast loyalty 
of a mother for her firstborn. 

The old man watched her fondly, and 
touched his son without speaking. He 
too looked. They exchanged glances, and 
in the glance all anger, all resentment, 
all heart burnings vanished. From look 
ing fondly at the child they looked fondly 
at each other, and the old man’s eyes 
were dim. 

He reached out silently and grasped 
his son’s hand, squeezing and clinging 
to it, while his old lips barely muttered 
words. Light glistened through the 
moisture on his eyeballs, and he said: 

‘“ Thank Gawd fur dis, Abaham; thank 
Gawd.” 

There was a silence and the smoke rose 
in two incense-laden pillars from two 
huge cigars. 

‘“ Paw,” said Abraham, ‘“‘ seems to me 
dat you is got mighty deep into ix- 
travagances. Dese ain’t no cheap see- 
gyars; dey mus’ be fifteen cents in de 
least.” 

The old man roused himself, and a 
trace of his old fire, softened into amuse- 
ment, shined on his face. 

‘“ Abaham,”’ he said, solemnly, ‘‘ dem 
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seegyars cos’ thirty-fi’ cents a piece. 
Look a’ here!’’ He produced a third 
one from the vastness of an inside pocket, 
and held it up, intact and unimpaired. 

“You knows dat Mr. William down 
at de office, don’t you, Abaham? ”’ 

“Know him?” inquired Abraham. 
“Co’se I knows him. Don’t you ’mem- 
ber dat he asts me is I quite siminible of 
rediction or is I ben jo well so con so 
li, ev’y time I comes in to see you. Say, 
paw, what is de meanin’ of dem words? ”’ 

The old man laughed. ‘Dat Mr. 
William,’’ he responded, ‘‘ is sho loaded 
up wid de old Nicodemus. Always 
a-pestecatin’ wid me. Always wid a 
new joke ur a new turment settin’ on de 
edge of his lip ready to slip off de minut 
I comes by. Cose I knows de meanin’ 
of dem words. Dey is de polite lang- 
widge of a Frenchman when he says he 
hopes you feels well dis mawnin’, an’ dat 
you ain’t had no bad night.” 

His air was one of superlative wisdom, 
and he was silent for a moment with the 
proper oratorical pause. 

“But back of Mr. William’s foolin’, 
Abaham, is a big ol’ hones’ heart, an’ de 
twinkle in his eye ain’t nothin’ but de fun 
in him po’in’ out. Yistiddy, after de 
testimonials wuz presented me wid de 
money dey had c’lected up, dat Mr. 
William reached down in his pocket and 
pulled a dollar out, askin’ me if I is busy, 
which I says I ain’t. ‘ Well,’ he says, 
‘you pick yo’ old rheumatic legs up an’ 
go down to de corner an’ git me three 
seegyars fur dis, becuz dey’s been a 
famine on here lately an’ I has de notion 
dat it’d do you good to smell some 
smoke.’ 

‘“‘ T hops out right lively to shut off any 
mo’ such talk, and when I gets back he 
says to me is dey any change ur is I 
imbezzled it if dey ain’t none. I seen de 
devil peepin’ out from his eyes, an’ I tells 
him dat de money has changed into 
Cubian t’bacco an’ asts him ain’t dat de 
change he want.’ 

The old darky paused a moment, with 
his old forehead wrinkled in thought. 

, “* Of all de postasizin’,” he said. ‘‘ Of 
all de langwidges an’ iloquince you ever 
heard, dey wuz a sample hung out den, 
an’ when he wound up, he says, handin’ 
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me de seegyars, ‘ Take de change, Uncle 
’Lisha, cuz you is sho one all-right old 
nigger. Take dese seegyars, take dem 
home wid you an’ fumigate de atmos- 
pheres of yo’ lowly ’bodin’-place. Give 
one to Abaham; give one to de 0’ woman 
ur de baby ur decat. Smoke one o’ dein 
yo’sef. Den —’ he spoke solemnly, ‘ at 
de en’ of de ’postophy he got up an’ 
reached out his han’ to me an says, ‘ Gi 
me yo’ han’, Uncle ’Lisha; if yo’ skin 
is black, yo ol’ heart is white, an’ I wish 
you de bes’ of Cris’musses an’ de happiest 
of New Years.’ Den he squeezed my 
han’ hard an’ says, ‘ An’ many of dein, 
too." ” 

‘Den I says to him, ‘Mr. William, 
God bless you; you is my own kind of 
people,’ and I come away.”’ 

Abraham viewed his cigar with new 
respect. ‘‘Come up here an’ smell o’ 
dis smoke, Mandy,” he said. “ Dese 
seegyars cos’ thirty-fiv’ cents apiece.” 

The two women drew up, seated them 
selves, and rested from their labors. On 
the floor the little darky was wrestling 
with the cat, which, prone on its back, 
growled fiercely as she tickled its turkey- 
stuffed stomach, meowed wildly, and 
kicked and slapped with paws that were 
soft and held talons closely hidden. Look- 
ing off into distance, the old man sat in 
silence, while the vapor from the cigars 
whirled and drifted all about the room. 
Everything was quiet save for the ticking 
of the clock upon the wall as the day 
grayed into evening. In the half-light 
the white wool of the old negro gleamed 
almost like a halo, and the family, all 
united, were content. The four walls of 
the room framed their world, and it 
was peace. 

The old man drifted into revery that 
reflected back a glory to his face. His 
lips moved, and he spoke out from his 
thought-drift monotonously, half rapt in 
the mystery that he felt. 

‘Dis time of de year,” he said, “ de 
feelin’ springs up in me dat we don't 
’preciate de blessin’s dat we has, an’ fur 
a while I has been a settin’ here in a 
study, a-reveratin’ on de pas’, de present, 
an’ de future, an’ fum de studyin’ | has 
drawed peace.” 

The little group sat silent and listened 
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o his discourse with attention. His 
ce was full of dignity, and the poise 
of his white old head was fine. 

“On dis day,”’ he said, in a dreamy 
voice, ‘‘ Christ wuz bawn into de worl’. 
In de straw of de manger of a stable, 
where oxen were kep’, He wuz bawn, an’ 
He come into de worl’ through de anguish 
of a mother to wipe out sin, to suffer like 
men suffer, to die on de cross wid a thief, 
wid de blood po’in’ fum a wound in His 
side. In de anguish of His mizery He 
lifted up his soul an’ cried out wid de las’ 
of his voice: ‘ Father, forgive dem, fur 
dey know not what dey do.’ ”’ 

He leaned back in his chair and looked 
off, with his chin raised, the-mystery of 
simple thought. ennobling every line. 
His face was a study — superb. 

‘Fur sinners, Christ wuz born, fur 
sinners He died, an’ dis day has come to 
us down from de times befo’ dey wuz anv 
hist’ry, to tell us an’ each of us dat here 
on earth is peace and good will if we wants 
it, but,— he paused, and a mote-flecked 
ray, drifting through the dingy windows 
from the setting sun, cut a white path in 
the curling cigar smoke and rested on 
his face. ‘‘ Abaham!. Boy!” he said, 
“My Son! To-day we is hee, an’ 
to-morruh we is gone, an’ dis han’ o’ 
mine dat has chastise’ you may be dead 
an’ col’ as de grave. When dat time 
comes I wants you to remember dat 
ev’y ac’, ev’y impulse dat drove me to be 
hard on you cum fum de love in my 
heart. When you drifted fum de right 
path I reached out an’ pulled you back, 
an’ now, in de peace of dis room, wid all 
of us settin’ here together in de first of de 
dark, yo’ maw, yo’ wife, an’ yo’ chile, de 
parables of de los’ sheep comes back to 
me. ‘ Dey is mo’ rejoicin’ over de one 
dat wuz los’ an’ is foun’ dan over de 
ninety-nine dat wuz safe all de time inde 
fol’.’ Reach out yo’ han’, son, an’ take 
mine.” 

He paused, and the light, still flickering 
over his old face, made it a study as he 
cast his dim eyes upward and looked 
through all distance and saw the Great 
White Throne. 
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“Fur dis day,’’ he said, speaking 
raptly, ‘‘ fur de pleasures we is had, fur de 
happiness of bein’ united, father. an’ 
mother, an’ husband an’ wife an’ child, 
fur de glory of de mem’ry of de Baby 
born in de manger, thank God! Thank 
God! ”’ 

The two women, with the suscepti- 
bility of the darky to sentiment, crooned 
and swayed silently and wept, and Abra- 
ham arose and stood by his father. 

‘“ Paw,” he said, with a little break in 
his voice, ‘‘ you raised me fum a helpless 
baby. You tol’ me de diffunce ‘tween 
right and wrong. I has gone against yo’ 
wishes a heap of times, but fum now on 
de only thing dat kin keep us apart is de 
edge of de grave, an’ when I think of dat 
my heart most stops.’’ His voice broke 
in a sob. 

The little girl sat wide-eyed and won- 
dering, and, when the sunbeam had 
faded, ran up and climbed into her grand- 
father’s lap. He folded his arms around 
her tightly, while she clung to him with 
loving, choking little arms and nestled her 
face against his white beard. 

Abraham walked slowly over to his wife, 
bent down and whispered to her, his face 
against hers. 

Her eyes clouded with a startled ex- 
pression that changed swiftly and soft- 
ened into rapt self-denial, and when her 
husband turned to his father, put his 
hand on his shoulder, and looked deep 
down into his eyes, she watched him 
with a soft smile. 

‘* Paw,” he said, ‘‘ de light breaks in 
on me; de road is plain. Me an’ Mandy 
has settled de matter; fur yo’ Chris’mus 
gif’ we gives you dat baby fur yo’ chile.” 

The old man looked up, hardly under- 
standing, then grasped the import of the 
gift and clutched his son’s hand con- 
vulsively, dropped his head on the little 
girl’s shoulder while she mothered and 
crooned to him, and a great sob came up 
from his heart, shaking his old form. 

“Thank Gawd, Abaham,” he said, 
brokenly. ‘‘ You is read de secrets of 
my ol’ heart. De bes’ gil’ of all, boy, 
de bes’ gif’ of all.”’ 
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FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


X. ERIC PAPE’S ‘THE ROMAUNT OF THE OAK” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


IGOROUS ability as_ illustrator 

\ and painter is summarized in 
Eric Pape’s ‘“‘ The Romaunt of 

the Oak,’’ accompanying Madison 
Cawein’s line, ‘“‘ She stared and whispered 
and smiled and wept.” The picture 
tells its story succinctly. It has been 
painted with the gusto and feeling for 
pictorial effect that has made Mr. Pape 
popular with publishers, who thoroughly 
appreciate his fanciful arrangements. 
Hardly any other American artist, it is 
safe to say, displays greater ingenuity in 
choice and execution of subject matter. 
The note, artistically considered, is some- 
times a little thin in timbre — this is the 
direction in which the artist’s limitations 
lie — but it is always clear and energetic. 
Mr. Pape’s productiveness has been 
prodigious, considering his many occu- 
pations and _ preoccupations. ‘‘ The 
Romaunt of the Oak ”’ is one of a very 
long series of pictures and drawings, be- 
ginning with the Salon canvas, ‘‘ Zevener 
Spinnerin,”’ which was exhibited in 1890, 
at the Salon Société Nationale des Beaux 
Arts in Paris, and continuing down to the 
present time, when Mr. Pape, in the midst 
of labors as director of an art school 
which would overwhelm most men, finds 
time to do illustrations for various pub- 
lishing houses, to paint ambitious land- 
scapes and figure pictures in the delight- 
ful country about Annisquam, where he 
summers, to save the historic frigate 
Constitution from destruction, to design 
memorial tablets and generally to lead 
the life intense as a brilliant tempera- 
ment exacts. There is something so 
overpowering in the list of honors and 








medals and decorations that have come 
to this Western-born painter, who 
settled in Boston some twelve years ago, 
that one hesitates even to quote from it. 
Mr. Pape not only belongs to American 
art societies, but holds the distinction of 
being a foundation member of the 
United Arts Club, of London, and a 
member of the English Society of Arts. 
His series of thirty-five water color draw- 
ings made in illustration of ‘‘ The Life 
of Mahomet,” in 1900, is well remembered, 
as are the illustrations for an edition de 
luxe of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Scarlet Letter,’ 
published in 1905. A recent labor of 
love in the field of illustration — for one 
‘ears that he refused compensation for 
.he work — was a group of paintings in 
color to adorn a five-volume edition de 
luxe of the poems of his personal friend, 
Madison Cawein, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
who has spent recent vacations ,with Mr. 
and Mrs. Pape at Annisquam. Mr. 
Cawein wrote the dedication ode at the 
unveiling on Cape Ann, in 1907, of a 
memorial tablet designed byMr. Pape, 
to commemorate the founding of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1623. 

In these and many other artistic under- 
takings Mr. Pape has displayed a capacity 
for getting things done which is truly 
American. He is a native of San Fran- 
cisco, who had cosmopolitan experi- 
ences, including a period of residence in 
Egypt before coming to Boston. By his 


marriage to Miss Alice Monroe, daughter 
of Professor Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston 
University, he became closely identified 
socially as well as professionally with 
New England. 
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GLEN NOBLE’ 


By WINSLOW HALL 
Illustrations by Tom Mills 


CHAPTER VI 


at this period in our story how 

Constancio Avallonea, Esq., came to 
the North country is perhaps to make 
more plain to the reader the conditions 
which, in a measure, govern the narra- 
tive. 

The village debating club was gathered 
on the wide, western veranda of the 
Stonestead hotel, where since time im- 
memorial it had convened daily of 
summer evenings. Its membership in- 
cluded about all the males of the settle- 
ment, at least all who were subjects of 
Queen Nicotina, or who had aught to say, 
or thought they had, regarding art, 
politics, horseflesh, frenzied finance, wo- 
men, etc. 

The drift of conversation and debate 
had somewhat fallen to its ebb, when up 
the street the rattle of the mail coach 
sounded on the evening air, and like the 
sound of a regiment grounding arms the 
tipped-back chairs'came down upon all 
fours. 

With a swirl and gallant show of horse- 
manship the outfit swept opposite to 
the door, and simultaneously the cherub- 
countenanced landlord made his welcom- 
ing appearance at the wheel. His genial 
suavity was repaid by the exit from the 
Concord coach of one passenger. 

A trifle below the medium stature of 
men, the arrival was not one to ordi- 
narily arrest attention, but his features 
were wholly new to these surroundings. 
Sharp, sallow of hue, and shrewd, they 
would impress one as belonging to an 
individual who, cast up on most any 
shore, would figure out a living. His 
eyes, too near together, peering through 
glasses that sat astride a thin, hooked 
nose, were black and deeply penetrating. 
His beard, close cropped on the sides and 
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trimmed to a point, was jet black and 
wiry. 

He was dapperly attired in a salt-anc- 
pepper suit with white waistcoat, and 
when he raised his hand to steady his 
descent from the coach, a diamond 
sparkled on one finger. All in all he was 
somewhat of a revelation to the members 
of the debating club. 

He gave directions for removal of his 
luggage, which was considerable, fro1 
the boot, and then with a sprightly treac , 
followed the landlord in. Over the 
dog-eared hotel register he hesitated an 
interval, and then wrote, in a clerk, 
hand, ‘‘ Constancio Avallonea, Esq.” 

At his request he was shown at once to 
his room, and hardly had he disposed of 
his luggage when a knock resounded on 
the door. The man who entered com 
mands more than a passing glance. Six 
feet from grizzly mane to ground, broad 
shouldered, deep chested, his was in all 
respects a manly figure. His fine-domed 
head was thickly covered with pre- 
maturely whitened hair which con- 
trasted with the dark brown of his heavy 
mustache. His complexion was ruddy 
as a country boy’s, his eyes as deep and 
brown as a lovable woman’s. Nature 
had endowed Justin Carpenter with 
finest measurements, and birth with the 
heritage of a splendid intellect. He 
employed both attributes premeditately 
to the debasement of the morals of his 
fellowmen. His friends he won by 
charm of manner and forcefulness of 
mind to play them as pawns, mer- 
cenarily and mercilessly, in the game of 
politics. Men loved and feared him. 
Few bore him personal hatred. Party 
papers referred to him as ‘‘ Honorable.”’ 
The opposition called him simply ‘‘ The 
Boss.” 
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Avallonea returned the hearty saluta- 
tion of his guest, and after cautiously 
turning the key in the lock of the door 
and drawing the curtains at both win- 
dows, he took a chair opposite to where 
his visitor had found a seat. 

At first. they talked only common- 
place, but presently the great man came 
lirectly to the subject matter of his visit. 

‘““ You have been referred to me as the 
man who can best be useful to us up here 
in the present condition of affairs,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Old-time circumstances have 
changed. The native vote is solid. We 
have that perfectly organized. The 
foreign-speaking element which has come 
into the state in such numbers of recent 
years, however, and which will soon hold 
the balance of power, is not thoroughly 
amenable under old methods. We want 
a man like. yourself, speaking their 
language, intelligent, knowing on which 
side his bread is buttered, to assume 
oversight of these people, under the dic 
tation of the State Central Committee 
for the good of the party. 

‘A year hence we elect a Legislature, 
which is to elect a United States senator. 
The probabilities are, the successor to the 


present incumbent will be a resident of : 


this county, the Honorable Theophilus 
I. Burland, a prominent financier of your 
own city. It is essential that he should 
show good strength in his home county, 
and early organization is necessary. 

“You cannot, of course, become con- 
-ersant with details of the local situation 
at one telling, but I thought it best to 
come up and see you personally and have 
a talk to start with. You will at once 
proceed to gain legal residence here and 
get in touch with the element amongst 
whom your work will lie. A good many 
of these people you, of course, know 
already. They have come here through 
the agency of the society which you 
represent. Just how the work is to be 
handled will be decided later, when you 
have looked about and got your lines in 
hand.” 

Gradually the lights in the hotel went 
out. The club on the front veranda, 
whose wise membership had seen the 
Boss enter, and whose evening session 
was, in consequence, much extended, at 
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last broke up its sitting, and soon there- 
after the little village was wrapped in 
silence, broken only by the far-off barking 
of some house dog, and the strident 
fiddling of summer insects. 

But the light in the windows of the 
second floor front chamber, out of which 
a scent of cigars, not made of domestic 
weed, floated, burned brightly, and the 
two men within, with heads bent together 
over some papers on the table, plotted 
on for the control of a free electorate. 


CHAPTER VII 


Punctually, as for a century and 
a quarter, Independence Day dawned 
ritht on date. The populace of Stone 
stead, it had been individually and col 
lectively arranged, were going to the 
Ferry, where a_ political and social 
barbecue had been arranged for, with 
speeches and games on the side. 

When Glen drove out of the yard in the 
early morning to keep his appointment 
with Jessica for the day, the pipes were 
merrily singing and crying, ‘‘ The Blue 
Bells o’ Scotland,’ from down over the 
hill where Alan MacLaren lived. 

Alan was a good piper, but when he 
played the dogs of the neighborhood 
invariably gathered, and howled and 
bayed discordantly, which got the old 
Scotchman’s temper on edge, so that the 
musicale ordinarily broke up in a chase, 
and much bad feeling on both sides. 

Jessica was waiting at the lightning- 
scarred beach tree by the mill in the 
hollow, as had been arranged upon, 
when Glen drove up. She was all in 
white. The spray of wild roses on her 
wide-brimmed leghorn hat was the only 
touch of color about her — that and her 
cheeks, which flamed with the glow of 
excitement. 

The day was superb, and in all the 
freshness of its pristine glory, jubilant 
with the song of the birds, fragrant with 
aroma of ferns and bush. 

A belt of clouds, edges glinting, ob- 
scured the sun, but from behind them 
there gushed down the yellow radiance 
of Apollo’s chariot wheel, each spuke 
distinct, giving a fibrous effect over the 
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range of careering hills that swept back 
to the far horizon. 

A mile or so out Glen turned from the 
main-traveled highway and struck off 
on a little-used road, following one of the 
ridges that lie like a moulding about the 
base of the mountains, but climb steadily 
upward. 

‘* And you like your calling and would 
not give it up?”’ Jessica was saying, as 
the wheels struck into the softer ground, 
overgrown in the ruts, and revolved 
without jar or rattle. 

‘“* I was taught to regard it as one of the 
most independent and honorable of 
occupations,” Glen replied. ‘It is the 
only occupation that will yield a bounti- 
ful return without denial of the best of 
its product to the producer. I believe 
that fellows of my age who are bred to 
the farm should stick to the farm, taking 
advantage of the knowledge of practical 
science now open to us, which puts 
farming on the plane of a profession. 
Farmers should not only know things 
are so, but why they are so. I think 
farming, if intelligently pursued, offers 
all the advantages and pleasures that any 
city occupation can offer. It’s our own 
fault if we go on permitting folks to 
cling to the belief that we are clods and 
drudges, simply because we are only 
plowmen.”’ 

He had not intended to refer to or 
quote Mrs. Wythe’s figure of speech, 
much less to emphasize it. He felt 
Jessica’s inquiring gaze upon him, and 
grew uncomfortable. He knew when 
she turned her eyes away from his burning 
cheek with a little sigh, which he, how- 
ever, misinterpreted. 

There was silence for several moments, 
the lulling creek of harness and whiffle- 
tree and soft thud of the horse’s hoofs on 
the yielding turf alone relieving its 
monotony. 

Presently, with startling suddenness, 
a sleek fox crossed the roadway fifty 
feet ahead, took the stone fence at a 
bound, and cantered up the rise of ground, 
pausing to poke his sharp nose inquir- 
ingly into the wind from the direction of 
the team before he disappeared in the 
bordering copse. 

The incident served to break the ten- 
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sion, and Jessica was at once all anima- 
tion again over the sights and sounds of 
the outing. 

After a half hour’s steady ascent the 
outfit came opposite a deserted home- 
stead. The front door of the abandoned 
home swung open, showing the dark 
voids within. The batten shutters that 
had been put up when the owners moved 
away, temporarily as they thought, to 
win fortunes in the city, flapped with 
every transient whim of the winds. 
Through the broken panes the summer 
sun shone unhindered, and in winter the 
snow swept in unchecked to spread out 
on the floors in fantastic shapes, like 
ghosts of departed tenants. 

There was a barn near at hand to 
which a shed was attached, and into this 
shelter from the sun Glen drove. 

‘““ What a dear old ruin it is,” Jessica 
exclaimed, looking into the wide, sun- 
lit hallway, running from front to rear, 
with its broad, curved stairway leading 
to the floor above. 

‘“Yes,’’ Glen replied, 
commentary, as well.” 

He seated himself in the shade, on the 
edge of the great veranda, and the girl, 
removing her wide-brimmed hat, per- 
mitted her hair to fall in a cascade of 
rippling splendor over her shoulders. 
She sat down opposite him, resting back 
easily against one of the fluted pillars 
that reached to the second story. 

‘“That such homes as these,’’ Glen 
continued, looking up at the weather- 
worn house, ‘“‘ such prospects of honor- 
able living and thorough independence 
can be given up by young American men 
and women to decay, or into the hands 
of more far-sighted foreigners, for life 
in the overcrowded cities is proof of an 
alarming tendency.”’ 

He let his gaze wander down the 
declivity of grassland and scrub forest, 
over the rolling acres of uncultivated, 
depopulated meadows, rich enough and 
broad enough to keep a township in 
plenty, lying barren of tillage and crops, 
waiting the slow hand of time to blot 
out forever its pitiful story of man’s 
prodigality. 

He was brought back from his deep 
meditation, by the lightest of touches 
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on his knee, and he looked down into the 
deep, laughing eyes of his companion as 
she stooped forward and gazed up into 
his face. 

“Don’t, Glen,” she exclaimed, smiling 
and drawing back to her seat by the 
towering column, ‘I don’t like you half 
as well when you are so grave. Come, 
a dweller from the terrible city challenges 
you to a race from here to the woods. 


The city versus the country! Here 
goes! Catch me if you can.” 
It was the first time in their ac- 


quaintance that she had called him by 
his given name, and she was away with 
a challenging laugh before he recovered 
from the pleasure of its newly acquired 
sound. 

Like children, as in heart and soul 
they were, both laughing, they sped 
across the uneven stretch of ground, 
and she was entering the shadow of the 
first sentinels of the forest when he 
caught her in his strong embrace. 

“Victory for the country,” he cried, 
holding her, her flushed face upturned, 
her eyes closed, laughing, her bosom 
heaving with the exertion and excite- 
ment of the pursuit. 

“ And by all the rules of the chase to the 
victor belongs the spoils,’ he said, and 
while she weakly struggled, and expostu- 
lated that she had gained the covert first, 
he took his reward, as strong men have 
since time began. 

“Well, anyway,” she said, as she 
bound up her tresses, her cheeks crimson, 
and tears of merriment filling her eyes, 
‘“T nearly beat you, and I haven’t rnn 
before for years.” 

She sat down on a fallen tree trunk, 
and he sank down at her feet, fanning 
himself with his hat. 

“T’m getting actually reckless,” she 
exclaimed, holding the riband between 
her lips while she braided the long, black 
mane of hair that came over her shoulder, 
its end in her lap as she sat. ‘‘ Does 
acquaintance with you always so efiect 
silly young creatures that they utterly 
forget their deportment in your presence? 
Does it?’’ she demanded with mock 
severity, whipping his arm with the 
streamer of satin before she tied it in a 
knot to her hair. 
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He laughed and caught at the bright 
riband, but missed it. ‘‘ My acquain 


tance with young creatures is rather 
limited,” he said, somewhat lamely. 


His opportunities for the practice of re 
partee had been few, and his slow-going 
methodical intellect was no match fo: 
her well-polished mind. 

They were opposites in 
ticulars. 

“Count ’em,”’ she demanded, peremp 
torily, holding up one pretty hand, it 
fingers outstretched, her face serious, but 
merriment beaming from her eyes. 

‘“There’s me,” she began gravely 
indicating the first tapering digit o1 
the outheld hand. ‘I really think yo 
are beginning to know me very well,”’ she 
said, staring hard at the impassive littk 
finger. ‘‘ Now who’s this ‘slim young 
creature that comes next ?’’ indicating th« 
second upright member with the first 
finger of her other hand. ‘‘ Come, out 
with it, Sir Lovelace. Who is she? ”’ 

Glen laid his head back against the 
bole of the widespreading oak under 
which they were seated, and chuckled, 
giving himself up to the sheer pleasure of 
watching the play of her mood. 

“Well,” he said, keeping her face 
within the vision of his half-closed lids, 
“probably that’s Aunt Clara. I know 
her pretty well.” 

“‘ No, indeed,”’ exclaimed Jessica, slap 
ping her knee in mock exasperation,“ all 
above twenty are barred. No evasion, 
now. Who is it?” and she again ele- 
vated her outspread hand. 

“ Well, call it Flora MacLaren,” Glen 
drawled, with irritating slowness, “‘ old 
Alan’s daughter, that I told you about 
the other day.” 

““Yes,”’ said Jessica quickly, remem- 
bering what day it was and not caring 
particularly to dwell on the Scotch lass, 
anyway, she being a known quantity in 
the equation. ‘‘ That’s Flora of the 
bonny face. And now who’s this,” and 
the third pink and white problem came 
up for solution. 

“Oh, my; I dunno,” said Glen, rolling 
over to more easy posture. ‘‘ Constance, 
perhaps.” 

““Constance!”’ Jessica’s eyes bright- 
ened. Constance! Glen’s gaze was fixed 
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on the space of illimitable blue in the 
southern sky. The thought flashed 
through his mind that it was odd he had 
not thought of his old-time playmate for 
longer than he could recall. He had 
heard that, early in the previous month, 
she had gone to Westborough to visit 
some relatives. It was to the West- 
borough seminary that it was proposed 
she should go for the coming winter. 
But he knew she had returned home, for 
Aunt Clara had gone up recently to see 
her. 

‘“ Dear little playmate,” he thought, 
boon companion of old, how pretty she 
had i 

“And who is Constance?” Jessica 
asked the question twice before Glen 
heard her. 

He drew his knees up and kicked cit 
like a boy caught in some innocent 
depredation, and laughed, somewhat 
vaguely. 

“Oh, a little friend of mine,” he replied, 
after a brief pause, ‘“‘ one I have known 
since childbood. We went to district 
school together. She’s the daughter of 
one of the noblest men that ever lived, 
John Carter, up at Cass Corners. 

She’s within the age limit,’ I 
sume? ’”’ said Jessica, interrogatively. 

‘““ What, the twenty year limit,’’ said 
Glen, laughing, but keeping his face 
turned from his inquisitor. ‘‘ Oh, yes. 
Quite well within.” 

“Hum,” suid Jessica, meditatively. 

A considerable silence followed. 

“Did, did you ever beat Constance 
in a foot race, Glen,’”’ she asked finally, 
pulling a handful of grass and separating 
the speais slowly, letting them drift to 
the ground singly. 

“Well, not for any reward,’ ex- 
claimed Glen, sitting upright and looking 
at the averted face of his companion, 
“that is,’ reddening, ‘“‘I didn’t take 
any, or rather — well, oh, pshaw; we 
were little chaps, anyway, when we ran 
races.”’ 

“She wouldn’t run races now she has 
grown up, and act like a young hoiden 
generally, would she? ”’ 

““Now, Jessica!’’ It was the first 
time, in spite of their good fellowship, and 
what had passed between them, that he 
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had broken over the formality of address 
and called ber by her first name. ‘‘ Don’t 
be hard on a fellow by taking yourself to 
task,’”’ he said, his voice somewhat 
muffled from the position of his arms. 
‘““T never kissed a girl before in my life, 
and—and meant it. That’s honest 
Injun. And if I thcught I was going to 
compromise you in your own estimation 
I’d sooner have cut off an arm than have 
done it.”’ 

Her response to his mood was immedi- 
ate. She reached forward and pulled his 
arm away from his eyes and looked down 
lauys.ngly into his face. But there were 
womanly tears on her long, dark lashes, 
and her voice trembled a little as she said: 

‘*T understand, Glen. You have done 
nothing for which I could in the remotest 
reproach you. Itis I, rather, who should 
make apology of the two, I——”’ 

He caught her hand and held it, 
reaching up as though he would stop 
further utterance. 

‘“ No, Glen, let me goon. You do not 
really and truly know me; any more than 
I truly and wholly know myself.” 

She seemed to have forgotten her role 
as catechist. Glen thought the incident 
had entirely slipped from her mind. It 
was sometime later that she abruptly 
asked, apropos of nothing in particular, 
if Constance was to be present at the hop 
that evening. Glen did not know, but 
said. in compliance with her intimation of 
desire, that if she did come with her 
father he would see to it that the girls 
met. Then the subject was changed. 

Now, however, she stood up, shaking 
her white, filmy draperies into place and 
readjusting her hat as she gazed, smiling, 
down onto her companion, his young, 
sinewy form stretched out languidly at 
her feet. 

‘Shall we race back to the house?’ 
he inquied. 

‘“No, sir, 
with a comical little grimace. 
might win.” 

And so they walked back sedately, and 
talked of the rare view from their vantage 
point as they went. 

Tailor-fashion they sat down on the 
open veranda, to their lunch, and when 

it was concluded, Jessica declared she 


she replied emphatically, 
“You 
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felt fit as a filly for the climb up the 
mountain. 

They be7an the journey at once, slowly 
up the ascent, running down the inclines, 
Glen helping her over the boulders and up 
the steep sides of the rocks. Occasionally 
they paused on a projecting eminence to 
‘ook out and down the valley, with its 
wooded levels, its verdure, its silvery 
glints of mirroring waters and its encom- 
passing range of purple mountains. 

It was two o’clock when they reached 
a point just below the summit. There 
Jessica paused, and, looking about until 
she espied a fallen tree, announced that 
it was here she had lost consciousness on 
the night she and Glen had first met. 
The recollection of that night and its 
incidents had a sobering effect on the 
two, and they walked along in silence 
until the mountain cabin came into view. 

It was identically as they had left it. 
No stranger had profaned its sacred 
memories with his presence. Jessica sat 
down on the crude bench just without 
the doorway, and contemplated the far 
outlook of sky and forest. 

‘““Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness,’ she quoted. 

Glen was standing by her side, and his 
hand fell, almost roughly, on her shoulder. 

She stood up, laughing, but her voice 
trembled, and she looked away from his 
searching gaze. 

‘“No, Glen, it is not for such as I,” 
she said, ‘‘ the words and the sentiment 
both were the poet’s, not mine. We are 
the children of destiny, as the greater poet 
has said. ‘There is a divinity that 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will.” 

‘“ But Jessica !‘‘”’ 

“Don’t, Glen, don’t,” Jessica said, 
softly, loosening his hold upon her hand 
and turning away. We have been so 
happy together. At least I have been. 
Such good comrades, even in the brief 
while. And it was here I first met you; 
here that you first were so kind. I want 
to carry the scene — this dear little cabin, 
these rocks and trees and sunlit sky — 
always in my memory as one of the 
places on earth that I love best. Don’t 
let’s tinge the memory with any bitter- 
ness, any vain regrets. Let’s go back to 
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our Arcadia. Be my friend, Glen,’’ she 
turned impulsively and held out het 
hands. ‘‘I have been indiscreet. | 
judged vou by the standard of other men 
I thought vou would not care — much 
Forgive me, Glen! ”’ 

He looked into her eves. His face wa: 
pale. Slowly, however, her smile won a 
smile upon his lips, and the color cam 
back to hischeeks. He took the proffere 
hands in his warm giasp. 

‘““T was too impetuous,” he said, stil 
smiling, but deeply serious toned. “‘ It is 
I who should ask forgiveness for startlin; 
you. My forgiveness for yours — what 
say?’’ and as she smiled an assent he 
pressed her hands the tighter and the: 
released them, proposing that they have 
a good, long diink at the spring after thei 
arduous climb. 

And so they drank at the crystal poo! 
back of the cabin, and seemingly forgot 
But theie was a troubled light in the girl’s 
dark eyes, and she knew full well in he: 
woman’s heart that the day of reckoning 
was only postponed. 

The sunlight was slanting on the west 
wall of the deserted house in the lowland 
when they reached it again after a merry 
afternoon on the mountain, its few re 
maining windowpanes aflame with a 
deep, golden-red hue, for the vermillion 
sun was just balancing along the top of the 
distant forest. 

When they arrived in the village, after 
a swift, delightful drive through the 
cooling air in the glorious afterglow, the 
populace was just getting back from its 
day of feasting and oratory at The Ferry, 
in preparation for the gayeties of the 
evening. 

Glen left his companion at the side 
entrance to the hotel, after arranging that 
he should go home and dress for the dance 
and 1eturn again in time for the opening 
number, which Jessica had promised him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


The dancing pavilion in which the 
summer visitors to the little hill town 
gave their annual mid-season hop, was 
in a grove of maples which constituted 
part of the village common. 




















Japenese lanterns and red, white, and 
blue streamers were draped artistically 
from tree to tree, making a brave and 
attractive showing when the orchestra 
assembled, and groups of gavly dressed 
villagers and visitors strolled in and out 
of the mellow light. 

The first acquaintances that Glen en- 
countered after his arrival back in the 
evening were John Carter and Constance. 

John took Glen at once to task for not 
being more neighborly, to which Glen re- 
sponded with a rather lame explanation 
of the exactions of farm work, and as- 
surance that he meant to make up for his 
absence after the crops were in. 

After the first greeting Constance drew 
a little back and watched her father an1 
Glen talking, until she was approached 
and drawn into conversation by one of 
the motherly souls of the village who had 
known the girl since her birth. 

Presently, John having been called 
away, Glen went over and stood by 
Constance’s side, waiting until her friend 
had finished telling about a quilting bee 
that had been arranged for at the parson- 
age the following week Thursday. 

When the good dame had concluded 
and. fluttered away to attend to some 
member of her own family, Glen and Con 
stance were left alone in the shadow 
of a widespreading maple. 

‘* Well, Mister Glen,’’ she said, smiling 
up at him, “did you think that the 
Carter farm was quarantined against 
visitors this summer? ”’ 

He looked down into her sweet, up- 
turned face, coming just to his broad 
shoulders, and laughed, in harmony with 
her good-humored raillery. 

‘““No,” he replied, ‘ but really, I’ve 
been awfully busy. You know how it is 
up at your place. It seems as though 
within recent seasons we have had to 
grow about twice as much to make both 
ends meet, as father and mother used to 
have to. I don’t know whether it is 
because us youngsters spend more than 
our parents did, or whether it’s by reason 
of the tendency of these foreigners who 
have come into the country to lower 
prices. Perhaps it’s a little of both. 
But now that I do see you, Kit, let me 
know all about yourself and what you 
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have been up to. 
at Westborough? ”’ 

She told him of her visit, and ofthe 
plans made for her going to the seminarv 
in the fall. He took her hand and petted 
it, as he had often done, boy-fashion. 

‘My, but I'll miss you this v inter, 
little one,” he said. ‘* Who'll go coasting 
with me? and who'll I pay court to in 
the long wintry evenings? ”’ 

‘Oh, Glen, but I’m getting too old to 
go coasting with the boys,” she replied, 
looking up confidently, and laughing 

‘ But not for courting,’’ he said, before 
he knew it, and instantly her dark hazel 
eyes were hid by their long lashes. 

Just then the orchestra began playing, 
and Glen started. 

“Oh,” he said, rather hurriedly, ‘ I’ve 
an acquaintance here to-night that I 
want you to meet, Kit. Will you stay 
right here until I come back? I won't 


What did you see over 


be but a minute. Here, take this 
stool. You will, won’t you, for I 
promised.” 

When he returned with Jessica the 


two girls seemed at once to take to each 
other, Constance a little shyly, at first, 
but the older and more practised one 
soon drew her out and into an interesting 
conversation. 

Glen, for the moment out of the run 
ning, stood by their side and watched 
them. Excepting for their mutually 
winning ways they were wholly dissimilar. 
No more fitting simile occurs to my 
mind, as recollection now conjures these 
two, than to compare them, one to the 
dainty, sweet, and lovable little pink- 
tinted wild rose of the countryside, one 
to the splendid, popular, full-petaled 
rose, deep-colored and fragrant, of the 
city conservatory. 

The older girl, older by a couple of 
years, perhaps, and an inch or two taller, 
was, in her party dress, what might 
fittingly be termed dazzling. Her bril 
liant face, lit with animation and of such 
complexion as type cannot describe, was 
such as painters rave over. Yet neither 
beautv nor position had made her vain 
or h-:ughty. She had been in society 
but a year, yet that twelvemonth, with 
her previous traveling and foreign school- 
ing. had made her wise in her generation. 
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Fven for one so young she had her doubts 
both of herself and others. Not that she 
had permitted herself to'grow cynical, not 
that; but too early, when in olden times 
a girl would still have been carefree and 
absorbed in girlish joys, she had come 
face to face with the parting of the ways, 
whose signboards question and demand 
an answer. For Jessica there could be no 
long, budding years of sweet repose of 
soul; she had the handicaps of face and 
fortune that lure mankind, and therewith 
she must run her race, though at the goal 
. She perish. 

As Glen stood a little off, drinking in 
the beauty of this girl, with whom Fate 
had linked him in such Arcadian friend- 
ship, the first number on the program 
was announced, and the crowd about the 
pavilion platform densened. 

John Carter came up to the little 
group, his good round face alight with 
pleasure, his feet, to the merriment of his 
friends, keeping time to the schottische 
measure of the music. 

He was introduced to Jessica, but 
Clarence had appeared from somewhere 
and was clamoring for her for the first 
dance, and between his impetuous as- 
saults and the general forward move- 
ment of the gay throng there was scant 
opportunity for extended conversation. 

When the impulsive cousin had been 
finally impressed with the fact that 
Jessica had promised the first dance to 
Glen, he went off pouting, and thereafter 
danced with the delighted Flora every 
number of the program. 

The first dance was, in deference to the 
elder participants who proposed to retire 
early, a contra dance, termed by the an- 
nouncer a ‘‘country dance,” and it 
turned out pleasurably that in the first 
set Jessica, Constance, Flora, and Miss 
Sally Moore, a mutual acquaintance, and 
the village school teacher, found them- 
selves opposite to Glen, Dr. Grey, 
Clarence, and John Carter. 

The wholesome delight of the crowd 
in attendance was whole-souled and con- 
tagious. The scene of the dance beneath 
the dense-foliaged trees was brilliant. 
The slightly raised platform was ablaze 
with bright light and animated with 
moving figures and gay apparel. 
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Most entertaining was the dancing of 
the older participants, particularly th 
rotund and jolly John Carter, and th 
leaner but no less sprightly and buoyant 
coctor. Such dancing! of the statel 
yet sinuous, old-school variety. Such 
slides, capers, pigeonwings, and pirou 
ettes! To merely watch these two “ old 
boys,” mated with the sylph-like figures 
of their daintily dancing partners, was a1 
education. 

When Clarence came face to face with 
his cousin, instead of turning her he 
simply extended his arms like a scare 
crow, and sailed around her. His boyis! 
petulance greatly amused Jessica, and 
when she was near enough she hit him : 
playful but sharp tap on his cheek with 
her fan. Once he got near enough to he: 
ear to whisper, “I'll get even with you 
for this; see if I don’t, you deceiver.” 

It was just after the intermission, about 
eleven o’clock, during which refreshments 
were served, that Clarence and the new 
comer to town, Constancio Avallonea 
were observed to come out of the side 
entrance of the tavern opposite, together 

The young man had been much in the 
company of the foreigner of late; how 
they came to be acquainted is not 
material. Suffice it that Clarence, being 
the only son of the rich financier, whos« 
political ambitions Avallonea had been 
imported to serve, had a special at 
traction for the oily solicitor. Clarence 
had had his new friend up at the paternal 
abode several times within the past 
month, and country-side rumor had it 
that they had not been alone on those 
evenings when the great country house 
had been dark below but brightly lit in 
its chambers, and that high play had been 
known under the stately and costly 
roof-tree. 

At all events, soon after the ill-mated 
twain had separated this evening, fol- 
lowing their visit to the tap room of the 
tavern, Avallonea suddenly made his 
appearance in the dancing pavilion. 

He had been there earlier in the 
evening. It had excited some comment 
to see him going along from group to 
group, being repulsed by all the ladies, 
and his composure under such _,embar- 
rassing circumstances. 
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Being an informal affair the men 
present, who danced, were all in their 
ordinary ‘‘ best coat,’’ but none of them, 
not even the more fashionable members 
of the summer colony, wore the conven- 
tional garments of a more formal oc- 
casion. Avallonea, to the contrary, was 
resplendent in full evening attire, ‘‘ swal- 
lowtail,” broad shirt front, and white 
waist-coat. 

Jessica and Constance had again found 
-ach other in the throng, and stood by the 
orchestra platform talking. The at- 
torney sauntered across the center of the 
brightly lit space and came directly to 
where they were standing. 

‘Pardon me, mademoiselle,”’ he said, 
bowing low, then looking straight and 
unabashed into the startled gaze of 
Jessica, whom he confronted, ‘ but will 
the beautiful Miss Wythe do me the 
honor of permitting me the next dance on 
the program? ”’ 

For a moment Jessica was too sur- 
prised to reply, and the unusual antics 
of the newcomer so attracted attention 
that there was a lull in general conversa- 
tion, and the little group was the center 
of observation. 

Regaining her self-control, the girl’s 
dark eyes blazed with resentment, and her 
voice was a trifle metallic as she said, 
loud enough for near bystanders to hear: 
“Thank you, my card is full for the 
evening.” 

She turned again and attempted to 
resume her conversation in a low tone 
with Constance. 

“Ah, so?” replied the in nowise 
disconcerted attorney, taking a step 
closer to the girls, and somewhat raising 
his voice. -ardon ime, I repeat; but I 
concluded that a young woman who 
would condescend to pass the night alone 
with a young man in a lonely mountain 
retreat, without the formality of a 
previous acquaintance, might be gracious 
enough to accord one little dance to an- 
other, and as good a man, without in- 
troduction also.” 

Before he had finished, Jessica turned 
upon him, her face whitening with the 
insult implied, but her dark eyes luminous 
with resentment and spirit. 

“You ruffian,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ how 
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dare you intimate, how dare you —— 

Her gaze was attracted over the man’s 
shoulder to the face of another, whose 
broad shoulders were making their way 
through the press of agitated people. 
Before she could say more Glen was by 
her side, trying to take in at aglance the 
portend of the tableau. 

“What is it?”’ he asked. ‘‘ What has 
occurred? Has this man insulted you in 
any way, Jessica? ”’ 

Constance, startled and abashed at the 
publicity, had drawn back somewhat into 
the circle of onlookers, but Glen’s 
familiar address to Jessica did not pass 
her attention unheeded. 

‘“* Ah,” exclaimed the lawyer, straight- 
ening himself to his full height, ‘“‘ the 
lady’s consort and champion, eh?” It 
was apparent that his frequent visits to 
the tavern and the libations there had 
weakened his ordinary cautiousness while 
strengthening his unwonted courage. 

“IT simply asked the honor of a dance 
from your friend,’’ he continued, before 
Glen could speak, ‘‘ and she declined, 
presumably on the score of non-intro- 
duction. Some women’s morals are very 
elastic.” 

He stood with his feet, encased in 
patent-leather pumps, wide apart, his 
thumbs hung jauntily from the corners 
of his trouser’s pockets, head high, and a 
sneer on his inflamed, dark-bearded 
countenance. In his left hand he held a 
new pair of light-colored kid gloves, 
their ends hanging down, completion to 
his immaculate costume. 

The last insulting words were still on 
his lips, when Glen reached dexterously 
forward and quickly drew the gloves 
from the feeble grasp of the white, flabby 
fingers. Quick as lightening he raised 
the leather coverings, and with a sharp, 
sweeping slash brought them across the 
face of Jessica’s detractor. 

The man reeled back into the arms of 
some one in his rear, who was good 
enough to save him a fall to the floor of 
the pavilion. But he straightened at 
once, his face livid with passion, a little 
rivulet of crimson growing on his under 
lip and streaking his beard, where a 
fastening of one of the gloves had cut him. 

‘You low cur,” he hissed, ‘‘ you are 
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bigger than I, you overgrown, illiterate, 
country bumpkin. I would demand 
satisfaction for this by the code, as a 
gentleman should, but in this country, 
under your miserable laws, you have no 
use for the honorable duello.”’ 

He wiped his lip, and men held Glen by 
his arms, though he had no intention 
further to bring humiliation on his com- 
panions by giving the fellow his well- 
deserved chastisement. 

‘“‘ But there are other times and other 
ways,” snarled the attorney, viewing his 
stained handkerchief and then applying 
it again to the gash on his lip, ‘“‘ other 
ways, and, by God, you'll suffer for this 
richly before I am through with you.”’ 

But before he could proceed further 
the young men of the crowd pressed into 
the circle, with low-uttered threats and 
looks that boded no good to this insulter 
of women. They surrounded the in- 
terloper, but before the brooding storm 
could break, those of cooler heads inter- 
vened, and Avallonea was forced away 
and removed from the scene, still vowing 
vengeance. 

For a time the unfortunate occurrence 


had a damping effect on the gayeties, but 
before long, under the stimulus of the 
swinging, tilting music, the throng re- 
gained its composure, and laughter and 


gay conversation once more burdened 
the night air pleasurably. The late, or 
more properly, early moon was suffusing 
the village street with her white radiance 
before the last sweet strain of music, and 
the last merry note of laughter died on the 
morning air. 

John Carter had gone home, along with 
the doctor and a contingent of other 
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grayheads, shortly after refreshments 
had been served, leaving Constance in 
charge of Glen, who was to see her home 
when the dance was over. 

For a while Jessica, Constance, and 
Glen lingered on the hotel veranda talking 
merrily. Jessica made Constance pro 
mise that they should see each other sooi 
again, and then Glen and his old-time 
playmate got into the buggy and drove 
away, waving ‘ good night’ to the gir 
on the steps. 

They drove through the silent moon 
light, talking, and presently Constanc« 
asked frankly what the man had meant 
by his reference to Jessica. Glen told 
her the story — not all, but most of it 
and Constance told him he had done right 

But, sometime in the later morning 
long after Glen had bid Constance good 
night; after the Carter house was in 
darkness, and all its inmates were sup 
posed to have been long since in sleep, 
Aunt Kate, who had been as a mother t« 
motherless Constance ever since the gir] 
had known what it was to love and bs 
loved, was wakened suddenly to see in th« 
dim moonlight a little, white-robed 
figure standing by the bed. 

‘““Why, Constance, child,” she ex 
claimed drawing the night-walker down 
into the warm nest, where she pillowed 
the brown head on her bosom. 

And there, the tears wetting her long 
lashes, telling her old friend nothing of the 
yearning in her breast — because she did 
not know how — her heart throbbing its 
loneliness, Constance cuddled, childlike 
and wakeful, until her old nurse’s 
crooning and caresses lulled her tired 
senses to sleep. 


(To be continued) 





TARRY AT HOME TRAVEL 


By EDWARD E. HALE, D.D. 


ET us go to Washington. Eliza is 
to be married; we should be very 
sorry not to be at the wedding. 

The Pan-Americans will adjourn soon; 
we should be sorry not to see them in 
session. The Alpha Delta is going to 
meet at Johns Hopkins, which is not far 
from Washington; one would be sorry not 
tobe there. And it is such an easy thing 
to go to Washington. One train,— no 


change of cars unless you choose; in 

deed, Cinderella might go in a glass slipper. 
Though I believe that in fact her slipper 
was of fur (vazr) and not of glass (verre) 

The spelling deceived some old chronicler. 
How could she dance in a glass slipper? 


It was in 1848 that I first went to Wash 
ington. How we have changed Washing 
ton, since, and the country, and the way 
to go there! The old habit in traveling 
was to change as often as youcould. You 
went to Providence by rail. Then you 
went to New York by the steamboat. 
There you went to breakfast at the Amer 
ican House, which was just above where 
the Astor is now. Then, after you were 
rested, you went to Amboy on a steam 
boat. Then you went to Camden by rail 
road. Then you went by steam-ferry to 
Philadelphia. There you went to Head's 
Hotel, that comfortable inn which was 
maintained in the old Bingham mansion 
on Third Street, and there you rested 
again. For my part, in my first visit to 
Washington, I spent three weeks there. 
An elegant old house, with the French 
“frescoes,’’ so-called, on the ceiling of 
“Lady Bingham’s parlors,’ so-called, 
stillextant. Then you went to Newcastle 
by steamer; then you crossed to the head 
of Chesapeake by rail. Then you went to 
Baltimore by steamer. Then you rested 
again at ‘‘ Barnum’s.’’ Then you went 
to Washington by rail. In my case I 


’ 


IV 


arrived, say, in the twenty-fourth day 
from Boston. But to-day,— George will 
bring me my tickets now; one palace car 
from Summer Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue; time, sixteen hours and three 
quarters. 


How heredity shows itself in names! 
The ancestor of our friend Pullman must 
have been given in some way to pulling 
men about from place to place, as one of 
those amiable Japlanders does, of whom 
Phillips Brooks and Arthur Knapp tell 
such pleasant stories. And clearly, Mr. 
Wagner, of the other palace cars, descends 
from some wagoner of the old days, who 
took people and gocds over the mountains 
not so fast as a Wagner takes us to-day. 
Yes, I know that James South does say 
that names go by contraries. ‘“‘ Mr. Box, 
though provoked. never doubles his fist; 
Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney.” 
But these two are strong instances the 
other way. 

I myself invented that legend of the 
girl who was shut up in the upper berth of 
a sleeping car. You need not weep. It 
all turns out well, as all my stories do. 
She did it of her own choice; she was not 
smothered like old Ginevra, and at the 
proper time she leaped, happy and fresh, 

free from dust, observe,— into the 
arms of her lover. But, like other crea 
tors, in larger fields, I have taken much 
pleasure in seeing how my little story took 
root and grew. ‘There is not one of these 
porters now but will tell you “ with ad- 
vantages ’’ how this happened “‘ at the 
West,” before these cords were invented 
which now fasten down the upper berth. 
The last time I heard the story, eight 
directors were in the upper berths of a 
carin Minnesota. It went off intoa lake, 
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the berths shut up simultaneously, and 
the frames or bodies of those directors 
are shut up in those berths still, for the 
car has never been found,— I should not 
think it would be. For all these stories I 
am in a sense responsible, as planting the 
seed in my little tale of the ‘“‘ Modern 
Ginevra.” The thing itself is utterly 
impossible, as anybody with a foot-rule 
can see. 


WHEN the Fifth Monarchy people reign 
we shall not pay six dollars a night for 
each section. As we live under the Fourth 
Monarchy, as I suppose,— certainly not 
under the Fifth,— we will do so, and then 
forget it and sleep soundly till Philadel- 
phia appears. Observe, we are traveling 
feet foremost as we come into Philadel- 
phia, while, when we went to sleep, we 
were traveling head foremost. How 
often that happens to aspirants,— and 
it does not seem to matter much either! 


HERE is Perryville, the Maryland 
Perryville — not our Matunuck post- 
office, but named from the same Perry at 
the same time, after the same battle of 
Erie. I suppose I and mine are the only 
people who have pleasant associations 
with both. The train stops that the 
Octorara people may get off; but never a 
boy comes to sell his canvasback ducks. 
Now, in the old days, after the rail had 
been laid from Philadelphia to the Sus- 
quehanna River, you crossed here by a 
ferryboat. And, at the right season, 
boys were here with the canvasbacks 
they had just shot, and if you were going 
north, you brought three or four brace 
and carried them home for a welcome. 
But we shall be lucky to-day if the boys 
bring us fried oysters hot in little boxes. 


In those old days we managed the 
newspaper business for ourselves, without 
newsboys ori the train. When you left 
New York you bought the Journal of 
Commerce or the American, or the Cour- 
ter and Engineer, or allof these. You had 
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read them through before you met the 
train going north. The passage of trains 
was then managed simply. There was 
but one track, and each train ran until 
the engineers saw each other. Then one 
train or the other backed, according as 
the switch was nearer one or the other. 
There one train was switched off and the 
other passed it. Of course you passed 
slowly; you threw up the windows, held 
your paper out in one hand, and with the 
other seized the Philadelphia papers 
which some northern traveler offered you. 
Here was trade exactly on the equal and 
moral basis. And ‘the other fellow ”’ 
would gain something he had not before. 


BuT now,— no, thank you, I will not 
buy apaper. By good luck I have in my 
pocket “H édenypis which Fred has just 
sent me from Athens. There will be 
more news in this than in the Sun. It 
is extraordinary how these plucky Greek 
editors have dragged back their language 
to the Greek of Herodotus and Socrates. 
Forty years ago you could hardly read an 
Athenian newspaper. But so far as gram- 
mar goes, you can read this as easily as 
you could read Herodotus, and, though 
there is a sort of modern tang to it, like 
that of guidebook French, still here are 
whole sentences which Mr. Collar might 
give to his boys, as good for their purpose 
as if he took them from Herodotus. There 
is the Greek vivacity too. See the head- 
ings. The paper is not studied from the 
decorous English models. It is French or 
American in all its makeup. This is a 
good heading: 


“From ATHENS TO ATHENS ”’ 


This for their ‘‘ local.’”? The foreign head 
is, ‘‘ From the two worlds.”’ And its first 
announcement is of the performance of 
the Edipus Tyrannus in Brussels. Oddly 
enough, I read in the last London Times 
of the performance of the Gdtpus Colo- 
neus at Cheltenham. 


Mrs. Mackay is spelled in Greek Mac- 
ceu, somewhat as if she came from Macao. 












mah i i ot 

















I had not read any account in English of 
her successful libel suit in Manchester, for 
assuming the annoyance of which I think 
the civilized world owes her thanks. Cer- 
tainly it does if this Greek account of 
what the Manchester justice said is true, 
if his dictum can be indeed implanted in 
the law of England, France, and America. 
“Tt is full time that the gossiping and 
morbid habit of some journals should 
cease, which circulate so many tongue- 
aches, and such scandalous anecdotes 
concerning the private life of men who 
have nothing to do with public affairs, 
and much more when they relate to wo- 
men.’”’ Would you like to see this in 
Greek? 

“Ore Kaipos tAéov [full time] va raven 
1 e7uBraBs [observe blah] Kal voowdns 
cwnbeaa twov epypepiowv, Tod va Sypoctevwor 
TOooas yAwooadylas Kat Toca oKavoarvdy 
dvexdota wept TH idwwrucod Biov dvOpwrwv 
ovdey TO Onpooov €XOvTwrv, Kal padriota zrepi 
yovaikov.” 

The Greek for winter costumes is ye- 
Peptva KOOTOUALA. 


HERE is Washington. The train crosses 
a public park and comes within a very 
short distance of Pennsylvania Avenue,— 
the avenue, as.old-fashioned people still 
say. Some day, when we are telling old 
stories, I will tell you how this fortunate 
entrance was granted to us, because on 
the other road Mrs. Archangel, we will call 
her, lost her umbrella. Just on time and 
not seventeen hours from our dear Boston. 

No; we will not look for one of those 
elegant hansoms. Washington is still 
Washington,— and, for all its modern 
grandeur, one can still have an old- 
fashioned jumblecart, a ‘‘ hack,’’ such as 
John Quincy Adams might have ridden in, 
— with a good-natured black driver, such 
as John Quincy Adams might have talked 
with. For me, I always take one of the 
“colored” drivers if I can. They are 
good natured, and they want to forward 
your views, and I, for one, want to ex- 
press to them my feeling that, in the long 
run, their race has not been fairly handled 
by mine, for which I am sorry. Is this 
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“hack ”’ perhaps the same as I rode up 
in in 1843 when I first appeared here? 


No matter. I should be glad to think it 
was. I am as young as I was then; why 
should not the “‘ hack” be? And do you 
happen to know that this word “ hack ’”’ is 
purely American in this sense? When 
our English friends find that I say I got 
into a hack, they think of Sinon entering 
the Trojan Horse. With them the horse 
was first a hackney, then a hack. We 
have gone astep further, and the hack is 
the carriage which the hackneys drag, if 
only it be rented for hire. 


YES; Washington is, for a thousand 
reasons, acharming city. Beyond doubt, 
and always excepting the town in which 
the reader lives, Washington is the most 
charming city in America. And it is 
thoroughly characteristic. You shall pass 
a palace worthy of the finest street in New 
York or, if Mr. Astor will let us say so, in 
Chicago; and within thirty seconds you 
shall pass a shanty such as would be 
second rate for a Carolina cracker to live 
in. Thus does the city of the center, 
which is neither capital nor metropolis, 
resemble the nation — finished at one 
corner, not even begun at another. 

Washington is not a metropolis, be- 
cause a metropolis is a mother city; and 
Washington is the child of the nation. 
Washington is not a capital, because a 
capital is a city from which a nation is 
governed. Now this nation governs the 
magistrates or officers who live in this 
city, and is not governed by them. 


DORCHESTER,— who ought to know, 
for he has lived in every agreeable capital 
in Europe,— says that society is better 
organized in Washington than in any 
other large city in the world. I should 
think this was true from what little I have 
seen of such things. What one means 
when he says this is this; that in Wash- 
ington fifty or sixty of the first women in 
the world, each at the head of a well- 
equipped household, work, like the good 
genii of the Abrabian Nights, for six 
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months, day and night, with the single 
object that Edward Hale and Annie 
Prendergast and Rachel Reader and 
Michael Fogarty may ‘“‘have a good 
time ’’ when they come to Washington. 
It is the paradise of the visitor. For my 
part, I am very much obliged to the fifty 
or sixty, and beg to present my acknowl- 
edgments now and here. 

Of course, you and I, dear reader, “‘ get 
the best,” to adopt our admirable national 
proverb — I wish I knew who started it. 
We will stay with one of the most charm- 
ing of the fifty or sixty, and on this partic- 
ular Wednesday, after refitting,— for one 
does wash and dress more comfortably in 
a palace which is not on wheels,— and 
after a perfect lunch, and after a perfect 
nap, would you not like to make some 
visits? Of course you would. Mrs. 
Fortescue says that this is the Cabinet’s 
day; and how fortunate this is. Mrs. 
Lloyd has come round in her carriage to 
see Mrs. Fortescue for a minute; she is 
going to do the Cabinet, and she is good 
enough to offer to take us. No jumble 
cart here. 


HERE we are at Randolphs’. Indeed, 
I should not know the house. Believe 
me, I lived in the attic of it myself a cen- 
tury ago, when I was learning the alpha- 
bet of my profession here. And they have 
made it over into such a charming house. 
‘‘T am delighted to see you, Mrs. Ran 
dolph. Let me present Miss Reader.” 
‘Miss Reader, I am so glad to see you. 
Is it your first visit to Washington? And 
you, Mr. Hale, we did not know you were 
here.”’ ‘‘ Indeed, Mrs. Randolph, I did 
not know it myself, but Eliza’s wedding, 
you know.”’ ‘‘ Oh, yes; that would bring 
you a great way. Have you seen my 
husband? There he is.’’ So, while I 
leave you, dear Miss Reader, talking with 
your old friend, Miss Jefferson, whom you 
have not met since you were at the Frank- 
lins’, at Paris, I cross to say a word to the 
Secretary. 

‘“T am so glad to see you looking so 
well. Had you a good voyage?” “ In- 
deed, yes, as voyages go; and now it is so 
good to be at home.” ‘“ But, you know, 





Mr. Randolph, they say you are half 
French; you must not protest so much. 
Are you at it hammer and tongs with the 
Don? I saw him as we crossed the 
square.”” And then Mr. Randolph, in his 
pleasant way, tells you the last sweet 
thing, which he knows you will not print, 
even in the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
And as we go away he compliments me, 
how can he help it?— on our January 
number; ‘‘ not that we have time to read 
it all, but I was so glad to see what you 
say about the fathers voting.”’ And then 
we bid Mrs. Randolph good by. ‘“ You 
are not going without a cup of tea? 
‘““ Indeed, I had not seen Miss Margaret; 
I must shake hands with her.” 

‘““ Now do not be angry, dear Miss Read- 
er, that I hurried you through so fast. 
But our afternoon is only an afternoon, 
and you have to go to the Pickerings’ 
and the McHenrys’ and the Attorney 
General's and the Crowninshields, and if 
there is time, to Mrs. Madison's and Mrs. 
Pinckney’s. For they receive on the 
same day with the Cabinet ladies. And 
here is Mr. Bancroft’s; would you not like 
to come in and see how he is? 
“Wouldn’t I?) My dear Mr. Hale, you 
are so kind.” 


Just at this moment the most interest 
ing thing in the world is the Congress of 
the American nations. And now that dear 
Eliza is happily married, and they have 
gone off on their wedding tour, you and | 
can give some attention to the court which 
will do most to give the name of ‘‘ Annus 
Mirabilis” to this year 1890. Perhaps 
we had better go to the State Department 
first, and make sure that we shall be wel 
come. For the Congress is not open to 
the crowd, and indeed, with such delicate 
subjects for consultation and adjustment, 
it should not be. 

Besides, I am to speak at All Souls on 
Monday night, on Henry IV’s “ grand 
design,’”’ and before I do that I want to 
copy out some scraps from Sully. That 
will give me a chance to show you the 
library and the Franklin papers and 
Washington’s letters, and you should not 
leave Washington without seeing them. 
This long, high granite palace has, you 




















see, as it were, three fronts, and three en 
trances. One is for the army, one for 
the navy, and one for the state depart- 
ment; and see, they all look across to the 
White House, so that if Mr. Harrison 
wants their help, you imagine him just 
beckoning, and them all rushing to his 
rescue. On the other side of his house is 
the treasury, in just the same way. We 
will pass the war department and the 
navy this time, though they are both so 
tempting, and come in at the state. Ob- 
serve how freely people come in and out. 
[It is their department,— yours and mine 
among the rest,— and everybody knows 
it. 

But of course there are rules. And 
somebody here reminded me of the joke, 
well, of thirty odd years ago, when Mr. 
Webster was in the old department. I 
was running upstairs — there were no ele- 
vators then — on Wednesday. Wednes- 
day was sacred then to closing de- 
spatches for the weekly steamship. As 
likely as not I was going up to help in 
closing one. But I met a doorkeeper 
who did not know me, and he said in 
terror, ‘‘ Please, are you a Foreign Minis- 


” 


ter? ‘“ No,” I said, rushing by, “ Iam 
a Domestic Minister.” And as_ this 


was an article he had never heard of, I 
went safely by. I was well pleased to 
find the story transmitted here after a 
veneration. 

But the joke of this comfortable ele- 
vator is of a later time. I need not tell 
which secretary made it. He came in 
rather late, and crowded in just as the 
cage.was taking up the day’s candidates 
for the appointments abroad. After he 


had saluted them in his cordial way, 
he said: 
“This is the largest collection for 


Foreign Missions I have ever known 


taken up at one time.” 


Tus is the library. Is it not elegant? 
Here is the Declaration itself. Yes, dear 
Miss Reader, that is your grandfather’s 
own signature. These are very pale, be- 
cause they once let a man put wet paper 
on when he was making a facsimile. But 
in the other room I will show vou almost 
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the same names, as we have them on the 
petition to the king — yes, the petition 
which was ‘spurned from the foot of 
the throne.” 

‘““How do you do, sir? I am so glad 
to see you are well. Will you have the 
goodness to bring us the last two volumes 
of Sully’s Memoirs? ”’ 

There, dear Miss Reader, sit down in 
this alcove; what a perfect view of the 
river; and the monument always so fine! 
Thank you, Mr. Bancroft.— Please look 
here, Miss Reader. See what Sully says 
of the ‘‘ Great Design ”’ of universal peace. 

It is the fashion now to say that this is 
all nonsense and folly. But this was the 
design of Henry and Elizabeth and Sully. 
And really people did not dare say 
‘nonsense ’’ when they talked to them, 
and did not think they were fools. 


I found myself confirmed in the opinion that 
the [Great Design] was, upon the whole, just in 
its intention, possible, and even practicable, in 
all its points, and infinitely glorious in all its 
effects. So that, upon all occasions, I was the 
first to recall the King to his engagements, and 
sometimes to convince him by those very argu 
ments which he had himself taught me. 


Would you copy that, dear Miss 
Reader, and then we will put it in the 
magazine. And, while you are writing, 
I will go across to the Archive Chamber, 
and ask them to open the Franklin cabi 
net and take down some of Washington's 
letters for you. 


THESE are what we call the Stevens col- 
lection of Franklin papers. We have here 

and they will show us — our own books 
of correspondence with Franklin in the 
nine years he was in France. But these 

you see there are more than a hundred 
volumes here — are the papers which he 
left with his grandson, Temple Franklin, 
when he came away from Paris. They 
are therefore more private in character 
than the diplomatic papers we had before, 
and are very curious for the light they 
throw on the Parisian life of the time. In 
this case are the Jefferson papers, which 
the government bought from him. I wish 
I had time to show you his jolly and gal- 
lant correspondence with Mrs. John 
Adams, when he was in Paris, and she in 
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London. Look here; this is funny: — 

With respect to the figures, I could only find 
three of those you named matched in size. 
These were Minerva, Diana, and Apollo. I was 
obliged to add a fourth, unguided by your 
choice. They offered me a fine Venus, but I 
thought it out of tasteto have twoat table at the 
same time. Paris and Helen were presented. 
I conceived it would be cruel to remove them 
from their peculiar shrine. When they shall 
pass the Atlantic, it will be to sing a requiem 
over our freedom and happiness, At length a 
fine Mars was ofiered, calm, bold, his falchion not 
drawn, but ready to be drawn. This will do, 
thinks I, for the table of the American Minister 
in London, where those whom it may concern 
may look and learn that though Wisdom is our 
guide, and the Song and Chase our supreme 
delight, yet we offer adoration to the tutelar god 
also, who rocked the cradle of our birth, who has 
accepted our infant offerings, and has shown 
himself the patron of our rights and avenger of 
our wrongs. The group then was closed and 
your party formed. Envy and malice will never 
be quiet. I hear it already whispered to you 
that in admitting Minerva to your table, I have 
departed from the principle that made me 
reject Venus: in plain English, that I have paid 
a just respect to the daughter, but failed to the 
mother. No, madame, my respect to both is 
sincere. Wisdom, I know, is social. She seeks 
her fellows. But Beauty is jealous, and illy 
bears the presence of a rival. 

And there are the Washington volumes. 
You know he was the most methodical 
creature in the world, and all his life he 
kept copies of his letters. After he came 
to Mount Vernon he made the Lears and 
the rest put them into these volumes, and 
now the nation has them. I think the 
nation ought to print every word of 
them. I suppose we have more material 
for the life of Washington than we have 
for any man’s life of that century, unless 
it be Franklin’s. 


THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS has di- 
vided its work under different heads, for 
which it has appointed different commit- 
tees, and the formal sessions are short, not 
more than two hours long, and are held 
only on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
—not always on these days. What is 
known as the Wallack House has been 
taken for their uses, and it answers very 
well. In such diplomacy, conversation is 
the main thing, and the great parlors of 
this house give everybody a chance to 
meet everybody and to discuss every- 
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thing without the elaborate from of con- 
gress or committee. Then in what was, I 
suppose, the great ballroom of the man- 
sion, is a long table with a red cloth, at 
one end of which sits the presiding 
officer with his clerks. Mr. Blaine is the 
president. But if he is not there, one of 
the vice-presidents takes the chair. 
Everything is said in English and Spanish 
both. Thus the journal is read by one 
clerk in Spanish and by another in 
English. Then the vice-president states 
the business in both languages,— ‘‘ The 
honorable delegate from Mexico has made 
such and such a motion’; and then 
translates it,— ‘‘ El honorable delegado 
de Mexico,” ete., etc. The discussion 
goes on in both languages, though almost 
every delegate understands both. Still, 
you will see that no man not absolutel\ 
sure of his “ linguistic skill ’’ would want 
to risk an important matter on a slip in a 
foreign tongue. And you will also see 
that where diplomacy is involved, neither 
of the nations concerned wants to own 
that its language is set behind the othe: 
So, after a gentleman has spoken, a read) 
interpreter behind him reports his speech 
quite fully,— ‘‘ The honorable delegate 
from the Argentine says that he thinks,”’ 
etc., etc. The delegate is watching care- 
fully, and would correct the interpre 
tation if it did not fully reflect his idea. 

The South American states have sent 
a very noble delegation. They are men 
whose presence, and the expression of 
whose faces, carry weight in almost every 
instance. There are many gentlemen 
among them who have taken important 
parts in the history of the world. 

I was much surprised to see the sug- 
gestion in the Union that our delegates 
are their inferiors. I cannot but think 
that this suggestion springs from what is 
perhaps a necessity in a country of so 
wide extent as ours,—our owa iyituraice 
of our own public men. Thus, in Massa- 
chusetts we think very highly of John 
Albion Andrew. But you would find 
hundreds of well-educated men in Minne- 
sota who hardly know his name. It hap- 
pens, therefore, that very few individuals 
with us know all the ten men who repre- 
sent the United States. But you will find 
that where the man you are talking to 




















does know any of them, he speaks of him 
very highly. Thus I have the pleasure of 
some acquaintance with Mr. James G. 
Blaine, Mr. T. Jefferson Coolidge, Mr. 
Comelius Bliss, General Henderson, and 
Mr. Trescott. I should find it hard, and 
think you would reader, to find men 
who are their superiors in their respective 
regions, for the qualities necessary in this 
liplomacy. Do you happen to think of 
iny one better versed in international law 
than Mr. Trescott, in diplomacy and 
manufacture both than Mr. Coolidge, in 
commercial law than Mr. Bliss, or in the 
statesmanship of the world than Mr. 
Blaine? If you do, it is really a pity that 
we had not consulted you. But as we 
did not, we must rough along as we can. 
Simply and purely, keep your mind on 
this, reader: What we want from the 
Pan-American Congress is a 


PERMANENT TRIBUNAL 


Wherever you go, say, ‘‘ Permanent 
Tribunal.”” Dream of it at night, and 
let it head your notepaper. 

We do not want some resolutions 
saying that, in the future, quarrels be- 
tween the countries shall be submitted to 
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arbitration. After countries have quar- 
reled, it is too late either to select arbi- 
trators or to set them to work. We want 
a court just as permanent as the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This court 
shall exist. When you are talking with 
anybody who asks what the court:is to do, 
say it is to exist; and keep saying it till you 
make the man understand it. ‘ This 
court exists,’’? observe. Then when some 
poor dog is badly treated by the customs 
officers in another port, when he proves 
to his own government that he has been 
badly treated, there is a court of claims 
for his demand to be presented to, and 
then this court sits in judgment upon it, 
and makes a decree which no nation in 
America can afford to refuse to honor. 
Do you not see that gradually such a 
court as that will sit in a question of 
boundaries, nay, even, possibly, will . 
adjudicate that great question of ques- 
tions, whether a boy named Frederic Bull, 
a grandson of John Bull, or another boy, 
named Jonathan, a nephew of Uncle Sam, 
shall knock in the head an unoffending 
seal on a distant island. Say ‘“‘Permanent 
Tribunal’ to every one you meet. That 
is your duty till the permanent tribunal 
exists 


LIGHTS 


By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


AN arc of pallid, tenuous, misty light 
Takes form where late we saw the sunset glow. 
A purple contrast heaps itself below ; 
Like hills of storm made black by coming night. 
\ red star rises weird, portentous, bright; 
As round it darts of fire flash to and fro. 
And far revealed, enchanted, milkywhite, 
Lies the long beach where the noisy breakers flow. 


A host as of ethereal spirits dance, 
Waving long feathery streamers, brands of flame 
Over that wavering arch, that bridge of Chance — 


Never an instant resting, never the same 





They flock together, part, retreat, advance 


Like angels joining in some heavenly game! 





AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


HE bad news had been so over- 
whelming to poor little Mrs. Dal- 
lett that she had forgotten, as she 

often did in times of stress, the difference 
in social position between herself, an ed- 
ucated New Englander, and her illiterate 
French-Canadian neighbor, and she had 
run in to tell the big, vigorous woman her 
fears, her voice trembling, the tears 
standing in her eyes, her thin little hands 
twitching at the fringes of her shawl. 
The very incapacity of rough, kind Mrs. 
Loyette even to conceive the agitations 
of spirit which were always shaking the 
little creature was somehow strengthening 
to her, and almost at once she began to 
feel her usual mixture of physical com- 
fort and mental heartening as she sat 
quietly in the peaceful, sunny kitchen of 
the poorhouse, and watched Mrs. Loyette 
competently making the morning toilet 
of the old man who was now Hillsboro’s 
only pauper. Her quavering voice stead- 
ied itself, although it continued to pour 
forth premonitions of woe. 

Mrs. Loyette took advantage of a 
momentary silence to say comfortably 
as she rubbed the lather well into the old 
man’s chin, ‘‘Oh, mebbe enough will 
vote against it at town meetin’. They’ve 
voted it down often before.” 

Mrs. Dallett refused to hope. “It’s 
different now it’s not just license 
or no license. They’re always enough 
respectable folks that don’t want license 
if it means just a saloon in the village, 
but now everybody’s wild on the sum- 
mer resort notion. They think rich 
summer people can be got to come to 
Hillsboro as well as to Granville - 
there’re really more mountains around 
Hillsboro’, if it’s mountains they’re af- 
ter — and you know what lots of money 
the Granville folks make out of summer 
business.”’ 

The mistress of the poorhouse turned 
astonished black eyes upon her visitor 
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‘Wha 
under the sun has a liquor license got to 
do with gettin’ summer boarders? ’ 

Mrs. Dallett began to quiver again 
She was a pale, pretty little thing, as 
white as a birch tree and as tremulou 


as she stropped the razor. 


at any agitation. ‘‘ Why, they can’! 
run the hotel fashionable and all, the wa’ 
rich summer people want things, withou 
abar. Itdon’tpay. And that man that 
started Granville off and got all th 
millionaires to go there says he’ll take th: 
old hotel here and run it and boon 
Hillsboro’ if the men’ll vote for a liquor 
license at town-meetin’ time.’’ She be 
gan to cry again, ‘“‘ Oh, it makes me sic! 
to think of it. You know what Ephrain 
is like every time he comes back from 
taking the butter toGranville. He don’t 
want to drink; he feels as bad about it as 
I do, but he can’t help it. His father was 
so before him — and if it’s right her 
handy! — And there’re lots that’re lik« 
him! You know, Elnathan Hewitt, now 
wouldn’t last a twelfth-month if it 
was where he could get it any time! | 
could have got up a petition among th: 
women, maybe, but I never heard of it 
nor Ephraim either, till this morning, 
to-day’s town meeting and it’s too late 
to ——”’ 

Mrs. Loyette interrupted her with her 
usual masterful disregard of difficulties, 
‘““T don’t see what difference it’d make, 
one way or the other, but if you feel so 
bad about it why didn’t you make your 
husband promise to vote against it? ”’ 

“Oh, of course he’ll vote against it! 
He don’t want it!”’ 

The other stared. ‘‘ Why, if he’s got 
sense enough to vote against it, why 
ain’t he got sense enough not to drink? ”’ 

Mrs. Dallet looked at her despairingly. 
“You don’t understand! He can’t help 
it, any more than I can help crying when 
I’m scared. You’re so strong you don’t 
see. 
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Mrs. Loyette gave a gesture of scornful 
comprehension. ‘‘ Oh, I see well enough! 
But I ain’t got patience with folks as 
weak as all that. Who’s goin’ to help 
him if he won’t help himself? ’ 

‘“T know — I know — there’s nobody 
but weak folks that have sympathy with 
weak folks, and they can’t do anything! ’ 

The big, dark woman towering over the 
feeble old man gave a flourish to the razor, 
and began work, smoothing out with one 
hand the incalculably fine wrinkles in the 
old cheeks, and running the blade rapidly 
over the surface thus made accessible. 
As she worked, she talked in crisp stac- 
cato sentences. ‘‘ Well, my advice to 
you is let it alone. I talk the same as a 
Yankee, I know, since Bonne-maman 
died, and we’ve forgotten our French, but 
there’re a few Yankee tricks I never 
learned and I’m glad of it. I ain’t never 
learned to read and write, and I don’t 
stick my nose into menfolk’s business. 
I don’t think it’s a woman’s part to try 
and dictate. If they want a liquor 


license and summer folks, let ‘em, I say.”’ 
The American said sadly, “‘ It’s easy 


for you to talk, since Mr. Loyette don’t 
drink, like Mr. Dallet. If your husband 
wanted to drink —— ”’ 

The other stopped short, her razor up- 
lifted. ‘“‘Jf he wanted to! You don’t 
know Jombatiste Loyette! If he don’t 
drink it’s not for lack of wantin’ to! It’s 
because he’s got a wife that knows her 
business. He came home drunk one 
night since we were married ———’”’ she 
smiled grimly at the recollection, tighten- 
ing her full red lips, ‘‘ Well, I guess he 
won’t again, not while J live!’’ She fell 
to work again upon the impassive, age- 
sodden face, adding, ‘“‘ Men are all fools. 
You got to keep them straight. What’s 
a wife for, I’d like to know?”’ 

At this robust and unanswerable 
question, the thin little young wife by the 
window shrank into silence, which was 
for a moment broken only by the rasp of 
the razor. 

Then Mrs. Loyette stopped again, 
standing off and surveying the old man 
in surprise. ‘‘ Well, I guess it’s one of his 
times for comin’ to life. What’s so 
funny, old man?” The senile face 
creased into a million lines of laughter. 
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and the sunken eyes, which had been dull 
and glazed, glittered like two faded blue 
beads. He looked up sideways at his 
mighty caretaker. His voice was an al- 
most inaudible whistle. ‘‘ The way you 
don’t think it’s a woman’s part to dictate 
to menfolks!’’ he said, and broke into 
rapid, noiseless giggles, which stopped as 
suddenly and unexpectedly as they bezan, 
leaving him as before, staring vacantly 
at a tin dish which caught the sun, his 
toothless mouth agape so that his freshly 
shaven chin rested on the child’s bib, 
which Mrs. Loyette now tied briskly about 
his neck. ‘ Ain’t he an impudent old 
reprobate?”’ she said, with a mother’s 
perverse pride in a naughty child. 

The visitor looked startled. ‘‘ Good 
gracious, I didn’t know he could take in 
anything that you said!” 

Mrs. Loyette reassured her. ‘‘ Oh, he 
can’t hear a thing but my warwhoop, 
and that not but once in a while. He’s 
deef as a post.” 

The younger woman looked at his 
vacuous, unlovely old face with an ex- 
pression of repulsion. ‘It must be 
horrid nasty work to take care of him. 
I wouldn’t touch him any more’n I would 
a toad.”’ 

“Oh, he’s not half as much work as a 
baby. And every once in a while he comes 
to life that way and says something as 
sharp as a needle. He minds me of one 
of those big old trout that lies down at 
the bottom of a pool, just barely fiddlin’ 
with his fins so you can’t hardly tell him 
from a stone; but if a grasshopper falls 
on the pool — pst!!”’ She dramatized 
the upward flash with a rapid hand. 
‘ T tell you, seems as though most of the 
time he isn’t there, but when he is, he’s 
all there.”’ 

‘“* Maybe he’s all there all the time, only 
he hasn’t the strength to show it,” sug 
gested the visitor, uneasily. ‘‘ I wish I 
hadn’t said that about the toad; but,” 
she added in a whisper, ‘‘ he does look 
like one, doesn’t he, all wrinkled and 
blotchy and leathery, that way? How 
old zs he? ”’ 

‘Lord only knows. Over ninety, a 
good deal. He’s been here as long as 
Jombatiste’s been poormaster, and that’s 
over twenty vears ”’ 
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“Don’t anybody know a thing about 
him?” 

“Why, it seems to me Bonne-maman 
said she’d heard he come of a real good 
Yankee family from over the mountain, 
but land, I don’t suppose there’s a soul 
of them alive.” 

She disappeared into the next room 
with her barber’s outfit, and when she 
came back saw with surprise that Mrs. 
Dallet’s eyes were again filled with tears. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry for him! ’’ breathed 
the young woman. ‘‘ He must be so 
lonely.” 

Mrs. Loyette laughed shortly. ‘‘ Well, 
if you aren’t the greatest hand for notions! 
You don’t know nothin’ about old folks. 
All they know is whether they’re warm, 
and got enough to eat.’’ 

“He looks lonely, anyhow,”’’ persisted 
the New Englander, rising to go. 

The old man spoke so unexpectedly that 
she was startled. ‘I am an American 
citizen,” he said, and then, ‘‘’an I want 


my tobacker!” he trailed off into a 
whimper. 

“Good land! How he does hanker 
after tobacker,” cried Mrs. Loyette. 


“We don’t give him none, it’s so dear. 
He ain’t had any for twenty years. 
You’d think he’d clean forget in that 
time there was such a thing, but there 
don’t a day go by he doesn’t ask for it, 
an’ we hear him talking about it in the 
night. Once when the minister was here 
he spoke up so comic, and said, ‘ Do they 
give you tobacker in heaven?’ an’ when 
the minister said they didn’t, he sogged 
right back in his chair and never took no 
more notice of anything.” 

“What’s that about his being an 
American citizen?’’ asked Mrs. Dallet, 
pausing at the door. 

“Oh, once in a while when somethin’ 
happens that he likes, he gets that off. 
I don’t know what got him started this 
time —’”’ she looked past her visitor, 
“Why, for gracious sakes, what’s all 
those sleighs comin’ up this back road 
for? ”’ 

Mrs. Dallet started back like a shy 
creature of the woods at the sight of 
strangers, but the mistress of the poor- 
house rose competently to the occasion, 
setting chairs for the newcomers, while 
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she counted them rapidly and coolly as 
they approached the door. Even her 
sturdy self-possession was shaken to see 
that Squire Marvin, the much-feared 
tyrant of Hillsboro’, headed the pro- 
cession into her kitchen, but by the time 
he had explained their errand, she had a 
thrill of vicarious pride in the sudden 
importance of her old charge. 

““Why, of course he will! If you 
promise him chicken for his Sunday 
dinner and tobacker he’d do anything, 
let alone such an easy little thing as 
that!” 

The wheeled chair was pt:shed into the 
center of the room, the old man falling 
helplessly askew at the sudde motion. 


““What’s his name?” asked Squire 
Marvin, casually. 
Mrs. Loyette fell back in dismay. 


“Why, I don’t know!”’ she cried, “‘ can’t 
he vote less’n you know his name? ”’ 

The Squire bent over the nonogenarian 
and shouted in his ear, ‘‘ Do you know 
your name? ”’ 

In the ensuing silence the old man’s 
eyes gradually removed themselves from 
the contemplation of a point incalculably 
distant, until they were focussed on the 
keen, eagle-like face of the elderly man 
before’ him. 

““My name is Jehiel Evert,’ he said, 
clearly. 

There was a startled movement among 
the bystanders, as if a corpse had 
spoken. 

The Squire now gave way to Mrs. 
Loyette, who commanded loudly, ‘I 

yant you should go with this gentleman 
and do just what he tells you to. He’s 
goin’ to take you a sleighride into the 
village and give you a dinner at the tavern 
and he'll furnish you with tobacker 
for all the rest of your life if you’ll be 
good and mind what he says.”’ 

The old man’s face brightened. ‘I 
ain’t be’n away from here for thirty 
year,” he said. ‘‘ They makin’ fun o’ 
me? An’ tobacker — tobacker — tobrc- 
ker!”’ At the idea his tongue hung out 
over his dried lips like an old dog’s, and 
he looked with an unpleasant animal- 
like greediness from one face to another. 

“All you want, Mr. Evert,’ the 
Squire assured him. ‘‘ And you'll be 
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doing a service to your town at the same 
time. Hillsboro’ got a chance at last to 
get up out of the grave and come to life, 
but there’s just enough fools in town to 
try and hinder it. There’s a tie on the 
vote for license and your vote will turn the 
day.” 

“‘ There!’ Mrs. Loyette pointed to the 
gaping vacancy in the old man’s face. 
“Tt ain’t no use to try to reason with 
him, you see. He’s too old, an’ he don’t 
know enough. You speak vittles and 
tobacker to him and you see him sit up 
and take notice. There ain’t nothin’ 
else left to }:im.”’ 

As she began to bundle him up she 
wondered anew at the event which had 
brought her visitors. ‘‘ It doos seem 
funny that there ain’t another vote but 
his left.” 

The Squire laughed harshly. ‘‘ It won’t 
seem so funny to the other side, I guess, 
when they see him comin’ in! There 
ain’t another vote left for them to rake 
up to put against his. First we'd think 
of somebody else and then they would! 
I can’t understand folks that haven’t 
any proper pride in t eir own town’s 
getting on in the world. My! ’Twas 
a lucky chance I happened to think of 
him!” 

Mrs. Loyette ran out to tuck the wraps 
in the sleigh about the old man’s knees, 
and to scream a final admonition, ‘‘ Now 
all you got to do is to write ‘ yes’ on a 
piece of paper when they tell you to, and 
drop it in a box, and you'll git a dinner at 
the tavern and a lot of new clothes and 
chicken for your Sunday dinner and 
tobacker for ever and ever! ”’ 

He made some answer, but in the sunny 
expanse of the wind-blown hillside his 
words were inaudible. He began to 
laugh, however, beating his hands on the 
side of the sleigh. ‘‘ What’d he say?”’ 
asked Mrs. Loyette turnin: suddenly to 
the driver. 

“ T couldn’t catch it,” he said, gathering 
up the reins, ‘‘ sounded like, ‘ You tell 
her toads ain’t out at this time of year,’ 
but of course ’twan’t that!” 

“ Oh, some of his nonsense! ’’ she called, 
as she turned back into the house, sur 
prised to find Mrs. Dallet still there. 
“‘ It’s gone to his head!”’ she explained, 
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as she pointed to the old man’s vacuous 
grin still bent upon the two women. 

Whatever the cause he laughed to him- 
self all the way into the village, and 
though he sobered into a babbling, senile 
terror of a fall, as they carried him 
awkwardly up the steep steps to the 
town hall, he burst again into noiseless 
giggles at the outcry which greeted his 
appearance on the shoulders of his 
bearers at the door of the assembly room. 
For an instant after the apparition of the 
grotesque old man, his borrowed cap very 
much askew on his bald head, his face 
haggard with the agitation of his dan- 
gerous journey up the stairs, there was a 
silence of stupefaction, only broken by 
the shrill ‘“‘ He! he!’’ from his toothless 
mouth. 

Then there broke forth an uproar of 
exultation and dismay, a confusion of 
deep, excited voices raised in anger, in 
triumph, in furious argument and no less 
furious refutation. In a few moments 
before the vote was called again, Squire 
Marvin rod eagle-like upon the storm, 
guarding the newcomer, and repelling all 
attacks with the bitter zest in battle, 
which made him so dreaded an adversary. 
‘“A resident of the town? Good Lord! 
He’s lived right in that house for thirty 
years! Sure paupers can vote. It’s in 
the statutes. I paid his polltax myself! 
No, he’s not an imbecile — just old. 
Knows his name as prompt as you do.”’ 

Squire Marvin was a great man in 
Hillsboro’, whose notorious vindictive- 
ness towards any one opposing him 
served him well in a crisis, the hour for 
the taking of the vote was almost arrived, 
the moderator was of his party, the other 
side was cast into disarray by the unex- 
pected reverse, and before they could 
rally themselves the clock was striking, 
the moderator was thumping the table 
with his gavel, and with a discreet smile 
of anticipatory triumph was putting the 
question for the fifth time that day. 
‘* Shall it be lawful during the coming 
year in this town of Hillsboro’ to grant 
to a responsible party a license giving him 
the right under the usual provisions of 
the law to sell liquor in aforesaid town? 
Those in favor cast their votes as yes, 
those opposed as no.” 
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Squire Marvin thrust his own pencil 
into the old man’s fingers, and was about 
to hold the paper for him, when at an 
ominous growl from his enemies, he said, 
irritably, ‘‘Oh, very well, anything to 
please you!’ He drew away and mo 
tioned every one else to keep at a dis 
tance from the chair where, breathinz 
hard and concentrating all his efforts on 
holding the big blue pencil in his trembling 
hand, the old man bent over his paper. 
The rest went hastily through the form 
of writing out their votes, the ones with 
resentful helplessness, the others flushed 
with triumph. Then the old man folded 
his paper shakily, looked up and siz 
nified that he was ready to put it in the 
ballot box. 

‘“He’s done this before,” 
moderator. 

‘““ Somebody of the other party please 
hand him the box,’’ remarked the Squire, 
lighting a cigar. 

The old man deposited his vote, look 
ing around on the circle of hostile faces 
with his unsavory, gaping grin. 

‘* And now, old buck, as soon as the 
result is called out,” cried the Squire: 
““you’re going to have the best dinner 
you ever ate, and some wine out of my 
own cellar. In the meantime have a 
smoke.” Heheld outacigar, but the old 
man had apparently fallen back into his 
usual state of blind and deaf stupor. 
The Squire talked in a low tone to one 
of his lieutenants of plans for dividing 
the lower end of the village green into 
building lots, and promised the agent of 
a big liquor house his influence in getting 
the business of the new bar. 

Suddenly from -the hush at the other 
end of the room there came a sound like 
the crack of a pistol, an excited shout 
of hysteria. A young man with a white 
face burst from among the tellers and 
ran down the hall, shouting at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘ No license! We’ve won, 
thank the Lord — We’ve won! No li 
cense!”’ 

The squire and the group about him 
fell back before the words as though 
before a physical missile. 

Old Jehiel Evert broke into his silly, 
noiseless giggles, beckoning to the ex 
cited young man, who was struggling to 
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get into his overcoat and losing the sleeve 
inhisagitation. ‘‘Ican’tstop! Ican’t! 
I got to go home and tell my wife!’’ he 
cried, his face working nervously like a 
child’s, but finally he bent near enough 
to hear, ‘‘ You tell your wife, Ephraim 
Dallet, that toads — that weak folks 

he seemed aware that he was almost at 
the end of his strength, made a desperate 
effort to control his laughter, now grown 
hysteric and meaningless, and giving up 
the attempt at intelligible expression he 
cried out hurriedly, all in a_ breath, 
‘“ You tell your wife that I’m an American 
citizen!’’ Almost at once he fell to 
gether with a shudder inso sodden torpor, 
staring impassively into incalculable dis 
tance. 

Squire Marvin emerged from his stupe 
faction with a storm of invective. The 
veins on his forehead bulged black and 
throbbing as he towered over the non») 
genarian with his big fist upraised. 
‘Why, the damned old scoundrel!’’ he 
cried, stridently, ‘‘I can’t take it in! 
Why, I could kill him!” 

He raged to the other end of the room, 
demanding to be shown the ballots, and 
fell into a speechless paroxysm at the 
sight of the unmistakable big shaky 
“NO” in blue pencil. He threatene 
to call the election invalid, to prove the 
old man an imbecile, an illegal voter, but 
finally, warned by the fumes of actual 
frenzy mounting dizzily to his brain, he 
consented to be led away from the hall, 
now empty of all but those of his own 
party who had stayed to keep him from 
violent assault upon the old man. 

The latter still gazed blankly at the 
blank wall. He had slipped down side 
ways in his chair and looked like a forlorn, 
battered old doll, with dislocated joints. 
The young janitor of the town hall, at a 
loss to know what to do with him, let him 
sit there in the great, bare room until late 
in the afternoon, when the poormaster 
and his wife arrived with a lumber sled. 

‘‘ Ephraim Ballet told us about how 
he didn’t do what the Squire wanted him 
to,’’ Mrs. Loyette explained, shaking up 
the weary old creature like a feather pil 
low, ‘‘and we guessed he wouldn’t get 
brung home the way he was took away.”’ 

The two men got him down the stairs 
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with no apparent fear on his part. In 
deed, he seemed oblivious to what was 
being done, his head nodding weakly wit! 
a palsied tremor which was not to leave 
him after this day. He ate docilely the 
apple and doughnut Mrs. Loyette brought 
him. ‘ T’aint the grand dinner at the 
tavern the Squire promised you,’’ she 
said, as she wrapped him in blankets, 
“but what can you look for if you’re so 
addle-pated you can’t tell the difference 
between yes and no?”’ 

‘* Don’t you suppose he knew?”’ asked 
the janitor, as they deposited him on the 
sled. 

‘* Of course | e didn’t — poor old idjit! 
He don’t know nothing!” said Mrs. 
Loyette, excusingly. ‘‘ The Squire hac 
ought to a-held his hand while he wrote.”’ 

She said the same thing to Mrs. Dallet, 
who was waiting at the poorhouse for 
them, and who watched them dispos¢ 
the exhausted old body in the wheele! 
chair, her pretty thin face paler than 
usual. She made no comment on Mrs 
Loyette’s explanation but, ‘“‘I wish | 
had not said that about the toad! I wish 


I could make it up to him somehow !”’ 
Mrs. Loyette laughed shortly, ‘ Oh, 
when folks git as old as that, they don t 
care what gets said about them! All 
they know is whether they’re warm and 
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got S e darted away in answer to a 
shrill outery of children’s voices from 
above. : 

Mrs. Dallett hesitated awkwardly near 
the wheeled chair, but the old man con 
tinued inert and apathetic, huddled to 
gether as if utterly crushed by fatigue. 
She gave a sigh of perplexed uncertainty, 
and went to the door, opening it upon a 
twilight world, darkened by the pine 
trees, and lighted by the pale radiance 
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of starlit snow. As she stood hesitating 
on the threshold the old man looked up 
and past her at the stars above the pines. 
Some old memory seemed to stir within 
him at the sight, for he began to make 
feeble noises of distress. ‘‘ My little girl 
hasn't said good night to me,’’ he com 
plained, his ghostly old voice barely 
reaching the slim figure by the door. 
‘* She’s gone off to sleep and left me 

The young woman turned cold to 
think how many years ago it was since he 
had missed that good night kiss. Then 
a wave of warmth flowed over her, 
flooding her little white face with gener 
ous crimson. ‘‘O%, good night! Good 
night! Good night!” she cried, her 
voice breaking. She ran to the wheeled 
chair, with a sob she threw her thin 
young arms about the withered neck and 
drew the unlovely old face up to ‘er 
own. 

When Mrs. Loyette came back the 
kitchen was empty except for her old 
charge. He sat very straight in his 
chair, and stared out at the stars above 
the pine trees. ‘Good land!” cried 
his caretaker, ‘if she didn’t go off and 
leave the door open!’ She slammed 
it shut and wheeled the old man up to the 
stove where he could see nothing but a 
line of well-polished dishes. ‘ Folks 
that have so much to say about thei 
feelings for other folks never do anything 
for ’em, I notice,’ she said, grimly, 
‘but harm!’’ She looked more good 
naturedly after a moment at old Jehiel 
Evert. ‘‘’Tis too bad about your not 
gettin’ the tobacker the Squire promised 
you.” The old man looked at her 
gravely. ‘I don’t want no terbacker,”’ 
he said, and then, “I’m an American 
citizen.” 





‘THE LATE CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, OF CAMBRIDGE 





A GLIMPSE OF THE SAGE OF SHADY HILL 


By F. W. BURROWS 


R. HOWELLS, in his delightful 
description of the literary Cam- 
bridge of thirty years ago, refers 

to Professor Charles Eliot Norton as a 
pervading presence inseparable from a 
just appreciation of the life and work of 
the Cambridge celebrities of that notable 
epoch in American letters. 

Something more than this seems to be 
due to Mr. Norton’s own work. And 
yet, valuable as has been his personal con- 
tribution to our literature, it is difficult 
to think of him otherwise than as the 
self-effacing interpreter of the work of 
other men, the appreciative man of 
culture whose cordial, nurturing encour- 
agement lifts the worker to the standard 
which his inexorable criticism exacts. 

The value of such a man in the re- 
public of letters is great out of all pro- 


portion to any fame which is likely to 


attach to his name. In no direction was 
Professor Norton’s critical judgment so 
unsparingly exercised as in the elimina- 
tion of himself from the field of distinc- 
tively creative work. 

But life has other gratuities than those 
of fame, and of these the genial Professor 
reaped an abundant harvest. His per- 
sonal affiliations were with the noblest 
spirits of two continents, and to the priv- 
ileged duties of friendship no man ever 
gave more unstintingly of his time and 
strength. 

All of this adds a peculiar charm and 
worth to anything which he might elect 
to say regarding the literary lights of 
his time, for although a man of great 
virility in his advanced age, it does not 
seem quite convincing to attempt to 
connect his activity with a more recent 
period. 

Not long before his final illness, the 
writer was favored with an interview, 
during which Professor Norton took 
occasion to digress most entertainingly 
from the business in hand. 


The impending Longfellow celebra- 
tion seemed to have revived in his mind 
the old antagonisms once indulged by the 
respective admirers of Poe and Long- 
fellow. The controversy is now happily 
out of fashion, and it was not so much 
anything new which Professor Norton 
had to add to that over-driven topic that 
was interesting, as the light which the 
discussion threw on his own personal 
standards of judgment — standards which 
have been the making or marring of 
more than one reputation. 

Professor Norton, was, of course, both 
too good a critic and too good a Canta- 
bridgian to entertain with any tolerance 
the disparagement of the genius of the 
great Cambridge poet usually implied 
in the Poe comparison. But of what he 
said on that subject it will be sufficient 
to reproduce that which seemed to reveal 
his own critical standpoint. 

Longfellow, he said in substance, never 
undertook an unworthy theme; Poe never 
undertook a worthy one. Longfellow was 
overflowing with themes which he often 
regretted the lack of time to develop. 
Poe, not altogether ingenuously, con- 
fessed that he could find nothing to write 
about. ‘‘ Where is the sense in a man’s 
striking a pose like that?’’ Poe wrote a 
very few very perfect lines, but when 
they mean anything they mean some- 
thing abhorrent, something that casts a 
gloom over the day. Longfellow wrote 
many defective lines, I suppose, but 
they all mean something that makes the 
day sweeter. 

It was as if he had said that to his 
mind a writer’s relation to the ‘“‘ sweet- 
ness of the day ” afforded a final estimate 
of his value — such was his jealousy of 
the silent influences that must be ad- 
mitted to so intimate a spiritual fellow- 
ship as to have power over the whole 
day’s outlook. 

I do not not remember to have ever 
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noted a more sensitive appreciation of a 
writer’s intimacy with his reader, and of 
the inviolable courtesies of the situation. 
A man of culture has a right to resent a 
mental intrusion, and to denominate this 
attitude that of a self-esteeming ‘‘ Brah- 
minical caste’ has all the usual cruelty 
of an injustice. 

Glancing through the doorway of the 
long, narrow library of the Shady Hill 
mansion there is visible just a glimpse 
of the hall stairway with its side wall so 
uniquely adorned with choice prints. 
They were there for that same purpose,— 
to cast an influence over the day’s work, 
and one realizes that here was some- 
thing intensely personal to the man,—a 
prizing of his own spiritual temper, and 
an extreme carefulness in regard to the 
things to which he had found it sensitive. 

It is quite possible and indeed usual 
for a man to justify his attitude on grounds 
and with arguments quite different 
from those upon which the judgment 
is originally founded. And, whatever 
may have been his arguments, that the 
above gives us the real foundation of 
Professor Norton’s critical judgments 


as to the ultimate place to be given to a 


work, there can be little doubt. It 
might be just to inquire if a more resistant 
attitude toward external influences would 
not have yielded a more inclusive and 
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tolerant judgment. The acerbity of Mr. 
Norton’s criticisms often seemed out of 
keeping with his very gracious and 
broadly hospitable personality. But of 
the sensitive accuracy of his appreciations 
there could be no question. 

“No,” said the aged critic, with a 
smile, ‘‘ the great letter with us is not so 
far down in the alphabet as P. L is the 
character that our copyists should il- 
luminate,— Lincoln, Lowell, Longfellow, 
— they are all great Americans! ”’ 

“Mr. Lowell was one of the most 
conscientious of men. He once said in 
conversation that his real meaning was 
not necessarily the mental conception 
dominant at the moment of his writing, 
but the one that ought to have been 
dominant.” 

If this is a ‘‘Brahminical exclusiveness,”’ 
that epithet must surely appertain to no 
very undesirable quality. 

The critical work of Professor Norton 
was creative in a very wide sense. Shady 
Hill may not be included among New 
England’s literary shrines; but there is 
something a little pathetic about that, 
and something, too, not quite fair. By 
the more thoughtful students of American 
literature, Shady Hill will always be 
regarded as a point of peculiar interest 
to be held in tender and grateful remem- 
brance. 


MUSIC 


By LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Music goes back to the primal days 

When innocence bloomed, when green were the bays 
That crowned the first men, who, deep in their eyes, 
Showed wonders still fresh from beneficent skies. 
Thus, down through the ages, from Dawn till To-day, 
Has melody peaned in rapturous way; 

For music to shoreless Eternity doth belong — 

God is the singer and Man is the Song. 





DRESS AND ADDRESS 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


come one of the household words 
of the reading public, or the wis- 
dom of Herr Teufelsdréckh had set the 
world thinking of clothes old and new, 
a judge of probate, in a Southwestern 
state, uttered in a speech delivered at the 
graduation of a score of law students these 
significant words, ‘‘ Young gentlemen, 
nothing insures success in life, profes- 
sionally and socially, more than dress 
and address!’ It cannot be denied 
that Carlyle was echoing an idea long 
accepted by mankind when he declared 
that neither in tailoring nor in legislating 
does man proceed by mere accident. 
The evolution of clothes and the evolu- 
tion of law advance hand in hand; the 
architectural ideas of clothes move with 
the development of civilization, and not 
far behind these potent sovereigns fol- 
lows the fair handmaiden — manners! 
As the very highest beauty is said to 
be indefinable, a meeting of gentle lights 
without a name, so good breeding — in 
other words, good manners — may be said 
to have no definite or unchanging form, 
however regulated by conventionalities, 
and a graceful remembrance of the rights 
of others finds expression in an infinite 
variety of forms. No procrustean bed 
can decide or restrict its measurement. 
Manners are indeed the shadows and re- 
flections of virtues, and as a beautiful 
face is in itself a letter of recommenda- 
tion to the beholder, so a graceful ad- 
dress at once launches its possessor 
on the highway of favor and success.— 
“Give me but one hour,” said the poli- 
tician and journalist, Wilkes, who was 
as celebrated for his ugliness as for his 
fine address and charming conversa- 
tion,— ‘‘and I shall not be one inch 
behind the handsomest man in all 
England! ” 
So true it is that a pleasing address 
opens the doors that are often closed to 
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wealth, fame, and beauty, and the charm 
of sweet courtesy not only opens doors, 
but keeps them ajar. The crystallized 
wisdom of generations lies in that French 
aphorism, we do frequently hear and not 
always sincerely apply, ‘“Cest le 
premier pas qui coute,’ and that first 
step well taken is almost invariably an 
earnest of success. Happy the man who 
knows how to take it. He enters and 
his footing is secure, while the awkward 
and hesitating blunderer is lost beyond 
the hope of reclamation. The unhappy 
person whom we meet almost every day, 
who seems to be born out of step with all 
successful achievement, is foredoomed 
to failure. The door of success refuses 
to open to him, and he must perforce 
stand outside the threshold. Not want- 
ing in virtue, not unfrequently possessing 
an integrity which is impeccable, and by 
no means lacking in ability or mental 
equipment, he fails, not for reason of 
that which he has done, but for that 
which he has left undone. With all the 
gifts the gods have bestowed upon him, 
the gracious fairy of ‘‘ savoir faire ’’ did 
not preside at his birth, and the brilliant 
successes of life are not for him. It was 
with true Gallic instinct and insight into 
human nature that the Frenchman, who 
for the first time looked upon the famous 
portrait of Charles I, uttered the sig- 
nificant and memorable words: “Il a 
lair du malheur!’’ Misfortune was de- 
picted on the very countenance of the 
king, who knew as little how to address 
his people as how to govern them. 
Faithful to all the obligations of husband 
and father, and almost inaccessible to 
vice and dissipation, and desiring in 
some sort to befriend his subjects, he 
blundered through life into the very 
hands of the executioner. His son, 
recreant to every duty and obligation, 
and as iniquitous as’ the license of the 
age permitted, had a‘firmer grasp upon 
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the hearts of the people. Whether 
through inheritance from his French 
mother, or through the education vouch- 
safed by the uses of adversity, Charles II 
possessed a charm of manner and ad- 
dress which often commuted a verdict 
of condemnation to one of toleration, and 
withal rescued him in many an hour of 
peril. 

It was by his most felicitous manner 
and address that Absalom stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel, as he stood 
beside the way of the gate and plunged 
a kingdom into revolution and anarchy. 
And can we for one moment doubt that 
the attire of this accomplished diplomat 
was, according to the strictest Semitic 
regulations, altogether unimpeachable? 
Could any tailor in Jerusalem have sug- 
gested an improvement or indicated a 
blemish? We trow not. Perish the 
thought that this son of Bathsheba 
could at any time forget the civil note 
of address, or neglect the smallest detail 
of perfect and appropriate dress! That 


he was the preux chevalier and the 
Count D’Orsay of his age we may feel 


assured his countrymen believed, and 
adored the man of the world, whose 
insinuating manners had captured their 
hearts, far more than they respected 
the usurper who sought to possess the 
throne of his father. 

The mistake made by those who for 
purposes of their own seek popularity, 
is SO apparent, even to the superficial ob- 
server, that we are not astonished at the 
sentiment which by common consent has 
become crystallized into a_ proverb, 
‘The more manner, the less manners.”’ 
We have but to watch the climbers as 
they are called, the aspirants who sedu- 
lously strive for a footing in society, but 
who can read no right or title to the 
position they desire, the crude and 
crass solicitants, who would fain wait 
upon the favor of those whose standing 
has no shadow or variableness of turning; 
the amphibious class, who are neither 
flesh nor fish, and hang upon the outer 
circle of the recognized ‘‘ élite,’’ in the 
hope that the scattered crumbs of con- 
cession may fall within their reach; to 
see the wide difference between manner 
and manners. The stereotyped lifting 
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of the shoulder and stiffening of the arm, 
which is proffered for the customary 
handshake, the shrug which is meant to 
be the very consummation and perfect 
flower of elegance, but which, in truth, 
bears all the essential marks of vulgarity 
and the earmarks of a coarse nature, 
the sidelong toss of the head and exal- 
tation of shoulders point, and the 
flippant air of conceit and self-compla- 
nency carry, it is quite true, their creden- 
tials with them, but they are not the 
credentials which are endorsed by the 
higher courts. The customs of polite 
society are not arbitrary incidents by 
which ladies and gentlemen distinguish 
themselves from other people; on the 
contrary, these customs represent a mass 
of moral ideas of which they are but the 
translation. The usages and phrases 
and the very conventions of politeness 
express externally the fundamental re- 
lations which ought to exist between 
men and women, and all the distinction 
belonging to good breeding, at the same 
time so delicate and so complicated, 
answer to a profound analysis of the 
duties we owe to one another. Courtesy is 
very far from being an absence of dis- 
courtesy, as the “ nouveau riche ’’ and 
the uninitiated are wont to believe, 
it is the extension to all sentient creatures 
of that chivalry, which absurd in its 
exaggerations and limitations as it might 
be, yet had in itself a splendid disregard 
of self. It is that large and honorable 
respect for the human rights of a human 
being, which in all its ramifications makes 
the character of the lady or the gentle- 
man that fine and cogent sense of jus 
tice from which springs the highest 
generosity. How farfrom this standard, 
then, are the cheap phrases and civilities 
and mannerisms of that ambitious and 
pretentious class, whose instigation and 
aim is the most inveterate selfishness! 
It is both natural and logical that the 
sentiment of unselfishness, which is the 
foundation of true politeness, should find 
its expression in the usages of courtesy 
as practised in the daily and trivial acts 
of life. Ceremony is the keeper and 
safeguard of this sentiment, and the rules 
of courtesy, like the ceremonial of re- 
ligious devotion, are but its seemly and 
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suitable setting, as the purest gold is the 
appropriate setting of the precious jewel. 
Not unfrequently this sentiment is found 
among the lowly, and alas, it must be 
confessed, that it does not invariably 
exist in the hearts or lives of the high- 
born. The poet Clough says that he 
had met unlettered peasants who were 
the very poets of courtesy, and we learn 
from Lord Chesterfield that men who had 
lived many a year at court were some- 
times wanting in good manners. That 
this sentiment of courtesy requires the 
strength which comes from exercise is 
self evident, and the absence of practice 
and expression is as sure to weaken it 
as the limbs of the body are rendered 
feeble by want of exercise. Beauty in 
the inward soul was the prayer of 
Socrates, and the Greek idea, that what 
was fair within must perforce be fair 
without, was not unreasonable. Thus, 
as Sir Philip Sidney says, ‘‘ High-erected 
thoughts seated in the heart of courtesy ”’ 
make, after all, the highest type of lady 
and gentleman, who themselves will 
naturally seek the dress and address 
which best represents them to others. 

As mannerism is fatal to good manners, 
so overdress is utter destruction to good 
taste in dress. It is really quite wonder- 
ful how those persons who are fond of 
putting on airs are most given to putting 
on clothes, and how people who love 
to show fine airs are equally fond of 
displaying fine clothes, never realizing 
the significance of D’Aurevelly’s much 
quoted words: ‘‘ You can be a dandy 
ina ragged coat; it is not the coat which 
walks alone! It is a certain manner of 
wearing it which makes the dandy.” 
The way of putting things, the manner of 
doing things are fraught with the most 
important issues of life. No one can 
fail to recognize the dignity of law, as 
understood by Burke, yet that statesman 
insists upon the influence of manner in 
no mistakable terms. ‘‘ Manners,’ he 
declares, ‘‘ are of more importance than 
laws, upon them in a great measure laws 
depend. The law touches us but here 
and there, now and then. Manners are 
what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us 
by a constant, steady, uniform, insensi- 
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ble operation like that of the air we 
breathe in. They give their whole form 
and color toour lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals or they totally 
destroy them.” And tothis we may add 
that manners become, so to speak, the 
very soul of dress, since less depends upon 
what you wear than how you wear it. 
What Coleridge calls the graceful symme- 
try of dress by no means lies in its 
costliness, nor is ease heightened with 
grace by gorgeousness in color or fashion. 
That sweet disorder in dress to which 
Herrick so felicitously alludes is as re- 
mote from slovenliness as is the bold 
stroke of the accomplished artist from 
the crude effort of the novice in drawing. 
The tempestuous petticoat and careless 
shoestring demand the lighest discretion 
in art, and she is lost who knows not that 
discretion. The slouch hat and loosely 
adjusted cravat are not for every man, 
and absolute vulgarity lies quite as near 
the picturesque as the sublime to the 
ridiculous. If style is the dress of 
thoughts, does not dress proclaim the 
style of the man? Old Polonius voiced 


the wisdom of ages in the famous words: 


‘* Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy 
—But not expressed in fancy rich, not gaudy, 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man.”’ 


The continual ‘‘sacrifice to the Graces’’ 
which Plato urged upon Xenocrates was 
not an appendix or afterthought to his 
wealth of wisdom, but rather an essential 
element of it. Knowledge is of com- 
paratively little value, unless it is adorned 
by manners. One may hold it as a rough 
diamond, for its intrinsic value, and as a 
curiosity, hiding it in a closet or a safe, 
but if it is meant for use in this world of 
ours, good manners must smoothe its 
way. How far the man of happy address 
distances the blundering encyclopedia of 
knowledge was a recognized truth before 
John Wilkes proclaimed it. 


‘* Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 
The substitute for genious, sense and wit,” 


says the conscientious, but none too 
felicitous Cowper, who doubtless missed 
many a good thing in the world’s be- 
stowment from his own want of gracious 
address. The rough diamond of genius 
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and good principle were all his own, but 
it lacked the brilliant polish of beautiful 
manners, and the world was slow to per- 
ceive its real value. So Goldsmith by 
his very want of dress and address justi- 
fied the seemingly cruel criticism of 
Garrick: 


‘‘Here his Nolly Goldsmith, for shortness 
called Noll 

Who wrote like an angel, and talked like poor 
Poll.” 


He who possesses a large bank account 
of wisdom and requirements must find 
himself in many an awkward dilemma, if 
he has no current change of conversation. 
The heaviest bank account needs the 
support of pleasing manners in spite of 
all we may say or think of the world’s 
love of filthy lucre. Life is short, but not 
so short that there is no time for courtesy. 
God forgives sins, but pray where is 
there, in heaven or on earth, forgiveness 
for awkwardness? Whoever heard of the 
success of a blunderer, and in what land 
has address ever been discounted? 
The diplomat at court, if he understands 
his business at all, knows full well that a 
blunder is the one unpardonable sin 
which may plunge a nation into war or 
destroy the industry and commerce of a 
whole people, and Gallic wit was at high 
tide when the astute Frenchman uttered 
the sententious speech concerning an 
indiscretion of a politician: ‘‘ He has 
committed what is worse than a crime, 
ke has committed a blunder! ”’ 

If charity covers a multitude of sins 
before God, politeness and fine address 
hide a host of faults before man. It is 
not sufficient to be wise, one must know 
how to please; and as Locke asserts 
with more than emphasis of a philoso- 
pher, ‘‘He who knows how to make 
those he converses with feel at ease, has 
found the true art of living and being val- 
ued and welcomed everywhere.” In those 
cradles of politeness, the famous salons 
of the cultured women of Paris, the art of 
pleasing was indeed a true and a high art, 
and nowhere than in these justly cele- 
brated gatherings of the wise and the dis- 
tinguished was better exemplified the 
worthy and significant utterance of the 
good and sagacious Basil, ‘‘ He who 


sows courtesy reaps friendship, and he 
who plants kindness gathers love.”’ One 
may be, forsooth, a Briareos of languages, 
as Byron said of Cardinal Mezzofanti, 
or a walking encyclopedia of knowledge, 
but like an uncashed cheque, these 
possessions, valuable as they are, prove 
altogether unavailable if good manners 
do not put them in circulation. One of 
the wisest and best of the notable women 
of Paris was accustomed to say to the 
young aspirants for fame who frequented 
her salon, ‘“‘ Let your studies flow into 
your manners, if you would win success,’ 
and to this most sensible advice of 
Madame de Lambert’s may be added 
Balzac’s terse and pithy statement, 
which is, after all, but the experience of 
all men, crystallized into a _ proverb: 
‘“‘ The worst of all fates is to be unable to 
be pleasing.’”’ Dress and address hold 
the very key of adaptation, and what 
treasures of possibility are unlocked to the 
happy possessor of this key! The right 
thing in the right place, how good it is! 
When a marshal of France, reviewing 
a large body of troops, exclaimed in 
stentorian tones, ‘‘ Donkeys and savants 
to the rear!’’ every man in and out of 
the ranks realized, not so much the sar 
casm as the truth of his words. 

And yet both men and women are slow 
to perceive the truth, that in the great 
drama of life, beauty has, comparatively, 
a minor part to play. Surely, it has not 
what is called the role of general utility. 
It is true that the “‘ dear deceit of beauty”’ 
has for all ages held a fascination for 
mankind, and he is unwise, not to say 
absurd, who would underrate its charm 
or its potency. Socrates called it a 
short-lived tyranny, and Theophrastus, a 
silent cheat, while Theocritus, perhaps, 
more happy in his estimate than either 
of the other sages, characterized it as a 
delightful prejudice, but when Aristotle 
affirmed that it was better than all the 
letters of recommendation in the world, 
he struck, so to speak, the catholic note 
of true interpretation of this wonderful 
gift. That it is a recommendation none 
can deny, and, too, it possesses the excep- 
tional merit of advantage, but while the 
first step counts, there are many steps to 
be taken on the road to final achievement, 
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and there is ever the question, which will 
not down at any man’s bidding, what 
is and what constitutes beauty. If, as 
Lord Bacon says, the best part of beauty 
is that which a picture cannot express, we 
have already the majority on the side of 
manner and address, and a hearty en- 
dorsement of the words of Erasmus: 
“ Love that has nothing but beauty to 
keep it in good health is short lived and 
apt to have ague fits.” So various are the 
expressions of beauty that form and color 
often seem tame and inadequate to true 
manifestation of its power, nor do they 
possess the spell which is most binding 
or most enduring. That divinest of 
poets who declares: 


“ Beauty is truth, truth beauty! that is all 
ye know on earth, and all ye need to 
know,” 


affirmed that which he knew and felt, and 
which is confirmed by all true lovers of 
the beautiful. The lover who sees Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt neither knows 
or longs for high ideals — like the cat who 
went to see the queen and saw the mouse 


under the chair, he sees only what he 


brings the eyes to see. When Dean 
Swift proposed to levy a tax upon 
beauty, and allow every lady to rate her 
own charms, he made no stronger appeal 
to personal vanity than to variety and 
differences of opinion, Chacun 4 son gout, 
the world demands, and men’s tastes 
have differed since the world began. 
Perhaps no women have as a nation 
been more pleasing or fascinating than 
the women of France, and surely no one 
will contend that they are the most 
beautiful women in the world. Indeed 
it is a current and accepted story among 
French women and the French people, 
that when the gods bestowed the gifts 
and virtues upon the women of all other 
nations they gave the French woman 
nothing, save the power to imitate the 
virtues of all the others! And what 
women have so charmed, so influenced, 
so controlled, so governed men as the 
women of France? History fails to 
record among any people such exalted 
and lasting friendships as existed be- 
tween French women and men of the 
highest intellects and broadest culture. 
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The very character of the “‘ salon ”’ was 
established upon the high and irresistible 
charm of its hostess. More sincere and 
noble friendships between the men and 
women of France than elsewhere have 
existed from the fact that the French 
woman understands the art of pleasing. 
All the charm of dress and address is 
hers; all the fascination of manner and 
conversation, which the insipid and un- 
interesting beauty cannot attain, gives 
her an influence and dominance over men, 
not only in social life, but in the art and 
literature and politics of her country. 
Those were not weak or ignorant men 
who were the “ habitués ”’ of those justly 
famous “ salons.’’ Saint Simon, in com- 
menting upon Madame de Rambouillet, 
says: ‘‘ The Hotel de Rambouillet was a 
rendezvous of all that was most dis- 
tinguished in condition and merit,—a 
tribunal upon which it was necessary to 
count.”” The names of Madame de Lam- 
bert, Madame Necker, Madame Geoffrin, 
Madame du _ Beffand, Mademoiselle 
Lespinasse, Madame de La Fayette, 
Madame de Sablé, and Madame de 
Tencin, call up visions of society which 
the world will not be likely to behold 
again. The gifted and spiritual Pascal 
was a constant visitor in the salon of 
Madame de Sablé, and declared that his 
very soul was refreshed and invigorated 
by her conversation. It was she who 
originated the remark which soon took 
upon itself the character of an epigram: 
‘‘A bad manner spoils everything, even 
justice and reason. The how constitutes 
the best part of things, and the air which 
one gives them gilds, modifies, and softens 
the most disagreeable. There is a cer- 
tain command in the manner of speaking 
and acting which makes itself felt every- 
where and which gains in advance both 
consideration and respect.’’ It was un- 
der her supervision that La Rochefou- 
cauld compiled his famous maxims. 
Marmontel and other authors sought the 
salons of these gifted ladies for inspira- 
tion and their advice, as valuable assis- 
tance in their work. President Henault, 
La Motte, and Fénélon were constant 
attendants upon the salon of Madame 
de Lambert, and Sainte Aulaire, when 
weary of excitement and depleted by the 
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nervous attrition consequent upon his 
literary labors, was accustomed to seek 
her salon for rest and recuperation, and 
characterized it by the following witty 
quatrain: 
“‘ Je suis las de I esprit, il me met au cour- 
roux, 
Il me renverse la cervelle,— 
Lambert, je viens chercher un asile chez vous, 
Entre La Motte et Fontenelle.” 


Yet with the exception of Madame 
Recamier, whose unparagoned beauty is 
historic, none of these women were ex- 
traordinarily beautiful, and even Madame 
Recamier feathered all the darts her 
beauty sent by the exquisite and irri- 
sistible charm of her manner. She, the 
last flower of the salons, as she was 
named, lacked nothing of that elegant and 
engaging address which secures the heart 
and mind which beauty may captivate. 
Never a woman lived who so thoroughly 
understood the wonderful power of dress 
and address, and that she had neglected 
no opportunities for culture and acquire- 
ment was well demonstrated by the 
repeated insistance on the part of 
Ballanche, that she should give the 
French people an excellent translation 
of Petrarch. The encyclopedists, who so 
largely affected the thought and the 
destiny of the French people, found their 
highest inspiration in the society of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 

Can we then be astonished that 
Napoleon, with that rare insight into the 
nature of things which constituted so 
great a part of his genius, should en- 
deavor to restore the ‘‘ salon, ’’ which 
the Reign of Terror, in its wholesale de- 
struction had not spared. He understood 
well that the empire needed the support 
of the gifted and charming women of 
France, as much as it needed mothers, 
and in his efforts to bring back to his 
country the society of the past he sought 
the aid of the Duchess d’Abrantés, with 
the words, ‘‘ You can do all I want.” 
France had dispensed with the influence 
of her women only when she lost her 
head. When restored to her senses she 
looked to the right source for the best 
and the surest aid, and the emperor, who 
hoped to subjugate the whole of Europe 
by force of arms, knew that sentiment and 
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opinion were to be won, moulded, and 
created by the gentler but none the less 
powerful influences of the home. 

The great leader of the Jansenists, 
Pascal, uttered the oft-quoted and 
epigrammatic speech, “If Cleopatra’s 
nose had been shorter, the face of the 
whole world would have been changed,’ 
which remark leaves us in no doubt that 
wise theologian was a firm believer in the 
seductive power of personal beauty. 
Now, just what was Mare Antony's 
standard concerning noses, lips, or eyes, 
neither historians nor poets have declared. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds maintains that as 
nature in every nation had one fixed or 
determinate form towards which she 
is continually inclining, that form will 
invariably become the national standard 
of bodily perfection. In countries where 
the Grecian nose predominates, the na 
tural inference is that the Grecian nose is 
preferred, and that no woman’s nose is 
perfect or beautiful which does not con 
form to the Hellenic idea of propriety 
in noses. And yet the pug nose of 
Socrates, we know, was in daily ob 
servation of the men who were perfectly 
familiar with the masterpieces of Phi- 
dias. How far that pug nose of the great 
philosopher influenced the judgment of 
the men who pronounced upon him the 
sentence of death is another one of the 
things unknowable to posterity, but we 
do know that Ovid derived his soubri 
quet of Naso from the undue magnitude 
of that appendage, and also, that neither 
the nose nor the nickname deterred that 
author from aspiring to the affection 
and hand of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. Exceptions in noses, then, 
seems to have been tolerated in Athens 
and Rome as well as exceptions in other 
things. That the ideal of noses with 
Marc Antony and Caesar was the Roman 
type goes without saying. The exorbi- 
tant and overbearing character of the 
Roman nose must have been very much 
to the mind of these masters of the 
world, yet we can hardly believe that 
Cleopatra had a Roman nose! The 
lady claimed a Greek origin as a de- 
scendant of Ptolemy, and it is possible 
that her nose was modeled on those lines 
of symmetry which mark the Apollo 

















-allas Athene, but 


Belvidere and the 
the fact remains that in noses there is 
great diversity of taste and opinion. 


According to Tartarian notions, the 
greatest beauties have the least noses, 
and the wife of the celebrated Jenhiez 
Khan was deemed irresistible because 
she had practically no nose at all, but 
only two holes in the places where the 
nose ought to be! To-day, among the 
most civilized nations of the globe the 
“nez retroussé’’ on the face of a 
woman is rather a passport than im- 
pediment to admiration from the sterner 
sex. 

But let us grant that the fair descend- 
ant and representative of Greek royalty 
possessed a nose that Athenian sculptors 
might covet as a model, we must believe 
that this Serpent of old Nile, whom age 
could not wither, and whose infinite 
variety custom could not stale, held her 
Roman lover by a more potent charm 
than mere regularity of form and feature. 
Shakespeare’s instincts are truer than 
Pascal’s,— the poet sees deeper than the 
theologian, and we may be sure that the 
Queen of Egypt had a charm of manner, 
a grace of address, a fascination of bear- 
ing that bewitched the noble Roman and 
held him captive in chains far stronger 
than beauty of nose, eyes, or lips could 
ever forge. That this rare Egyptian’s 
person beggared all description we need 
not gainsay,— that the eloquence of eyes 
and the sweetness of smiles were her's 
we readily admit, but doubt not that 
she who sent a diver in the water to hang 
a saltfish upon Antony's hook as she sat 
in her barge, a burnished throne upon 
the Nile, understood all the seductions of 
manner, and was queen in sooth by the 
very grace of grace! Had Cleopatra's 
nose been shorter, Cleopatra’s manner 
and charm would still have enslaved 
Antony! 

The Queen of Egypt, renowned by her 
environage as well as by the natural 
gifts, is no exceptional instance of the 
charm of manner. The women and, in- 
deed, the men who have been the idols 
of society, the belles and the beaux of 
the polite world, the desired and the 
sought for in every country and in every 
age, have not been the most noted for 
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personal beauty. They have been 
for the most part the women and the 
men who had with that grace and charm 
of manner which are the outcome of 
good breeding, real culture, and unsel- 
fishness, a keen sense of social perspec- 
tive, or if such a phrase admits of definite 
translation, that rare faculty of classi- 
fying and estimating at a glance or on the 
spur of the moment the members of a 
company, and the various persons within 
the pale of the society in which they 
move. To be all things unto all men, in 
the best and the highest sense, as no doubt 
the apostle meant it, is no mean gift. 
Again, the heart and the mind inform the 
face, hence expression must ever be a 
higher beauty than mere regularity of 
feature, and expression enters largely into 
a happy and graceful address. 

That was a well-taken resolve on the 
part of Beau Brummell,— ‘“ In society 
stop until you have made your impres- 
sion, then go,’’— and equally wise was 
his axiom, ‘‘ To be well dressed, you 
must not be noticed.’”’ How far from 
this truth is the idea of those who imagine 
that the finest feathers make the finest 
birds. A rare gift forsooth it is to know 
how to dress! Both reflection and ex- 
perience teach us the deep truth under- 
lying those words of Emerson, which 
the superficial reader is very apt to call 
in question — the serene satisfaction 
which the consciousness of being well and 
appropriately dressed affords every per- 
son who would claim a position or a 
footing in society. Dress, exclaims too 
often the sober, conscientious soul, is far 
too trivial, too insignificant, too puerile 
a thing to be dignified with such im- 
portance! Nay, like the little things 
which the sculptor or the painter es- 
teems essential to the perfection of his 
statue or his picture, dress, adventitious, 
and merely accessory as it may appear, 
contributes perhaps more than any 
other one thing to that first step which 
counts. It is this consciousness of being 


suitably dressed,— for unsuitably dressed 
is never well dressed,— which immedi- 
ately gives a poise to thought, and at 
once adjusts the equilibrium of the men- 
tal and moral faculties, hence the sage of 
wrong in 


Concord was far from his 
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pronouncement. What embarrassment, 
what awkwardness, what ingenious self- 
torture does the consciousness of being 
unsuitably dressed inflict upon the un- 
fortunate man or woman who discovers 
the fact in any gathering. In such a 
situation ignorance surely is the highest 
bliss, and wisdom the climacteric of folly! 

If, as Carlyle says, the body is a gar- 
ment sky woven and worthy of a God, 
the seience and art and philosophy of the 
clothes designed for that body are worthy 
of our consideration, and if, as Professor 
Teufelsdréckh insists, the first purpose of 
clothes was not warmth or decency, but 
ornament, the desire for decoration is 
hardly inconsistent with reason or com- 
monsense. Lives there a man or woman 
with soul so dead as not to desire to look 
well? aye, to look the very best of 
which he or she is capable? The tattoo- 
ing and painting of the body among the 
barbarians are prior to the wearing of 
clothes, and as far as we can discover, 
the first spiritual want of barbarous man 
is decoration! We invite the well- 
dressed man into our parlor; we accom- 
modate the ill-dressed man in the 
kitchen or hall! Let the greatest stickler 
and advocate for indifference to dress 
answer the question how and by what 
he estimates the crowd of pedestrians 
he passes on the street every day. 
Herbert Spencer plainly avowed that he 
inferred the character of a political meet- 
ing from the dress of those who attended 
it. Those of us who are familiar with 
the novels of Charlotte Bronté will 
hardly fail to recall a scene in Villette 
where the Jesuitical Madame Beck steals 
tiptoe at dead of night into the chamber 
of the new teacher for the purpose of in- 
specting the most intimate garments of 
the recent accession to the faculty of her 
celebrated Pension for young ladies. 
The shrewd little school mistress well 
understood how two and two make 
four; how the refined and respectable 
teacher would be likely to express her 
nature and her character in her under- 
wear; how good taste and .prudent 
economy would be plainly written upon 
the unpretentious garments of the wo- 
man from England who was earning a 
salary in a boarding school. 
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The celebrated Greek scholar Porson 
did not hesitate to express his respect for 
a man’s dress. ‘“‘If,’’ said he, ‘‘I had a 
carriage and saw a well-dressed person in 
the road, I would invite him in and learn 
of him what I could.” That such a 
person might possess information which 
was valuable the great scholar did not 
doubt. 

To walk in silk attire is by no means 
the perfection of dress. Comeliness with 
plainness is often better taste. The sober 
garb of the dove is often more effective 
than the gaudy dress of the peacock, and 
to be so appropriately dressed as to leave 
no impression upon the mind of the ob- 
server, save that the attire was faultless, 
is, in fact, to comprehend the aim, end, 
and perfection of dress. 

Such decorum and faultlessness of 
attire characterized Count D’Orsay in the 
most eminent degree, so that even the 
austere and inflexible Carlyle found it 
impossible to resist the fascination of the 
count’s dress and address. Mrs. Carlyle 


mentions the wonderful effect this man’s 
manner and attire had upon her own 


mind, quieting and composing it like the 
inhalation of a calm and balmy atmos- 
phere. Beau Brummell may be said to 
have dressed himself into royal as well as 
into universal favor, and, as incompre- 
hensible as it may seem to many minds of 
the present day, neither one of these 
remarkable men was in any sense a 
type of the so-called ‘‘ smart set.’”’ On 
the contrary, they would have probably 
resented the opinion which presumed to 
include them in this class. To become 
your dress is as necessary as to have your 
dress become you, and this essential 
quality belonged to these two men in the 
highest degree possible. Perhaps this 
was the cause of Byron’s remark that he 
would rather be Beau Brummell than to 
be Napoleon, as we know that self-depre- 
ciation was not one of the faults of this 
the coarsest man of genius who ever 
lived. To become a dress is to seem as 
much made for it as it is made for you, 
and this Byron could never do, although 
he not unfrequently indulged in dandy- 
ism. The real dandy, like Brummell and 
Nach, may spend six or seven hours in 
dressing himself, but once dressed he 
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forgets it, and leaves others to remember 
it, and the author of Don Juan and 
Hours of Idleness, who bore over 
Europe ‘‘the pageant of his bleeding 
heart,’’ was not likely to forget himself 
at any time. 

It was said by one who beheld Napo- 
leon Bonaparte in his coronation robes, 
that he wore them as if he had been born 
in them. This should excite no aston- 
ishment in any mind. Can we wonder 
that the man who had so large a perspec- 
tive of life and the world as did the em- 
peror, should understand and appreciate 
all the advantages of attire suitable to 
the occasion. Who looks every inch a 
king is a king to the ordinary beholder, 
and Napoleon was far too sagacious to 
lose his opportunity. Extremes meet, 
and the illiterate maid who said that her 
mistress, ‘‘ though born as ugly as they 
make ’em, had primped to that degree 
that she had got to be downright pretty,” 
little knew the significance of her remark. 

“T have made myself beautiful, at- 
tractive, and acceptable,’’ said Lola 
Montez, who cultivated a charm of 
manner and speech that rendered her 
welcome and even popular in circles 
where she was justly condemned by all 
the laws of morality. 

Let us, then, not disdain the man or the 
woman who is inspired by a proper 
appreciation of dress, with whom, as 
Professor Teufelsdréckh would say, is 
born the divine idea of cloth,— these 
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living testimonials of the eternal worth 
of clothes! 

Let us not scorn the man or the woman 
who seeks to translate the spiritual 
nature within into gracious and beautiful 
manners; the opportunities golden in- 
deed for unlimited achievement! For 
in what does the wealth of life consist 
but in opportunity? How well the 
Greeks, whose intuitions never led them 
astray, understood and portrayed it! 
And alas, how few know when and where 
to seize it! ‘‘Si la jeunesse savait, si la 
viellesse’ pouvait’’ is inscribed upon 
half the failures in life! He is wise who 
knows and takes his opportunity! Like 
a fleet horse, saddled and bridled, it 
comes bounding by mount, and you may 
ride on to success and renown,— miss 
the moment and the sounding of his 
hoofs adown the long corridors of time 
will forever remind you of what might 
have been! And that poet who of all 
men best understand men and the life 
of men,. best comprehended the value of 
opportunity in the immortal words: 


‘* There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.” 


How small a key ofttimes unlocks the 
coffer which contains the richest treasure! 
What wealth and dominion lie within the 
reach of the man who holds two magic 
keys — Dress and Address! 











MANSFIELD, AN ECONOMIC STUDY 


By CHAS. M. 


NTER, the Age of Problems,— 
problems of all kinds and of every 
hue, some in motley and some in 

austere black, some with shouts of 
Kureka and some crying, Woe, Woe. 
Club and convention programs bristle 
with them; senatorial brows are fur- 
rowed with them; to supply wood pulp 
in sufficient quantities for their eluci- 
dation is itself a capital problem. 

Solutions are even more prolific than 
problems. Indeed, there are not pro- 
blems enough to go around, and we 
seem to have reached that evil day when 
seven solutions take hold upon one 
problem. 

In the midst of all this it is mightily 
refreshing to find a community where, 
in spite of problems and solutions, things 
move right along, growing better all the 
time! 

That appears to be the case with 
Mansfield. Theoretically, Mansfield has 
no right to be either prosperous or happy. 
For if there is anything at all in the scare- 
head literature of the past twenty years, 
the little city ought to be literally buried 
out of sight beneath a mass of problems, 
and seething with unrest over their con- 
tradictory solutions. For is not New 
England decadent? Why, then, should 
Mansfield undertake to be prosperous? 
It is absurd on the face of it. And is not 
New England agriculture a thing of the 
past? How, then, should Mansfield have 
the temerity to possess such flourishing 
farming interests? It is annoying to have 
first-class problems so easily upset. It 
is too much like having one’s choicest 
catch words successfully negotiated by 
the smallest girl in the spelling class. 
Moreover, everybody knows that the re- 
lations between capital and labor are 
strained to the very point of rupture, 
for we have all been told so many times. 
And yet here is Mansfield, a manufac- 
turing community, as happy and peace 
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ful as a duck pond. Then there is the 
foreign labor problem. That ought to 
hit Mansfield hard. But somehow it 
doesn’t. As for the pure food agitation, 
it would, of course, be absurd to imagine 
that so recent a movement could have 
worked out its economic adjustments 
sufficiently to afford at once a satis 
factory product at a satisfactory price 
with satisfactory profits. But you will 
not be surprised by this time to learn 
that at Mansfield these many-sided 
issues fit as if they had always belonged 
together and had never dreamed of living 
separately. 

But where and what is this problem 
less community? The Mansfield of the 
Gazeteers is a town of about five thou 
sand population (‘‘ Pop.”’ they call it), 
situated in southeastern Massachusetts 
(S. E. Mass.), R. R. Sta. P. O. B’ks. 
Ch’s. Pub. Schools, ete., etc. Farms, 
one hundred and thirty, with an annual 
product of $150,000 value. Manufac- 
tures, metallic wares, $500,000. Straw 
goods and wooden ware, $300,000. Bas- 
ketry, $30,000. To this has been added 
more recently the enormous output of 
the Lowney chocolate and cocoa works. 

The earnest statistician, whose knowl- 
edge of his native land is confined to such 
valuable information, knows very little, 
however, of the real Mansfield. 

The Mansfield of the historian is a good 
old town, lazy and sleepy as good old 
towns have a right to be, with just 
enough of controversy in its annals to 
make good, spicy reading, and a sufficient 
number of old families with genealogies 
to make up a two-volume local history 
that is a good thing from the publisher’s 
standpoint. 

But the Mansfield that we are talking 
about, the Mansfield that plays such a 
fast and loose game with hysterical 
problems and doctrinaire solutions, is a 
wideawake, growing manufacturing cen- 
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ter situated’, 
with unrivaled 
shipping  facili- 
ties, at the cross- 
ing point of two 
branches of one 
of the world’s 
great railroads. 

North, south, 
east and west, 
a hundred trains 
a day go thun- 
dering by. Afew 
miles to the 
south stretches 
the great, nat- 
ural highway of 
Long Island 
Sound. Tothe 
north, and less 
than thirty miles 
distant, lies the 
available ship- 
ping of Boston 
Harbor. Taking 
advantage of 
these unusual 
facilities, half a 
score of factories 
have located 
themselves at 
this junction 
point and furnish 
lucrative em- 
ployment to a 
growing popula- 
tion. 

But we have 
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teferred to the 
fact that Mans- 
field impudently ignores New Eng- 
land’s much-bruited agricultural problem. 
This it does in the first place by turning 
the growing of cucumbers into a scientific 
industry. There are a number of ex- 
tensive nurseries engaged in this culture 
with a very large acreage under glass, 
and a product that would make an 
enviable figure in the export columns of a 
much larger community. 

Mansfield can further boast of the larg- 
est goose farm in the world. Not even 
the spacious West undertakes to dispute 
Mansfield’s supremacy in this interesting 
branch of husbandry. And evidently 
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it pays. Geese make good plucking. 
Connected with the Lowney chocolate 
works is a model milk farm that pro- 
duces a clean, hygienic milk under ideal 
conditions of cleanliness, and does so on a 
paying basis. Mr. Lowney is firm in his 
conviction that any farmer can do the 
same thing. He claims that, if he made 
it his chief point, he could draw ten 
thousand dollars a year from his modest 
acreage. Pneumatic milking devices are 
in use, and the mechanical method of 
milking is pronounced an unqualified 
success. The only agricultural problem 
that confronts Mansfield is to obtain other 
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intelligent and energetic men who will 
take up other farms and run them in an 
equally intelligent and energetic way. 

It is true that the product of the milk 
farm above alluded to is principally con- 
sumed in the Lowney chocolate works, 
where it furnishes an ingredient in whose 
purity the management may have perfect 
confidence, and at first sight this might 
seem to enhance its monetary value. 
Mr. Lowney, however, also sells milk to 
outside customers, receiving therefor a 
price not much in excess of the regular 
market quotations. It is interesting to 
note in passing that he expresses the 
opinion that a farmer should receive 
as much as six cents a quart at his door, 
without further expense, for a milk 
produced with proper attention to clean- 
liness and refrigeration. The Mansfield 
solution of New England’s agricultural 
problem is simply intelligent and ener- 
getic farming, for New England has 
markets than which none in the world are 
better. 

Speaking of energy and intelligence, 
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where could there be found a more in- 
teresting story than that of the develop- 
ment of the great Bay State Tap and Die 
shops of Mansfield? In her cosy, white- 
painted home, watching the going and 
coming of hundreds of skilled artisans, 
quietly sits the faithful wife who can look 
back to the day when in her own kitchen 
stove she tempered the dies that her 
husband shaped at his forge and lathe. 
Fiom such a beginning sprang an indus- 
try that is one of the largest of its kind 
in the world. And still there are people 
who talk of the decay of New England 
thrift and energy! There is no “ prob- 
lem,”’ ‘‘ crisis,’’ ‘‘ menace,”’ or anything 
else of the kind facing New England’s 
manufacturing interests so long as she 
can breed people of that stamp. What 
a picture it makes, after all! — the young 
wife in the, old-fashioned kitchen, the 
cookery and housewifery of the day dis- 
posed of, handling the tongs and watch- 
ing the telltale changing of the colors of 
the tempering steel with such attention 
and care as to build up a worldwide 
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reputation for the joint product of her 
husband’s toil and her own. How many 
young girls dreaming of rich husbands 
might reflect to advantage on that scene. 

One of the economic problems that has 
exercised the world of social science is that 
of the housing of wage earners. For 
many years Mansfield, like other New 
England manufacturing towns, left this 
problem to solve itself, if, indeed, there 
was any problem to solve. But when a 
new industry, five or six years ago, em- 
ploying hundreds of workers, was sud- 
denly added to her roll, it at once became 
evident that something decisive must be 
undertaken. At first, Mr. Lowney under- 
took to relieve the immediate pressure 
brought about by the erection of his 
great chocolate and cocoa establishment, 
the erection of a number of houses for the 
use of his employees, placing the rental 
at the lowest possible price. These were 
sufficiently successful, but Mr. Lowney 
was quick to perceive, and what is more 
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to the point, equally quick to sympathize 
with a certain sensitiveness as to their 
own independence, which rendered some 
other arrangement more desirable. Not 
that friction arose over the houses owned 
by the corporation, which are still held 
and leased either to employees or others 
on the same terms and in the same 
manner. It was simply an astute per 
ception that it was a policy not in line 
with the feeling of the people. Not a 
cent is ever withheld from an employee’s 
wages for the payment of rents to the 
corporation. Each receives his full wage 
and comes voluntarily to the office and 
pays his rents as they come due. The 
two relations of employer and landlord, 
in the few cases where they exist, are 
kept entirely separate. It is not the 
policy of the corporation, nevertheless, 
to enter largely into house-building. 
Expansion with proper elasticity in the 
house supply is secured through the 
working of a co-operative bank, which 
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loans money to its own shareholders 
only on real estate security. By means 
of this bank, men receiving very moderate 
incomes may come to own their own 
homes, interest being largely reduced by 
a sharing of the profits of the institution 
among the shareholding borrowers. The 
plan is not dissimilar to the Western 
Building Associations, and has _ been 
entirely satisfactory in its workings. 
New, cozy, modern cottages are to be 
seen on every hand, bearing witness to the 
popularity and efficiency of the scheme. 
We have alluded to the foreign labor 
question. Many, indeed a large propor- 
tion of the help brought in by the new 
industry, were Italians. Very naturally 
their coming was at first regarded with 
apprehension by the older residents of a 
quiet New England community. Bring- 
ing other domestic habits and_ sur- 
rounded with the often unreasonable, 
sometimes justifiable, prejudice which is 
almost certain to attach to the ‘‘ immi- 
grant,’ there were many deep misgivings 
felt over their coming. The foundation 
was laid for their ready assimilation into 
the life of the community by the policy 
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of their employers in treating them, 
without distinction, on a plane of per- 
fect equality with other help. If em- 
plovers everywhere followed the same 
just and liberal policy, the ‘‘ problem ”’ 
of the foreign laborer would soon cease 
to be a problem at all. This, as we have 
said, laid the foundations for a ready 
assimilation of the new element. The 
Italians themselves are rapidly doing the 
rest. They have won the respect of the 
community by their thrift and honesty. 
The tradesmen of the town have learned 
that they are among the most prompt 
of their customers in the payment of 
their accounts, and it is safe to say that 
Mansfield people would hear with un- 
alloyed satisfaction of any prospective 
increase in their numbers. We dwell on 
this point at some length and with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, for it seems to us most 
significant. 

Another interesting field of study will 
be opened to the economist by the profit- 
sharing system, introduced by Mr. 
Lowney into his factory at Mansfield. 
This takes the form of a voluntary annual 
addition to the wages of employees of 
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good standing made by the company as 
a mark of appreciation of faithful service. 
It is not a part of the wage system. All 
employees receive the full wage of their 
class. It is not a contract or obligation 
into which the company enters with its 
employees. At the same time it is very 
far from being a charity. It is a vol- 
untary recognition on the part of the em- 
ployer of the monetary value of certain 
elements not generally looked upon as a 
part of the day’s work, such as faithful- 
ness and loyalty. These dividends given 
in this way, and clearly seen by the 
workers not to be deducted from their 
regular wage, are eagerly anticipated and 
furnish both an incentive to effort and a 
basis of good feeling. This sentiment is 
further enhanced by the so-called ‘‘ wel- 
fare work ” carried on by the corporation, 
An athletic field is maintained and, in 
co-operation with the townspeople, a 
base-ball nine supported, with other 
games, and an annual field day that is 
made a great occasion attracting wide 
attention and affording endless pleasure 
to the participants. A cozy club house, 
with shower baths and other comforts 


and conveniences, a bowling alley, bil- 
courses, 


liard room, lecture entertain- 


ments, and socials is open to all the em- 
ployees and their friends under very 
simple rules, and, on certain evenings, 
to the townspeople as well. Mr. 
Lowney unhesitatingly declares it to 
be his belief that labor difficulties usually 
arise from the unreasonableness of the 
employer,— this not from a doctrinaire 
reformer, but from a practical and suc 
cessful manufacturer on a large scale. 
We must justify one other allusion. 
We said at the beginning that Mansfield 
had found no terrors or difficulties in the 
pure food demands of modern times. 
In the first place there is nothing in the 
Lowney factory to adulterate with. It 
actually contains no other materials than 
cocoa beans, vanilla beans, granulated 
sugar, pure milk, and pure water. Not 
only does Mr. Lowney refuse toemploy the 
husks or cocoa shells as an adulterant, 
but he is too conscientious to sell them 
to any other man to be used for such a 
purpose. They are carted out to the 
farm and used as stable bedding and as 
fertilizers for the fields. Not only is 
there no adulteration practised, but the 
utmost cleanliness is maintained. From 
the beginning to the end of the manu- 
facturing process, from the emptying of 
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the sacks of beans into the great hoppers 
on the top floor of the factory to the final 
enclosure of the finished product by 
automatic wrapping machine, not a 
human hand comes in contact with the 
cocoa or chocolate. 

In addition to these industries there are 
located at Mansfield what are known as 
the ‘“‘ straw works,’’ where baskets and 
straw hats are manufactured in con- 
siderable _antities. 

This wiue diversity of industries is a 
very important element in the situation, 
and it is the policy of the leaders of Mans- 
field’s progressive expansion to maintain 
this feature and develop it. A com- 
munity, it is realized, enjoying the pres- 
ence of varied industries is less liable to 
sudden depressions than one dependent 
upon a single line of manufacture. More- 
over, the problem of the wage-earning 
family is much simplified. For there are 
few families all the earning members of 
which would be likely to be fitted for 
employment in any one line of work. 
The wide diversity of possible employ- 
ment allows of an adaptation and choice, 
and relieves the strain that is present 
where the entire support of large 
families falls upon one wage earner. 

Finally, let it be noted, Mansfield be- 
lieves in itself and in its own future. It 
has an active Board of Trade which 
is alive to every opportunity, and a 
strong, conservative, and at the same 
time, broad and enterprising national 
bank, and the future of the little city is 
rosy with promise. In fact it bids fair 


at no distant day to become one of the 
leading manufacturing centers of New 
England. 

We cannot close without paying our 
tribute to the beautiful little hotel that 
is one of the first points of interest to 
every visiting stranger. ‘‘ The Tavern ” 
is ideal. It is beautiful, even luxurious, 
quiet, perfectly kept, delightful. It 
meets the eye, too, with a degree of sur- 
prise. For it is something new in the 
world,— not a city hotel transported to 
the country, not a family apartment 
house, not a rutal hostelry. Containing 
the good points of all of these, the equip- 
ment and artistic appointments of the 
metropolitan hotel, the quiet and seclu- 
sion of the family apartment, and the ease 
and hospitality of the rural hotel, it adds 
a certain sense of fitness to modern travel 
conditions and the demands of refine- 
ment that is not apparent in any large 
distinction, but appears rather in a thou- 
sand details that differentiate it from 
the familiar types of hotel construction. 
Unquestionably it is a forerunner of a 
class of hotels that, encouraged by auto- 
mobile touring, will reoccupy the field 
and rival the fame of the celebrated inns 
of stage-coach days. Situated on high- 
ways leading to and between New York, 
Boston, Newport, and other favorite 
routes of automobile travel, it is in itself 
certain to awaken a new and lively in- 
terest in the progressive community in 
which it is located. It plays its part in the 
most unusual completeness of Mans- 
field’s economic development. 
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ALLAN’S COWARDICE 


By ANTOINETTE GURNEY 


ELL, so you walked down again. 
For the life of me, I don’t see 
why you’re so afraid of the ore 


cars.’ The woman turned from her 
dishpan scornfully, as her stalwart son 
appeared a good hour late for breakfast. 
‘ The rest of the gang came down in them 
safe enough.”’ 

| “I’m not going to risk it, though. 
Somebody’ll be killed yet, the way they 
jump the track.”’ 

“Well, wash yourself and sit down,” 
waving her towel at the basin on the 
porch. ‘I set by your plate in the oven. 
I should think you’d be more afraid of 
rattlesnakes on the trail than you are 
of the new ore cars, seeing the way you 
wouldn’t bring me any water last night. 
Have you caught that rattler down by 
the spring yet? ”’ 

““No, I thought I’d better not goalone.”’ 

The woman turned squarely about, 
hands on hips. ‘‘ To think that I should 
be the mother of a coward!” 

Allan hung his head. 

“And I s’pose you didn’t ask for the 
raise, either?’’ she continued bitterly, 
sitting down with a pan of fresh figs to 
pare. ‘‘I wouldn’t ask you last night 
before that city fellow.” 


‘““ No, I — the boss was so — so cranky 
yesterday ——”’ He shifted his feet un- 
easily. 
 **T see.’’? She looked him over scath- 


ingly. 

The young miner hastily gulped a cup 
of coffee, and started for the door. 
“Saunders broke his leg up there at the 
mine entrance,— slipped on a rock,— 
and I’ve got to get help and bring him 
down on a stretcher,” he explained over 
his shoulder. 

Saunders was the city man who had 
appeared with the mail stage the day 
before, and whom Allan had been piloting 
to the top of the ridge for a view of the 
forest fire over beyond. 


“My land!” exclaimed the woman 
rising to stare at him. ‘“ And you left 
him suffering up there while you took 
the time to drag down the mountain 
afoot: A son of mine to turn out a 
coward! ”’ 

A dull red crept to his ears at the taunt, 
as he whistled for his bronco, and started 
down cafion. If only he could make 
himself take a risk! The day dawned 
with a mellow haze upon the landscape, 
and the steep slopes of Sulphur Creek 
Cafion reflected the sun bursting in a 
glare of red glory over the eastern ridge. 
The warm California air had been calm 
and breathless, and the hills were sha- 
dowed with the pale tan of drought. 
For sixty-five days there had been no 
rain; the dried pines drooped with their 
powdery burden, and the velveted needles 
hung limp. Ashe rode Allan watched he 
light creep across the bare mine entrance 
and on to the ranches below, wondering 
how many days longer the fire would feed 
beyond the line of hills, when suddenly 
there had come a faint rustle in the trees. 
The dust whirled in small eddies,‘and high 
up on the ridge the smoke began to curl 
from the ground. The boy’s eyes wid- 
ened, and for a moment he did not 
breathe. Then with a freshening of the 
breeze a thin serpent of flame had come 
wriggling over the hilltop, and Allan was 
galloping wide eyed to alarm his neigh- 
bors. 

“Hallo, halloo there, 
he blared a moment later. 

“Halloo!”’ The elder man slouched 
to his corral gate in astonishment, as the 
lad brought his horse to a stand. 

“Why, Al, what’s the trouble at this 
time o’. mornin’?”’ he drawled, shifting 
his heavy milk pail. 

“Trouble enough. Look up there,” 
Allan waved his arm towards the top of 
the ridge. 

‘‘ Whe-ew!’”’ The rancher drew a long 
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breath, and the milk pail splashed as he 
dropped it. “It can’t be!” in con- 
sternation. ‘‘ Why, man, fire never tra- 
vels down hill.”’ 

“But this wind!’ holding up his 
moistened forefinger. ‘‘ Fecl! It comes 
from the East. Blows straight down 
Sulphur Peak a 

But Armstrong was racing to the house, 
where he grasped the dinner horn and 
blew a signal of five blasts, short and 
sharp, for his field hands. 

A woman opened the kitchen door, 
wiping her hands on her apron. 

“It’s the forest fire,” explained Allan, 
pointing to the curling smoke on the 
hilltop. 

Her swarthy face blanched. ‘ And 
the fruit just ready for market,’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘ Oh, who'd ’a’ thought it! ”’ 

“We can back-fire, all right,” he 
assured her, dropping from his pony. 
‘‘ Give me some of those bags,”’ turning to 
her husband, who waited with axes and 
rakes for the men as they came panting 
from vineyard and orchard. 

“You!” she jeered, turning to put on 
strong coffee for the men. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess you’d better not risk that precious 
skin of yours fighting any fire, Al. You 
might get your eyebrows singed.”’ 

Allan turned, touching spurs to his 
bronco, with a woebegone droop to his 
face. 

“Speaking of getting singed,’ she 
went on, vigorously, ‘‘ I hear that city 
chap spent the night in the new quick- 
silver mine. Hope he has the sense to 
come down while there’s time.” 

With a start of consternation he re- 
membered his original errand. Already 
the men were ranging themselves above 
the ranch along the line of back-fire. 
Starting the blaze in the tindered tar- 
weed, they were beating it out again with 
wet bags, and a wide band of charred 
ground began to separate the fruitful 
acres from the slopes beyond. 

“Hey, Al, you’d better run home 
where it’s safe,’’ one man scoffed as he 
joined them, and with the significant 
smile a hearty guffaw went the rounds. 
But for once Allan forgot to resent it. 
‘ Come on, one of you,” he cried, sharply, 
‘ that city chap’s broke his leg, and I’ve 





got to have help to get him down. 
Quick! He’s in the new shaft.” 

But no one made a move to follow. 

“Get to work there,’”’ commanded the 
frenzied Armstrong, “if you want to 
save the ranch.” 

Without waiting further, Allan sped 
back up cafion, his lips pressed intoa firm, 
straight line. He must find some way 
to do it alone, and the thickening air told 
him that there was no time to waste. 
He could see the mine entrance peeping 
red between the scraggly pines. If only 
the shaft were not so shallow, so as to be 
some refuge from the resinous smoke. 
With a quick turn he started the pinto 
pony to clambering up the incline. The 
wiry little beast stumbled over the loose 
rocks, then braced himself while he 
stopped for an extra breath, and Allan 
patted the lathered neck and straining 
limbs urging him on with the peculiar 
crooning sound that the bronco knew so 
well. But now a sudden turn of the path 
brought them to an open space, and the 
view stretched unbroken over an ex- 
panse of crispy brushwood. The dense, 
copper-colored clouds that had been 
hanging just over the ridge came sweep- 
ing down the gulch. As the first whiff 
of the scorching smoke beat full upon 
them, the pony reared, wild eyed. With 
a snort and a plunge he leaped back 
and broke into a mad gallop down the 
hill. Allan was flung against a bushy 
manzanita, and there he sat weak- 
kneed for a minute, struggling for breath. 
The flames, sped by the wind, were leap- 
ing fromcafiontocanon. The roar of the 
flames sounded thunderously loud and 
ominous. Dazed and uncertain,he stared 
as if fascinated. It was too late. No 
sooner would he reach the mine than a 
sea of burning greasewood would roll 
between them and safety. 

Suddenly a little animal rushed fran- 
tically by, turned quickly at sight of him, 
then made a fierce dive for shelter be- 
neath his pile of bags. This roused the 
youth. He reached out and captured 
the little scorched squirrel and nestled 
itinhisarms. Its eyes were half blinded, 
its nose blistered, and its bushy tail all 
seared. 

‘“ Poor beast,’ he sighed, in pitying 
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consternation. Then a thrill of horror 
tightened his throat, he sprang to his 
feet, and started on. He would not 
waste a fighting chance. If the fire 
overtook them, the two could make their 
escape by one of the treacherous ore cars. 

‘The mine, the mine,’ he kept re- 
peating over and over numbly. “ I must 
reach the mine before the fire,’ and with 
the thought of that other human being 
in the very path of the furnace, he had no 
thought left for self. 

He measured the distance with his eye. 
Then with tense muscles and thumping 
heart he plunged forward through the 
underbrush. Once his foot loosened a 
rock, and it went sliding and bounding 
down the hill. And still the cruel tongues 
of flame licked up the distance between 
them. His throat was parched, and the 
stinging smoke cut his lungs like a knife 
blade. To his right, Little Cub Creek 
trickled down over the stones, and just 
a little way to his left the new ore car 
tracks led up to the dark, round opening 
in the mountain side. Above the mine 
entrance a thick forest stretched, and 
through this the fire was making startling 
headway. Through the smoke he could 
see the dusky flames shooting up the 
trunks of the tall pines and redwoods. 
He could hear the tindered branches 
crackling, and above that sound he could 
distinguish the shrill calls of the grouse 
and the butcher birds. 

Only a few rods more to that dark 
yawning mouth in the rock. Then he 
would lift Saunders into a cinnebar car, 
and they would race down before the 
flames. He stooped at a spring-fed pool 
in the creek, rinsed his burning mouth 
and dipped hisgunny-sacking. Nowonly 
thirty feet over to the tracks, then up a 
rod or so! 

The gale suddenly freshened. He 
looked up at the mouth of the mine as the 
sparks came whirling along; and even as 
he looked a curling flame crept, serpent- 
like, up the trunk of the redwood pine, 
and its blazing needles began to drop. 

‘“Saunders! Oh, Saunders!” he 
shouted, desperately. 

Finding his voice would not carry 
above the roar of the flames, the next 
minute he was there, ready to plunge 
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through the leaping tongues into the mine. 
With bags close about his head he crossed 
the barrier. 

“Saunders,” he gasped, through the 
smoke. Within all was dark as night, 
and as he reached out a hand to grope 
for the wall, he stumbled over a soft 
human body. ‘ Saunders!” he cried 
again, feeling rapidly over the form at 
his feet. His voice scarcely sounded 
above the snapping and crackling with- 
out. ‘‘ There’s a chance for us yet.’’ 

Utter silence replied. Half suffocated 
he found the heart of the insensible man 
still beating. 

Dragging, shoving, he got his burden 
to the mouth of the shaft. Here stood 
a wobbly ore car. He felt it rather than 
saw it, for his hot eyes were swimming. 
The tall pine was blazing furiously, and a 
wide band of flame was eating its way 
through the brush. Could he get ahead 
of the line of fire? The flames traveled 
fast, but thecar might gofaster. He lifted 
in the insensible body, clambered in 
himself, and stowed the dripping sacks 
close around them. For the first ten 
feet they would have to go straight 
through the flames. But then would 
come a clear space. He turned on the 
lever, then braced himself flat in the 
bottom of the car. It started, creaking 
and scraping over the _ half-ballasted 
tracks, gaining momentum every instant. 
The boy held his breath. 

There was a thud, a quick, sharp re- 
bound, and the car was shooting off the 
track at right angles. The two were 
landed in the very midst of the oily 
brush, and the flames were only six feet 
away. The shock restored conscious- 
ness to Saunders, and an agony of terror 
to his eyes. The brown young miner 
stopped not for words, but lifted the help 
less weight to his back, straining his eyes 
for the creek beyond. No need of the 
sacks now: there was not an instant for 
beating flames. Hecould not climb down 
the slope fast enough to outspeed the 
fire, for the small brush burns rapidly. 
He must reach that one pool and plunge 
in. As he stumbled on, shoving Saunders 
ahead of him, it seemed to Allan as if the 
flaming bushes were so many dusky 
demons, shrieking derisively, and reaching 
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out for him with mocking arms. His 
throat was dry and stiff, and he tried 
hard to swallow. His head swam, and 
his eyelids scorched the watery balls. 
The beaded cords stood out on his neck 
and arms, and every movement of his 
limbs was painful. Oh, if only he could 
get a good breath! His lungs were torn 
with the effort. He reeled on, scarce 
knowing what he did,—and Saunders 
with him. At the most it could not have 
been over two minutes, yet to them it 
seemed hours. He felt rather than saw 
his way, for thick clouds of yellow smoke 
stung his eyes; but he chanced on the 
right direction. A cruel line of red crept 
rapidly before them. The creek was 
only a pace away. 

Stamping out the blaze was more than 
impossible. The sharpest thrill of terror 
he had yet known nerved him on. With 
his bare, blistered hands he cast one blaz- 
ing log out of the way. Then with a last 
desperate effort he plunged through the 
burning heap, hurling Saunders on ahead 
of him. They landed in water,— a cool, 
deep pool of water. 


With just their noses out, they waited; 
and the fire surged past. Allan was 
crazed with pain and fatigue, yet by 
sheer force of will he held on to con- 
sciousness. They were safe — saved from 
a very furnace. All thoughts save 
the dreadful ordeal through which he 
had passed were blank to him. 

And now the hissing and crackling and 
roaring, the cutting light and the reeking 
odor were past. Eating voraciously 
over the hillside, the conflagration had 
met the line of back-fire above the ranch, 
and there it had come to a sudden stop. 
Before them stretched an expanse of 
black, charred ground, still smoking 
yellowly, and with here and there a 
ruddy stump, but the close-cropped 
ground would soon be free. 

He crawled out of the water, all drip- 
ping, at last, and his eye fell on the little 
band of back-firers toiling toward him over 
the smoking incline. With his last 
thread of strength he straightened his 
shoulders proudly and returned their 
joyous greetings. He had come into 
a man’s self-confidence at last. 





THE OAK FIRE 
By EDWIN L. SABIN 


BRIGHT in the boreal skies unfold 

The banners proud of the King of Cold. 
His challenge writ on my pane I see 
Traced by the frost’s grim jugglery. 

My girded chamber his ranks assail 
With biting tempest and snow and hail. 
But snow and tempest in vain conspire 
To daunt the heart of my brave oak fire. 


It tells of the springtime, rapture rife, 
Thrilling with tender and fresh young life; 
Of whispering branches and joyous bird; 

Of tales by the wandering south wind heard; 
Of glorious, languid, golden days; 

Of Indian summer’s mellow haze; 

Thus, attuned to the greenwood lyre 

Chants the heart of my brave oak fire. 


Down from their eyries the legions roll, 
Shrieking the cries of the desolate pole,— 
Shrieking of ruin and blight and death; 
Numbing a land with their icy breath; 

But turned at bay in their midst, I wot, 

Here is a spirit they browbeat not! 

List! While its embers red expire, 

The swan-note swells from my brave oak fire. 
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A Christmas Story 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


With Illustration by George Seitz 


T’S going to be a real, old-fashioned 
Christmas eve, Selina,’”’ said her 
husband, looking out into the gray 

afternoon, fluttering with snowflakes. 
‘““Tt makes me think of the days when I 
used to drag you about in the little red 
sled with black horses painted on it — 
it’s up in the garret now, Selina, isn’t 
it? Well, well, that was a long while ago.” 

““A long while ago,’ answered the 
little white-haired lady, knitting by the 
wood fire. ‘‘A long while ago, Silas. 
The years between have been happy — 
and have been sad, too! But I’d_ will- 
ingly live them all over again, if it 
weren’t for just one thing.’”’ And she 
gavea sigh, quickly followed bya smile 
as her husband turned towards her. 

“Yes, dear?” he said, half inquiringly, 
half wistfully. 

‘“Tf we’d had the little child, Silas. 
A child to cherish, to guide, to — Oh, 
Silas, a little one to play about us, to love 
us, to grow up and have a little one of 
it’s own, that should gleam about our old 
age as the sunlight flickers and glows 
about the old oaks at our door. What 
a Christmas Eve we should have, getting 
the pretty toys and candy, lighting the 
tree, seeing the big blue eyes dance with 
happiness, hearing the sweet voice crying 
joyfully, ‘Grandpapa, grandmamma.’ ”’ 
She stopped, with a sudden movement of 
her hands to her throat. ‘‘ Silas, dearie, 
don’t mind me ——”’ she turned away to 
hide the tears in her eyes. 

But Silas understood, and sitting beside 
her drew her close, their white hairs 
mingling together, while the firelight 
shone in kindly wise on their sweet old 
faces, wrinkled and worn, perhaps, but 
expressing in every line their gentle 
natures. 

** We have had much, dear,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ What a life, what a world 


would this have been for me without you 
—without you? Why, it is incon 
ceivable! ”’ 

She laughed a tearful laugh and patted 
his hand. 

“I couldn’t realize life without you 
any more than I could realize not being 
born at all,’ she murmured. 

For a while they sat silent, looking at 
the fire that danced and played on the 
hearth, even as the child they desired 
might have danced and played about the 
chamber. 

‘* T knew I wanted too much for Earth,”’ 
went on Selina, presently, ‘‘ but I have 
longed, dear, yes, and wept. You never 
knew, I would not telleven you. I know 
it is wrong, when the Lord has given me 
such happiness, such peace. But I 
oh, just to clasp it close, just once to make 
a Christmas for it. First it was our own 
little child, now it is our own little grand- 
child I want — I wanted.” 

‘““T knew, beloved wife. I knew. I 
too have not spoken, not told even you. 
I too have longed to see you as a mother 
— to bless our child.” 

They drew closer, with a sigh at once 
sad and happy. Selina looked up at last. 

‘““T am content, dear,” she said, ‘‘ we 
have had much — more than many, than 


most. We are old — perhaps this is our 
last Christmas Eve. Give mea kiss, dear 
husband. ‘The Lord knows best, and I 
am content.” 

They kissed each other, solemnly, 
smilingly. 


““Tsn’t some one knocking?’ 
Selina, suddenly. 

“IT did think I heard a tap,’’ replied 
Silas, going towards the door. Just as he 
reached it a decided knock made him 
throw it open, crying, ‘‘ Come in, neigh- 


asked 


bor,” in his hearty old voice, full of 


friendly welcome. 
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On the threshold, blown by the wind, 
powdered by the snow, stood a little girl, 
smiling out of big blue eyes, her cheeks 
rosy as the dawn, her hair yellow as the 
ripened wheat. 

‘““ Why, come in, darling,”’ said the old 
man, drawing her inside and closing the 
door. ‘‘ Who’s little girl are you, out 
in such a stormy afternoon? ”’ 

The child shook off the snow laughingly, 
clasping one of his fingers in her little 
hand. 

‘‘ Where’s your mother? ”’ asked Silas, 
and then — ‘‘ Look here, Selina, here’s 
a little girl come to see us.”’ 

The laughing child ran eagerly across 
the room, throwing herself into Selina’s 
lap and putting up her rosy face for a kiss. 

‘Kiss me, G’anmamma,”’ she cried, 
‘ kiss little Désirée.”’ 

Selina turned pale and clasped the little 
one close — close. 

‘Little Désirée,’’ she. whispered. 
‘ Little Désirée. But /’m not your grand- 
mamma, dearie. Who are you? Where 
do you belong? ”’ 

The baby drew back, shaking her head 
and smiling. 

“Ts it nearly Ch’istmas?”’ she asked, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Shall I soon” have.“my sled 
and my dollie and my candles — dear 
g’anpapa, is it nearly Ch’istmas? ’ 

Silas and Selina exchanged a look. 

““She’s not one of the neighbor’s 
children, Silas,’ said the old lady, 
presently, her eyes following the child, 
that had now seated itself on the hearth- 
rug, and was holding out it’s little hands 
to the blaze. ‘‘ I never saw her before — 
it is very strange.”’ 

‘“Some one visiting over Christmas,” 
replied Silas. ‘I will gO around among 
the neighbors presently and inquire. 
But in the mean time let us make the little 
creature at home — she’ shall have a 
Christmas here, too, Selina. I will get 
the little sled out of the garret : 
Silas’s eyes lighted up, and he smiled 
eagerly at his wife — ‘‘ and perhaps they 
will let us keep her a while — she came 
here so—’”’ he stopped, and bending over 
the little head, kissed the clustering hair. 
‘‘ So like an angel,’’ he ended. 

“ Dear g’anpapa,”’ murmured the child, 
putting up a hand to stroke his cheek. 


” 


‘“‘ Take off Désirée’s coat,’’ she added, 
struggling up. 

Selina began slipping off her things. 
Such a pretty fur-trimmed coat, so white 
and warm and soft. 

‘“ You look like a transfigured snow- 
flake yourself, pet,’’ she said, as the child, 
freed from her outer garments, danced 
in the flickering shadows thrown by the 
leaping flames. Her dress was as white 
and soft as her coat, and she fluttered 
back and forth like a bird, too light and 
free to stay on the dull earth while such 
a medium of pure air existed to float or 
fly in. 

‘“Ch’istmas is coming, Ch’istmas is 
coming,’’ she chanted, and suddenly 
clambered to Selina’s lap. ‘* Tell me a 
story,” she implored, snuggling down 
and laying her sweet face against Selina’s 
gentle breast. ‘“‘ Tell me a_ story, 
g’anmamma.”’ 

Silas stood looking at the group a 
moment, and then, with a smile like the 
singing of birds in spring, sat down 
beside them. 

“A story, precious? G’anmother 
hasn’t told many stories to little girls, 
but perhaps — perhaps she paused, 
looking dreamily into the fire. 

The child lay warm against her, its 
fair curls spread over her arm, its soft 
breathing perceptible to her ear, its 
clasping hands on her wrists. So holding 
it, her mind drifted back to the golden 
days of her young womanhood, her 
young wifehood. The dreams, the fan- 
cies, the hope — never alas, fulfilled — of 
that time transmuted themselves into 
words, and fell quietly, gently, on the 
listening ears of the two. As Selina sat 
there, talking out the long-hidden desire 
of her heart, her husband occasionally 
whispered a word of love. She seemed not 
tohearhim. Her words came with a sort 
of rhythm, it was as though they moved 
to unheard music. All the pent-up 
mother love of her heart expressed itself 
nobly, exquisitely, self forgetting, earth 
forgetting, inspired by the heavenly re- 
gions of her soul. Finally she stopped, 
still looking at the fire, now fallen into a 
smouldering glow, still clasping the child 
to her heart. Then she bent and kissed 
her. 





ON THE THRESHOLD STOOD A LITTLE GIRL 
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‘* Precious darling,” she murmured, 
‘mother’s own dearest.” 

The child threw its little arms about her 
neck, in a quick, enchanting embrace. 
Then slipping to the floor — 

‘“‘ See, mamma, papa has a sled for me,”’ 
she cried, clapping her hands. ‘A red 
sled for little Désirée.”’ 

Selina laughed gayly, and presently 
Silas joined in, and soon the three of 
them were shouting together, while the 
rafters of the unaccustomed room fairly 
quivered in sympathy. 

“How young you look, dear Silas,’ 
observed his wife, smiling at him rather 
roguishly. ‘‘ And why don’t you bring 
little Désirée the pretty dolly we have 
for her, and the Christmas candies? ”’ 

“If I look young, you look beautiful, 
Selina,” replied Silas, with his gentle 
smile — ‘‘ Doesn’t mother look beauti- 
ful?’’ he asked the baby, laughingly, 
catching her up in his arms. ‘ Come, 
kiss papa for the red sled and the Christ- 
mas candies, that are hidden there in the 
cupboard all ready for our little Désirée.”’ 

And Désirée kissed him and kissed 
Selina, and crowed overthecandy. Then 
Selina brought out a doll with rosy cheeks 
and golden hair, even like Désirée’s own. 
And they threw fresh wood on the fire, 
and put apples to roast. And Désirée 
played on the hearthrug, while the 
couple sat hand in hand, smiling and 
watching her. 

“Isn’t she pretty?” said Selina. 
‘““ See, she seems to throw a light of her 
own as she moves. Silas dear, how ab- 
surd we’ve been, thinking we were old 
and worn out. You old, beloved!’ 
she laid her hand over his, gazing up at 
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him. ‘I never saw you look so well 
before.”’ 

‘* Old, sweetheart? The child would be 
enough to keep us young, even without 
our immortal love to safeguard us.”’ 

Again the child, tired of play, climbed 
into Selina’s lap. The light faded out- 
doors, the snow still fell, whitening all the 
land. Inside the room the long shadows 
drew together, but the fire still leaped 
about the huge logs, cheery as a laugh. 

‘“‘ You must go to bed soon, baby,”’ said 
Selina. ‘‘ Soon mother must tuck you in, 
to wake up and play with your red sled 
in the snow on Christmas Day.” 

“Let her stay with us a little longer, 
sweetheart,’’ pleaded Silas. ‘‘ Christmas 
Eve comes so seldom, and we are so 
happy, we three.”’ 

“So happy,” murmured his wife, 
leaning towards him, gathering the sleep- 
ing child close. ‘‘ So happy.” 


“Hold the horse a moment, Sally,” 
said her lover, ‘‘ and I'll just run in with 
the basket and wish Silas and Selina a 
Merry Christmas—dear old people.” 
He vanished within the house, but the 
next moment came back again. 

“Sally,” he called, gravely, 
here — something has happened.” 

Before the cold hearth the old couple 
were sitting, hand in hand, their white 
heads close together, a tender smile on 
their faces. 

For a little while Sally regarded them, 
the tears filling her eyes, then turning to 
her lover, she whispered, ‘‘ It must have 
been a happy death. See, dear, how 
beautiful they look.” 


“come 











FACTORS OF SAFETY 


A reply to Professor Henry ‘fames on “ T he Powers of Men” 


By LEWIS M. TERMAN, Pu.D., California State Normal School 


Men,” written for the American 

Magazine of November, 1907, Pro- 
fessor William James presents the rather 
startling theory that most of us can 
double, treble, or even quadruple our 
efficiency if we will only draw upon our 
available resources of power. 

Now “ power,” in the sense of health, 
is generally regarded as an asset of in- 
computable value, and any hint relating 
to its acquisition or conservation appeals 
to our strongest instincts. In quest of 
it the people of our country employ an 
army of about one hundred thousand 
physicians at an annual expense of nearly 
a half a billion dollars. Add to this the 
hundreds of millions that go for drugs 
and patent medicines, the lavish ex- 
penditures for public and domestic sani- 
tary precautions, to say nothing of the 
cost of maintaining expensive health 
resorts at beaches, mineral springs, and 
mountains, and you have a rough idea 
of the popular valuation of an optimum 
efficiency level. Our greatest national 
undertakings stand dwarfed in com- 
parison with this universal but unsys- 
tematic striving for ‘‘ power,’’ not the 
less significant for the fact that it is so 
often irrational. 

Accordingly, Professor James could 
hardly have expressed himself on a sub- 
ject more calculated to arouse interest 
or influence action. If any of his state- 
ments should be misinterpreted or mis- 
applied, or indeed if any of the beliefs 
voiced in the article were unwarranted 
by fact, it is conceivable that serious 
consequences might result to many per- 
sons. I propose in the following pages 
to justify both these fears. 

It will first be necessary, however, to 
give a brief exposition of the article. 
Starting from the familiar physiological 


[ an article entitled ‘‘The Powers of 


the 
author assumes that a similar thing 
occurs in mental as well as physical 


phenomenon of ‘second wind,” 


activities. ‘‘ Fatigue,’’ he says, “‘ gets 
worse up to a certain critical point, when 
gradually or suddenly it passes away, and 
we are fresher than before.’”’ For Pro- 
fessor James, this points to the existence 
of several “‘ levels of energy,” deeper and 
deeper strata of ‘“‘combustible or ex- 
plosive material,’’ which may be tapped 
“layer after layer.” The leading con- 
tention is that we habitually live too 
near the surface; that ‘“‘ we energize be- 
low our maximum ”’; that ‘‘ we have 
contracted the habit of inferiority to our 
real self ’’; that we live as if “ our fires 
were damped ”’ and “ our drafts checked ”’ 
in a word, bankrupt in the midst of 
plenty. Professor James would seem to 
advise us to find our maximum pace for 
a day or a week, and then to keep to that 
pace all the days and weeks of our lives. 
It is true that Professor James admits 
there is a limit to this principle, but he 
goes on explicitly to assert that in a 
‘““ vast number of cases ”’ the expenditure 
of energy may be ‘“ pushed to the ex- 
treme and the pace kept up without 
injury.” The organism, he says, adapts 
itself so that the energy equilibrium 
obtains on astonishingly different quan- 
tities of work, just as does the nutritive 
equilibrium on different quantities of 
food. Let us examine more particularly 
the evidence adduced in support of this 
theory. 

To begin with, the argument relating 
to ‘‘ second wind ”’ is a fanciful and mis- 
leading analogy. Neither are physiolo- 
gists agreed which of the half dozen or 
more theories that have been evolved to 
explain this phenomenon is the correct 
one, nor is it at all clear that mental 
“second wind,’’ or the apparent mental 
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clearness which sometimes bursts sud- 
denly upon us, dispelling the befogging 
clouds of fatigue, bears any fundamental 
resemblance to true ‘second wind.” 
It more probably belongs to an entirely 
different order of facts. It is a hilarious 
boast of power emanating from nerve 
centers intoxicated by the poisonous 
products of their own chemical disin- 
tegration. Psychologically, it is a false 
light that grows strangely dim at the full 
daybreak of consciousness. Who that 
has labored all day and through the 
evening period of fatigue to the wee hours 
of a new day has not experienced this 
delirium of autointoxication? One is 
roused gradually from the stupidity of 
extreme fatigue to find one’s self dazzled 
by the splendor of myriad thoughts. 
The secret of the universe is bare. There 
is a mental agility that sweeps one like 
a meteor past countless worlds of ideas. 
The laws of mental gravitation are sus- 
pended, and thinking proceeds without 
resistance. Overcome by the wild revel 
in unwonted powers, one yields at last 
to a sleep made fitful by the leave- 
takings of departing glory. But one 
awakes, alas! to find that the wondrous 
visions have faded like the fairy land of 
childhood’s dreams. If, by chance, 
a few fragments of that divine insight re- 
main, crystallized in words, they consti- 
tute a sad wreckage,— like the useless, 
shapeless mass of half-buried rock which 
marks the point where a brilliant meteor 
ended its career the night before. 

We must distinguish fatigue from the 
feeling of fatigue. The latter is a signal 
which nature displays at the appropriate 
time, but hauls down again if it is not 
heeded. In fatigue, as well as in alcoholic 
intoxication, the subjective judgment of 
efficiency is notoriously untrustworthy. 

Apropos of “ sprees,’’ which Professor 
James recommends under certain (un- 
stated) conditions as a justifiable means 
of gaining access to our deeper levels of 
energy, I am reminded of the following 
boyhood experience. At a rural polling 
place, where it was customary in those 
times for voters to congregate and devote 
the entire day to political discussions and 
neighborhood gossip, an old gentleman 
of some threescore and ten years had, 
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by miscalculation or otherwise, absorbed 
an overdose of ‘election whiskey.” 
Nevertheless, despite the chronic infirmity 
of his age and the ridiculous weakness 
of his staggering legs, in terms that would 
have befitted a Trojan warrior, he chal- 
lenged to fistic combat the combined 
youth and strength of his _ political 
opponents. 

No doubt the old man felt next day 
much as one does after the autointoxica- 
tion of fatigue described above: head- 
ache, dizziness, unsteadiness of muscular 
co-ordinations, weakness in the stomach, 
nervous uneasiness, gnawing pessimism, 
infinite depths of ennui, total atrophy of 
the psychological ego. Some demon has 
reversed the telescope and revealed our 
powers through its other end. 

The other physiological analogy bear- 
ing on the “ nutritive equilibrium ”’ is 
likewise misleading. Professor James 
seems to assume that a low nutritive 
equilibrium such, e.g., as that main- 
tained by the subjects of Professor 
Chittenden’s food experiments, is neces- 
sarily the optimum one; an hypothesis 
which yet remains to be proved. Only 
long experience will finally determine 
whether the smallest possible amount of 
food that will sustain a reasonable body- 
weight is also sufficient to tide us over the 
inevitable crises incident to human ex- 
istence. Even if this assumption ulti- 
mately proved true, that fact would not 
justify the analogical use which Pro- 
fessor James makes of it. The existence 
of such a reserve of energy in normal 
persons no one would for a moment deny, 
but to conclude that we can habitually 
use up that reserve with impunity is an- 
other matter. 

Nor does Professor James establish 
anything by his reference to those 
hysterical patients who have fixed ideas 
involving so many fancied disabilities 
that they manage to keep a needlessly 
large reserve. As well reason that be- 
cause a certain insane patient has a 
morbid fear of drowning in a half gallon 
wash basin we need therefore have no 
fear of the ocean’s depth or the river’s 
whirlpool. The “ work cure” invented 
and successfully used by Dr. Weir Mitch- 
ell in the treatment of neurasthenic 
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hystericals does not apply to the normal 
person. What is excellent medicine for 
the sick becomes rank poison if it bears 
a doubtful label and is scattered without 
caution at the feet of both wise and 
foolish. 

Suppose, for example, that our teachers 
who, universally and justly, place such 
high confidence in the utterances of Pro- 
fessor James, should attempt to apply 
the doctrine of this article in the school- 
room. Instead of heeding the first in- 
dications of fatigue as a signal for re- 
laxation they would make it their practice 
to urge the little ones cruelly on until the 
antointoxication of fatigue had induced 
that abnormal nervous and mental irri- 
tability which Professor James likens to 
“second wind.” And suppose that this 
were kept up until a “ third wind ”’ or 
“fourth wind ’’— but the imagination 
revolts! Of course Professor James does 
not mean to lend his sanction to any- 
thing at once so cruel and foolish, yet 
nowhere in the article are we cautioned 
as to the limits of applicability of his 
theory. Why, after all, should it not 
apply to children as well as to adults? 

Again, what Professor James has to 
say about the dynamogenic effects of 
conversion, Christian Science, the Yoga 
practice, etc., has nothing to do with 
the tapping of deeper levels or energy. 
All of these: the peace that follows con- 
version, the negation of strife by the 
Hindu cults, the exasperating imper- 
turbability and self-satisfaction of the 
Christian Science devotee, point rather to 
a gospel of relaxation. Moreover, the 
feats of prowess or endurance that re- 
ligious fanatics accomplish are too often 
suspiciously Quixotic. Recall, e.g., the 
friend of Professor James whose Yoga 
practice had the miraculous effect of 
enabling him to travel with indifference 
third class on a Mediterranean steamer! 

Several of the arguments presented 
serve rather as warnings against the 
dangers of over-exhaustion. That ‘“ sub- 
lime heroism ”’ of the overworked woman 
drudge usually ends in nervous prostra- 
tion if it has to be kept up. The case of 
Colonel Baird-Smith, which Professor 
James makes so much of, certainly 
illustrates the danger of overdrawing our 
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reserves. The Colonel’s letter acknowl- 
edges that during the whole of the trying 
siege in question he ‘ almost lived on 
brandy,” and that the moment the work 
was done he “‘ broke down without delay, 
and discovered that if he wished to live 
he must continue no longer the system 
that had kept him up until the crisis 
was past.” 

That our civilization is already too 
strenuous is a belief voiced by our leading 
physicians, neurologists, alienists, and 
educators. Every nervous disease is on 
the increase, and in America more alarm 
ingly than anywhere else. Insanity, 
which Dr. Holmes aptly defined as “‘ too 
often the logic of an accurate mind over 
taxed,’”’ is becoming more frequent, 
particularly the form known as dementia 
praecox. The last decade has witnessed 
such an increase of suicidal mania among 
mere children that thoughtful educators 
everywhere are viewing with suspicion 
the demands of the modern school upon 
the nervous constitution of the child. 
There are, besides, a veritable host of 
diseases whose close connection with 
nervous disorder physicians are rapidly 
making out. It is impossible to give to 
the layman any adequate idea of the 
complexity of the nervous system (every 
one of whose sixteen billion cells has been 
called as complex as the constitution of 
the United States) or of the infinite 
variety of symptoms that mark its failure 
to function properly. As pointed out a 
quarter century ago by Dr. Beard, we 
must impute largely to widespread 
nervous exhaustion the rapid increase 
of digestive disturbances, eye and teeth 
defects, ‘‘ hay fever,”’ over-sensitiveness 
to barometric and temperature changes, 
and many other signs of physical de 
generacy. Nothing reveals nervous weak 
ness as surely as the crucial nodes in 
physical development such as second 
dentition, puberty, and the climacteric; 
and anthropologists tell us that these as 
well as parturition, nursing, and the 
diseases peculiar to women are becoming 
more critical as ‘“‘civilization’’ pro 
gresses. 

And what wonder? The nervous sys 
tem has been granted no respite to 
strengthen itself for the countless bur 
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dens newly placed upon it. Our spec- 
ialization of industry, robbing work of 
the variety which gives rest; the in- 
creasing necessity for punctuality and 
economy of time; the lightning-like 
spread and assimilation of new ideas; 
the growing magnitude of every person’s 
world; the more frequent occasion for 
domestic and financial trouble, coupled 
with the cruel necessity of emotional 
repression to suit the nervous fastidious- 
ness of society; the omnipresent spirit 
of individualism, keenest in America 
where “freedom ’”’ emboldens the hum- 
blest born to aspire to the seats of power; 
these together constitute an ensemble 
of conditions which augur not well for the 
vitality of coming generations. Does 
it not therefore appear justifiable and 
dangerous to advise further and de- 
liberate tapping of our deeper levels of 
energy, or a more rigid living up to the 
full limits of our capabilities? Cer- 
tainly Professor James’s tacit assumption 
that a reserve of energy is unnecessary 
not only derives scant support from his 
arguments, but on the contrary, is ren- 
dered unreasonable by the scientific 
studies of fatigue, neurasthenia, insanity, 
and degeneracy. 

Wherever we look we find that nature 
preserves a fine balance between ex- 
travagance on the one hand and unsafe 
economy on the other. Notwithstanding 
much that has been said to the contrary, 
the Max Verwornian principle of biologi- 
cal economy, broadly interpreted, is true. 
Nature does husband her resources. She 
abhors impedimenta. Physiological lux- 
uries become burdens. Our evolutionary 
progress through the ages can hardly have 
been such a holiday excursion as never 
to have compelled us to explore the riches 
of our resources, as James supposes 
to have been the case. We may be 
reasonably certain, if there is a margin 
of power not habitually used, that its 
existence has been necessary as a margin, 
that it is a factor of safety developed to 
meet exigencies. Nature is neither nig- 
gardly nor extravagant, but wisely pro- 
vident. Her rule of allowance for a 
reserve works so well that engineers have 
seen fit to copy it. The practice in 
engineering construction is to build 


boilers, bridges, steel reinforcements, 
etce., capable of withstanding a strain 
six to ten times as great as they will ever 
be called upon to bear. That is to say, 
the ‘‘ factor of safety ”’ is usually between 
six and ten. 

Similar though somewhat smaller fac- 
tors of safety have been discovered in 
numerous structures of the human body. 
We have two kidneys, but one, or even 
two thirds of each, may be removed with 
impunity, so long as the remaining por- 
tions are sound. Considering the fre- 
quency with which tuberculosis and other 
diseases attack the kidneys, this factor 
of safety does not appear extravagant. 
One sixth of the thyroid gland, if that 
remain healthy, is sufficient; but the 
pitiable affliction known as cretinism, 
-aused by the entire failure of that organ 
to function, proves the higher economy 
in so wide a margin. One half of the 
liver and nine tenths of the pancreas 
have been demonstrated to represent 
factors of safety; likewise one half of the 
digestive ferments. Let us thank a 
bountiful Providence that dyspeptics are 
not more numerous than they are! There 
are two vagi nerves to control respiration, 
whereas, under ordinary circumstances, 
either does the work perfectly. That the 
factor of safety in ‘‘ vital capacity ”’ is at 
least two is proved by the fact that rab- 
bits have survived the excision of one half 
their lung tissue without deterioration of 
health. Not only do we have nearly 
twice as much blood as is usually needed, 
but even the blood vessels are capable of 
multiplying their carrying capacity at 
almost any point at least two or three 
fold. Every one has observed the hy- 
peraemia that occurs at the locus of an 
infection. This in an invaluable arrange- 
ment which allows those blood corpuscles 
of bacteriacidal power (our standing 
army, as it were) to be marshaled where 
most needed, and their combined force 
concentrated against the invading bac- 
teria in a life and death struggle. Won- 
derful to say, there are four separate 
controls for this vaso-motor apparatus, 
each of which stands ready to assume 
the command relinquished by that in 
advance. Again, our physiological me- 
chanism for self-repair offers marvelous 
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illustration of the same principle, for 
when an organ meets with even a slight 
injury, the repair, or shifting of function, 
is surprisingly out of all proportion to the 
actual disability. In general it may be 
stated that the more vital the structure, or 
the more precarious its functioning, the 
larger the factor of safety allowed. .To 
count the cost in matters of vital im- 
portance to the very existence of the 
species would be penny wisdom and 
pound foolishness. Accordingly, nature 
risks some two hundred million sper- 
matozoa upon the possible chance of 
one reaching its destination. 

The lesson to be gained from the facts 
is patent. Instead of counseling us to 
probe habitually and in cold blood for 
“deeper levels of strata,’’ does it not 
rather command us to preserve them 
inviolate for extraordinary emergencies? 
Instead of exploring the uttermost limit 
of our capabilities and living under its 
very shadow, will we not be wiser to 
consider that limit as a dead line? 

Certainly all will agree with Professor 
James that “‘ we need a topography of 
the limits of human power ”’; but it is 
with some astonishment that one finds 
his assertion that ‘‘as a methodical 
program of scientific inquiry, I doubt 
whether it has ever been seriously taken 
up.”’ I would say, on the contrary, that 
no problem in modern physiological 
psychology has been more seriously 
attacked than that of fatigue, and that no 
other has attracted a better array of 
scientific talent. If it is true that the 
efforts thus far have contributed more 
toward refinement of experimental 
methods and to a clearer definition of the 
problem than to the establishment of 
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permanent scientific laws, this is no more 
than can be said of any other really 
important problem of the new science of 
experimental psychology. Are we to 
count as valueless the twenty years study 
of this problem by the brilliant Italian 
physiologist, Mosso? Shall we regard as 
futile the score or more of careful ex- 
perimental fatigue studies inspired and 
directed by Kraepelin, the greatest of 
modern psychiatrists? (Can we dismiss 
so lightly the work in America by Lom- 
bard, Hodge, Bergstrém, Lindley, Dress- 
lar, Thorndike, and others? Have the 
two recent books on Mental Hygiene, 
by Forel and Clouston, both of them men 
of international scientific reputation, 
hardly as much as touched the problems 
of human efficiency? 

To me it appears that the attitude of 
Harvard’s noted psychologist on this 
problem does scant credit to his scientific 
reputation. To attack a difficult and 
complicated problem en masse is con- 
trary to the method of true science, 
whose rule is to simplify and, so far as 
is possible, deal with elementary com- 
ponents separately. If we would learn 
how to build a perfect bridge we dare not 
attack the problem as a whole, but must 
first perform innumerable and _ tedious 
preliminary experiments to deteimine 
the resistance of various substances, their 
durability, desirable margins of safety, etc. 

If a professor of logic accepted the 
fact that railroad bridges are ordinarily 
taxed only about one sixth of their 
actual strength as sufficient warrant for 
a fivefold increase of our demands upon 
them, the engineers would doubtless 
smile incorrigibly at his fine logic and 
foolishly refuse to be convinced. 
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workmanship and contents are faultless. So good are 
they that we are only too pleased to sell them under 
a guarantee of money back if you want it. 

This case (Style 97) is made of highest quality 
genuine seal skin and is lined with imported English 
pigskin of the top grade. It is stitched throughout 
with heavy silk and fittings are best obtainable. 

The price for case and fittings complete is $19.00, 
expressage prepaid, or if you are handy to Boston 
they may be secured from the National Sportsman 

~4 store at 75 Federal Street. 
Send us your name on a postal together with the 
| name of your dealer and we will mail you free our 
catalogue of useful leather articles for man or woman. 


PEERLESS LEATHER GOODS CO. 


Inc. 


137 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 


UCH securities as gas conipany 
bonds, electric lighting company 
bonds, and hydro-electric power 

Company Bonds are sometimes errone- 
ously classed as industiials. It seems to 
us, however, that such issues together 
with street railway bonds, stand in a 
class by themselves, in that they supply 
a public necessity, almost always without 
any competition. 

To be concrete, we cannot well conceive 
of any community doing without its 
street railway, gas, or electric light under 
any conditions; consequently the busi- 
ness of such companies, which is the un- 
derlying strength of their bonds, has the 
element of continuity to a marked degree. 
Now if the bonds of such companies are 
secured by properties of greater replace- 
ment value than the amount of the bond 
issue, and the earnings of such a com- 
pany show even a fair margin of safety, 
it seems to us that a bond of this kind 
gives to an investor real security. 

As a few examples of what we mean by 
security in such issues, we give below a 
brief outline of three issues of bonds. 

We have in mind one corporation issue, 
the property of which has cost $8,000,000; 
the issue of bonds is $4,000,000 and the 
company is earning twice its interest 
charge. This is a new company too. 

Another property costing about 
$15,000,000, bonded for $10,000,000, is 
earning about two and one half times its 
interest charge. Although this would 
show an equity of about $5,000,000, the 
equity represented by current quotations 
for the common and preferred stock of 
this company, at present prices, shows 
up at $7,000,000. 

Another small property costing 
$850,000, bonded for $500,000 is earning 
three times its interest charge. Based 


on sales of stocks of this company, thie 
equity shows a value of $660,000. 

The organization of good banking 
houses is very well fitted for the careful 
selection of such issues. To begin with: 
Such a house has its own experts who are 
thoroughly familiar with this special 
business done by the company which they 
are about to investigate. The investiga- 
tion is made personally, often with thie 
assistance of outside engineering taleitt, 
who go to the field and spend weeks in 
careful study of all the conditions sur- 
rounding the construction and the opera 
tion of the company which is to issue thie 
bonds. All the favorable features are 
considered, and what is more important, 
all the adverse points, which have been 
gathered from experience with such 
companies, are brought forward, and 
considered in connection with the com 
pany under investigation. If all these 
factors would lead the experts to make 
a favorable report, the legal end is thor 
oughly looked into by the firm’s attor 
neys. This would cover franchises, 
ownership of properties, and the mort- 
gage issued as security to the bonds. 

It is, therefore, evident that a firm of 
bankers has to be pretty well satisfied 
with the worth of an issue of bonds of 
this kind, as they must pay their own 
money in purchasing them. 

Under ordinary conditions good bons 
of this class can be bought to net 4.75' 
to 5%. At the present time there are 
a great many high-grade investments of 
this class which can be bought to net over 
5%. Innormal market conditions, good 
bonds of this kind, when first issued, will 
sell at par for a 5% bond, and there is 
almost always an appreci iation in the price 
of these securities as the issues become 
better known. 
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We own and offer for sale 
Railroad Company 


4 Per Cent Bonds 4 Per Cent Bonds 
Due Oct. 1, 1913 Due May 1, 1933 
Particulars on application. 

We own at the present time, many carefully 


selected issues of bonds which we offer and 
recommend for investment at prices to yield from 


3.90 to 5.50 Per Cent 


Write for Circular No. 33973 


N. W. Harris & Co 


BANKERS 
35 Federal St., Boston 

















Whether you have $100 $500 $1,000 or more you should buy bonds 


THE SAFE, CONVENIENT WAY TO INVEST 
A pamphlet ‘* Guide to Investors”’ will be sent 
free upon request 
It will show you how to invest safely at 
5% to 6% INCOME 


Write for pamphlet 89-W 


E. H. ROLLINS & SONS 
Bankers for 32 years 
21 Milk Street 
BOSTON . MASS. 


Chicago Denver San Francisco 
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Opportunities 


for 


Investment 


are constantly arising for those who keep in 
touch with the security markets. We are 
qualified both by experience and organization 
to keep our customers so posted. If you con- 
template an investment, let us know what 
income you wish to derive therefrom, and 
what class of security you favor, or let us ad- 
vise you from a knowledge of the nature of 
the funds to be invested. 

Also, conditions are continually arising : 
making it advantageous to shift investments : STYLE P 
from one security to another. We have a 
department whose sole business it is to watch 
investments of all customers, advising them MERRILL PIANOS 


immediately of any and all such opportunities, 








and having no securities of our own to sell, our Famed for beauty of tone, artistic finish, and dura- 
advice is without prejudice. billity under hard usage. 

Write for booklets of information relative to Used and recommended by critical musicians every- 
latest earnings of important Railway and In- where, for the concert hall or the home. 
dustrial corporations, together with records White to-day for our beautifully illustrated catalogue 
of selling prices for their securities over a period of Merrill Pianos FREE, and address of nearest party 
of years; or ask us to submit a list of invest- having a Merril Pianothat can be seen and examined. 


ment securities to meet’your requirements. WRITE NOW. 


SCHMIDT & GALLATIN MERRILL PIANO MFG. CO. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 155 COLUMB . . j 
Trinity Building New York City \n US AVE., BOSTON, a i 





























. COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 


Morris Furni- Tv SUPPLEMENTARY 
ture Factories "ors SPIRAL SPRINGS 


Made in St. Louis ; 








We offer to the readers * er New 

England Magazine this handsome 
guaranteed BOSTON LEATHER 1 Pe) 75 
oe i ee ee * 


ONE WEEK’S FREE TRIAL. Shipped on 
approval and Freight Charges allowed 





Payments 


<3 ee. fet . 
* aE RR a Oe 


saaaniaial 50 cents 








weekly 





Quartered oak frame, 6 feet 3 inches long, 

30 inches wide, well made in every particular 
* _ These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts; 
jars, and keep you from being tossed about every time 
you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street car 
crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. 


Mail your order now 











. . . Theysave you _ They save your Springs 
Morris Furniture Manufacturing Co, |) | Texssrezemctess, csarnteo rey sone 
147 W. 23d St. 49 Federal St. Apply, write or telephone 7 
New York Boston, Mass, 889 Boylston St., Boston 

Kindly enclose this ad. with your order F. SHIRLEY BOY y New England Distributer 











Telephone Back Bay 3910. 








In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Areca Nome | Beautiful for CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


= Ex B= Is A. wi iy ES = ay } Reproductions of the 


World’s Great Paintings 
Salman's New Creation 


- cart yen The PERRY 








and exceedingly N 
popular — PICTURES 4 
Beautiful each for 25 or more. Size 
: 2x8 (6to 0 times the 
Script size of this Madonna.) 
Send TO DAY 25e for 25 
Monogram artsubjects,or 5 Madonnas 
of 2 or 3 initials. in Ger- or *5 Kittens, ete.. or 5 fo 
man Silver cr Brass. childre on, Or $1.00for the 4 
Most acceptable for ‘eoakeat books, chatelaine and traveling se 
bags, suit cases, toilet articles, ete. Same size as cut or 2 | -2 Send 3 two-cent stamps 
2 4-4 in. "rice only $1.25 for Catalogue of 1000 min- 
FREE--Detailed description of the above,and a very useful iature illustrations, FOUR 
30 page illustrated catalogue of fobs, emblems, society pins, but- pictures and a colored Bird 





tons, fine jewelry, ete. mailed upon request. 


SALMAN, “The Monogram Man’’ 


picture, 


IHE PERRY 



































































































y 17 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. CTURES 
Box 117. Malden, Mass. 
7 The perfect Pen for 
S MOORE Non. Lcokeiie particular peevle $D5O 
ura- 
FOUNTAIN PEN and upwards 
a CLEAN TO CARRY — Safe to carry in vest ALWAYS READY — 
= pocket or shopping bag in any position. Pen point rests in ink 
= Impossible to leak. when not in use — hence no 
oe CLEAN TO HANDLE~— Barrel shaking is required. 
in one piece —no joints. UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION—No other pen 
Can be filled with- like it. Can’t leak—no pen section to un- 
out soiling the screw and get covered with ink. Uses any kind 
ss fingers. of ink including Higgins’ India Ink. 
re Each pen fully guaranteed. Money refunded after 10 days’ trial if not 
— entirely satisfactory. Send steel pen that suits your hand and we'll match it. 
= Send for illustrated circular and testimonials from highly pleased customers. 
— AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., 168 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Beach, 
The. Gniter | Lincoln 8 || 
Kingston} | 
States WBotel >| 
Mass.}| 
| 
Only two blocks from the South Terminal Station, and 
easily reached from North Station by Elevated Railway, | | 
and convenient alike to the great retail shops and busi- 
ness centre, and also to theatres and places of interest. 
AMERICAN PLAN : 
$3.00 per day and upwards. Ah 
EUROPEAN PLAN: An exquisite 
$1 00 per day and upwards. perfume and a 
Table and Service . Booklet and Map sent 
Unsurpassed. upon application. luxury for re- 
TILLY HAYNES, Prop. JAMES G. HICKEY, Man. fined tastes. A small amount in the bath 
.| i is the greatest luxury and very 
wc HLY FLAVORED. invigorating, 
ne BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Be Ask for ‘‘Forty-seven-eleven.”’ 
et car \ ‘S\ — - 
ly- \ i ; 
eal +>) FERD. MULHENS, Cologne °,'g, Germany. 
little ] ? 
18. Physlane wn party ommend toothpicks a \ U. S. BRANCH, 
—_—__— ist de 1 le. net germs es 
ukely to breed in the food particles wedged between MULHENS & KROPFF, 
3 oy eo tees 
4 == brea _ and increase the bsted of Rag 298 Broadway, New York. 
' We want dealers and quasi evenpeeeee. Full Send 3o0c. for 2 oz. 





sisebox sent for on postage. _We oe _ 
t in the 
erespondence tavited ah 


sample bottle. 











Free Cigar Trial 


NO ADVANCE PAYMENT 


Simply write us on your business letter-head 
or enclose your business or professional card 
and we will send you at once — PREPAID 
—100 of the most delicious cigars that it has 


ever been your good fortune to smoke. 

Our Baby Grand cigars are 4 3-16 inches long, 
full weight, - we guarantee them to be made by hand 
of clear, mild, rich and fra- 

















grant Havana _ tobacco. 
They arewrapped with the 
best Havana leaf obtain- 
able and you have ourword 
for it the filler is just the 
finest mellow, fragrant Ha- 
vana_ perfectly blended. 
Being of medium size, our 
Baby Grand gives the 
just—right—length smoke 
and thus avoids the waste 
of half-consumed cigars. 

Thousands of particular 
smokers say that our Baby 
§ Grand is superior to any 
3 for 25 cent cigar sold by 
m dealers. 

We have 50,000 active 
customers who know our 
cigars and know that they 
are always good and that 
we sell at actual wholesale 
prices. The La Reclama 
Cuban Factory is the 
first and largest in the world 
selling fine Havana cigars 
by mail and thus cutting 
the prices right in half by 
eliminating the expenses 
and profits of salesmen, job- 
bers and retail dealers. 
There are now 37 different 
styles of La Reclama cigars 
which vary in size, shape, 
and price to suit all re- 
quirements. Let us 
send you our illus: 
trated cigar chart 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Just write us on your business letter-head or enclose your business 
card and we will send you a box of 100 Baby Grand Cigars on FREE 
TRIAL 





Exact Size Exact Siz® 


Test them thoroughly. then if you like them send us 
$5.75 within ten days, but if for any reason you do not care for 
them. return the balance within that time at our expense and we 
will Wake no charge for the few consumed in testing. We sell our 
cigars entirely on merit, giving our customer this opportunity to 
thoroughly test each box before deciding whether or not to con- 
sider the shipment a purchase. Just tell us right away that you 
would like to accept this free offer. If you think of any fairer or 


squarer offer, tell us and we will try it, if practical. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
E H. RIDGEWAY, Presioent 


186 Lenox Avenue. New York City 


Reference, State Bank, New York 
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Genuine Cowhide, Leather Lined, 
Sewed Edges, Reinforced Corners 


A Seven Dollar Bag in Size, $4 50 


Quality and Style. Our Price 
in 14, 15, and 16 inch—17 and 18 inch $5.00 


Would make an acceptable Christmas’ gift for Lad) 
or Gentleman 

S. S. MILLER & SON “T= kesther oooss 

624 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, Opp. So. Station 


Orders by mail will receive immediate “attention 





LET ME SHOW vas _ i 
How to Become a Magazine * Specialist 


It isa business only a few years 
old, yet there are many Special- 
ists who are already earning from 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year. Ihave 
been in the work from its very 
starting. I will show you just 
how to build up your business as 
a magazine specialist, and I will 
prove to you that this is the most 
profitable side of the great peri- 
odical publishing business. You 
will not require a penny of capi- 
tal and you need not take a risk, 
because you can begin the work 
in connection with any work you 
may now be engaged in, dev oling 
your spare time to this magazine 





work until you have it well 
established. 
WRITE ME 


HERBERT HUNGERFORD, The Magazinist 


11 South Main Street, Montrose, Pa. 
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) | [CHRISTMAS FURNITURE SPECIALS 


that represent a saving of twenty-five to thirty-three per cent. 
Besides, our easy payment plan for furnishing your home enables 
you to buy these and other dependable articles for 

We pay freight anywhere in New England. 


50c a week with $2, $3, or $4 paid when you order 


HANDSOME OAK CHIFFONIER 


995 made of finest northern brown ash, especially seasoned and 
steam cured. It has solid column post corner construction and 
five deep drawers, each fitted with a substantial steel lock, gold 
finished handles and polished brass keyhole guards. The chiffonier 
is equipped with stout steel castors, easily removable if desired. 
The oval mirror measures 13% by 21 inches and is made of heaviest 
French plate, with beveled edge and supported by automatic, ad- 
justable hinges, holding it securely in any desired position. The 
finish is in sooO5” golden oak gloss. A useful Christmas gift, worth 
$15, only $9 
Send first ontaand of $2 with order, balance in fifteen weekly pay- 
ments of 50 cents each and one payment of 45 cents. 


Morris Chair fe> 


























$8.65. This chair has a hand carved quartered oak frame. The ; 
back is 26 inches wide, 29 inches high; seat 21 inches wide and 19 In ordering use No. A 556 
In ordering use Ho. A0665 inches deep; arms and arm posts 5 inches wide and 1 inch thick. 
) This chair is substantially built throughout, is equipped with steel castors, has a slip spring seat, claw feet, and is 
upholstered in durable fabricord leather. The back can be adjusted to any desired position by means of a heavy 
cross ratchet. A splended Christmas gift. 


Send first payment of $2 with your order, balance in 13 weekly payments of 50 cents and one payment of 15 cents. 



































ady At this special price we can sell these only in the New England states. We reserve the right to discontinue this 
offer at any time after thirty days from date of this publication. 
In ordering send postal or express order or registered letter. 
OUR RECORD: Thirty-five years of prosperous busi- REFERENCES: The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
ods ness life growing to the largest furniture house in and the Amoskeag National Bank of Manchester, N. 
New England. H., Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 
ion 
Retail Washington Street 
7 = Srey S «y 
_ * E. OSGOOD Co., Manufacturers 744: 25 BOSTON, MASS. 
— << 
= PUBLISHERS OF THE VIOLIN WORLD, A MONTHLY, 50c. PER YEAR Established 1892 
AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 
Makers of the ‘*Gemiunder Art”’ Violins 
The Standard of the World 
Established 1846 
All kinds of Violins for all kinds of players. Old or 
new, mellow, powerful and responsive in tone. 
The best that money can buy. 
The famous‘“‘Excelsior”’ Violins at $60.00 and “Concert” 
at $100.00. Sell every time they are tested. 
Best Value for the money. 
The finest of strings for solo or orchestra. Repairing, 
tone improving and varnishing of old Violins 
ja specialty. Terms reasonable. 
Our catalogue No. 1F, General Merchandise; No. 2F, 
“‘Gemiinder Art’’ Violins with portraits of famous Artists; 
No. 3F, Real old Violins and Bows, all sent on application. 
How to have the use of a Violin free. Particulars on 
application. 
ist She Gites Maan Webiben The House that Supplies Everything in the Violin Line 
WHO IS HE? 42 East Twenty-third Street - NEW YORK 
— 














We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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_ The exhilaration afforded by skating has no parailet in any ote 
You will feel better yourself if you will take an occ ' 
Be sure your skates are perfectly fitted and subst 
from faulty material and careless workmanship.” In short, buy the celebrated 


BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 






r sport. 
asional spin on the ice. 
antially constructed—free 


(Quality made the name famous) 


W ritefto-day for our Free Catalogue and make your 
selection. Your dealer ,will get what you want if 


he hasn’t it in stock. 
Christmas Gift- 


No 


more) acceptable 


BARNEY & BERRY, 105 Broad Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Roller Skate Catalogue mailed to those interested 























THE THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE 
New England Forest, Fish, and Game Association 


will be held in 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass., December 24th, 1908, to January Sth, 1909- 


Indoor Rifle Shooting Tournament, under the auspices of the National Rifle Association of America, an Athletic 


Carnival, Fly and Bait Casting Tournament. 


MOVING PICTURES of Fishing, Hunting, and other Outdoor Scenes. 
of the Association, and are not available for any other public exhibition. 


The Classification of Exhibits will be as Follows; 


Group “‘A,’’ Forestry 

Class 
; 1-> Tree Culture 

‘2 . Forest Botany 

3 Collections of Seeds 

4 Insects Injurious to Trees 

5 * Native Woods 

64 Forest Industries 

| 7% Instruments Used by Foresters 

and Lumbermen 


Group “‘B,’’ Food and Game 
Fishes 


vrs 


Class 

1 , Aquatic Life, Living Specimens 

(Marine and Fresh Water 
Fishes) 
Fish Culture 


3 Food for Fish 

4 Aquatic Plant Life 

§ Casts and Drawings 

6 * Anglers’ Equipments 

7 Nests and Fishing Equipment 
8 * Preserved Fish 

9 Literature 


10 Taxidermy 


Group “C,”’ Animals 

Class 

1 Specimensand Collections of Liv- 

ing Animals 

Skins and Furs 

Taxidermy 

Record Heads of Forest Animals 
Native to New England 


mb 


Group “D,’’ Game, Song and 
Insectivorous Birds 

Class 

1 Specimens and Collections of Liv- 

ing Birds 

2 Skins and Undressed Feathers 
3 * Collections of Eggs 

4 Taxidermy 


Group “E,’’ Trade Exhibits 
Class 
1 Industries Associated with Hunt- 
ing, Fishing, Field Sports, 
and Games 
2 Ancient Weapons 
Trophies 


Every afternoon and evening an entirely NEW SERIES OF 


These pictures are the sole property 


Group ‘‘F’’ Art Associated 
with Forestry, Fish and 
Game 

Class 

1 Oil Paintings 
2 Water Colors 
3 Transparencies 
4 Photographs 

5 Drawings 


Group “G,’’ Loan Exhibits 
Class 

1 U.S. Government Exhibits 
Exhibits 
Provincial Government Exhibits 


Canadian Government 


States and Territories 
Clubs and Associations 


bo hm & te 


6 Private 
7 Miscellaneous 


Full particulars regarding terms for space will be sent on appiication to 


RICHARD E. FOLLETT, 


New England Forest, Fish, and Game Association 


84 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


2d Vice-Pres. and General 
Manager. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF INFORMATION 


Outing with Best Results and Grand ntertainment Places 








to press, the publishers will inaugurate a Bureau of Information. The purpose of this bureau will 
be at once to serve New England’s interests and to be of general assistance to all our readers — those 
of you who do not live the year round in the New England States, but count yourselves blessed if you 
can spend a few weeks or months here each season, and you who, though residents of New England and 
familiar with many of its beauty spots, thirst for data of unvisited localities and undiscovered pleasures. 
The New England Bureau of Information will try to tell you what you want to know about New 
England out of doors, her mountains and valleys, lakes and rivers, picturesque farming country and 
jagged coast line, and her excellent hotels, sporting camps, and boarding houses. 
The list of licensed guides, so deeply appreciated in our August and September numbers, will ap- 
pear again with changes to bring it thoroughly up to the. minute. 
Booklets and other literature furnished upon application. 
No information concerning outing places will be given other than of such as we heartily recommend as 
the result of our own investigation. 


4x is to announce to our readers that as the January number of the New ENGLAND MaGazINE goes 





HOTEL CUMBERLAND 
NEW YORK. 
S. W. Corner Broadway at 54th Street 


Near soth St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessible to all Surface Lines 


KEPT BY A 
», BOSTON 
MAN 


Ideal Location. 
Near Theatres, 
Shops and Cen- 
tral Park.‘ 


NEW, FIRE- 
PROOF 








First-class, 
Prices 
Reasonable. 
Hardwood 
» Floors, 
Oriental Rugs. | | 
$2.50 with Greenville Junction, Maine 
bath and up. Branches at Northeast Carry and Norcross 
10 Minates Open October ist to December ist 
walk to 20 
Theatres. A complete line of DEN DECORATIONS, as well as 
Ss df | HEADS, SKINS, BIRDS, FUR RUGS, and NOVELTIES, 
en or made from deer and moose feet, such as Hall Seats, Smok- 
bea Booklet. ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 


| All taxidermy done by thoroughly to be relied upon 
HARRY P STIMSO Recently of Boston. For- | experts. Your work promptly attended to. 

‘ meriy with HotelImperial § | 300ds forwarded on approval if desired, and backed by 
| our guarantee ot workmanship and excellence. 











— Rte. TERE 


notte all rae , Ga on ss 3 
cut ps,ceoet The WEST END HOTEL thio Sri 
Stop at Portland and UNION STATION 
Break upfrailroad monotony and rest over night. Near enough to depot so you can havea fine meal. Best of service 
Our porter meets all trains All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 
Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day. 
H. M. CASTNER, Prop., Opp. Union Sta‘ion, PORTLAND, ME. Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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PALMER-SINGER TOWN AND COUNTRY CAR 
é 1909 MODEL 28-30 H.P. $5000 


The Palmer-Singer Town and Country Car, 1909 Model, 
Type XXX-2 is now being exhibited and delivered. It is the 
most serviceable car on the market to-day. Its 28-30 H. P. 
motor provides ample power to take its full complement of 
passengers on long, hard tours over any road at a very good 
speed. Closed, it is a beautifulluxurious TownCar, seating four 
inside, ideal for the purpose and far superior to many foreign 
makes at double the price. A glance at its specifications will 
show the remarkable value it offers. 


TERR ICT 





Nickel steel is used to give lightness and’ strength. 
f Imported F. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high 
tension magneto and multiple disc clutches. Drop forged 
I beam, nickel steel front axle — four-speed selective type, 
sliding gear transmission with direct drive on third speed. 
All brakes equalized, all expanding type and onrear wheels, 
Universal joints on all steering connections. Shaft driven, 
all moving parts enclosed in dustproof cases. 


Write for coloc Catalogue N—it’s Free 
PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. 


1620-22-24 Broadway.=N.Y. 1221 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Sole Distributors the Simplex 
- 


= ie Sal 


In*writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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FROM WORKSHOP’ 
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Sterling Silvel 


133 ) oo 
/Sterling! Puress rival 
Dutch Girl 30c. “il 
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gold 


Baird-North Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The illustrations above are actual size. They are selections from our regular catalog stock at our regular prices. The quality is 
guaranteed to be as represented. We refund your money if for any reason you are not satisfied with our goods. 


WE SAVE YOU MONEY 


Our prices are the lowest. Because we sell for cash, and we buy for cash — It’s an important factor 



























in price making; Because we suffer no losses from unpaid accounts; Because we sell you ‘direct from work- sa 4 wv os on 
shop’’—we eliminate the profits of the jobber and the retailer; Because you pay the cost of manu- 2. S39 ae RS 
facturing plus one modest profit. SHS SAS +, * SS 
You should buy of us. Because we offer a selection larger than that of SI AI IKK S Oo! OS F.. 
the metropolitan stores. This gives the out of town buyer an equal advantage Ls SFE Se weg e- ONS > 
with those living in the largest cities. You should buy of us: Because 4 ¥S HIM L CL OS So Oa & x 





we ta l the risk, we guarantee safe delivery and we guaran- 
tee to please youor to return your money; Because our 
money-back plan is a guarantee that you must be satisfied: 
Because thirteen years of unquestioned integrity is the best 
possible guarantee of honest values and fair treatment. 

We wantatrial order. We want an opportu- 
nity to prove the high quality of our goods. Send us 20c. 
in stamps for one of the handy pins illustrated above — 
ut the number on the margin under your name and address. 
f you can duplicate the pin for less than 35c., or if you do not 
believe that you have received unusual value, just tell us so and 
we'll return your money. 

Wearereliable. For thirteen years we have been selling 
goods by mail. We have satisfied thousands of customers in every 
State and territory. For twelve years we were located in Salem; Mass., 
and during the past year we have been located in Providence, R.I. We 
refer you to our present bankers in Providence and also in Salem: The 
Phenix National Bank, Providence, R.I., the Mechanics National Bank, 
Providence, R.I., and the Mercantile National Bank, Salem, Mass. 


BAIRD-NORTH CO., 896 Broad Street, 
Providence. R. I. 
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For the woman who 
takes pride in her 
appearance. 





Stylish 
True to Nature 
Complete 


Only 
Four 
Ounces 


Nature’s Rival 
“Atr Form” 
Corset Waist 





Our Guarantee 


We positively guarantee Nature’s 
Rival ‘Air Form’’ Corset Waist to 
give instantly the full bust shape of 
perfect womanhood to any woman 
who lacks normal bust development. 
We guarantee it to give complete sat- 
isfaction, and we will refund at once 
‘ull purchase price on any Nature’s 
Kival garment if for any reason 
tie buyer is dissatisfied with it and 
relurns it to us within thirty days 
of date of purchase. 


Nature’s Rival Co. 


Manufacturers 


1301 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 














Do not think of your new dress 
or winter coat until you have a 
Nature's Rival Air Form Corset Waist. 
Saves expense and delay of alterations 
—does away with ineffective padding, 
riifiles, etc. If your figure ts imperfect 
—your chest flat or your bust too 
small— Nature's Rival ts made for you. 
A simple corset waist, delicately 
inflated, giving the tdeal bust line 
of the perfectly formed woman. 
Graceful and natural in effect, 
neither sight nor touch reveals its use. 
Even your dressmaker will not learn 
you wear tt, and will compliment 
you on your correct figure. Lasily 
adjusted, cool and comfortable, worn 
with or without a corset. The secret 
of many an attractive figure you 
admire. See tt at your dry goods 
dealer's, or have him order tt for you. 
Tf he will not, send me his name, and 
I will send you style book and prices, 
and tell you how to get it. If you 
Jeel the need, you owe tt to yourself to 
get tt at once. Nothing but Nature 
herself can take tts place. | guarantee 
a handsome figure—TI guarantee no one 
can tell you wear it—l KNOW! 


HELEN HARLOW 


Manager Sales 


1301 Tacoma Building Chicago 














We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 
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A BROKEN DISH A CRACKED VASE 
A LEAKY KETTLE 


Anything and everything can be mended 
instantly and permanently with 


CfEMENTIUM 


the new adhesive that “ sticks everything, but is 
not sticky ’’— and is absolutely insoluble. Noth- 
ing can possibly come “ unstuck if mended with 
CEMENTIUM.” Hot Water does not affect. it 
in the slightest degree. ee 
A trial will prove that CASMENTIUM fills a 
ong felt want in every home. 
At all Drug Stores or 
sent direct for 25c from 


Czmentium Sales Cc. 


120 Boylst.on Street., Boston 
Sole Agents for the U. S.A. 






















An*intercommunicating (free) 
and long distance telephone 
wn each room. 


ra \ariew) Tees 





=) 


— 
CASTLE sma SQUARE REMOE S * Suna 
HOTEL Oe] eae 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Boston Hotel Co., Lessees. 
OVER ONE MILE frontage of outside rooms. 
NO DARK in-ide or airshaft rooms 
EVERY ROOM receives the SUNLIGHT. 
The only hotel of its size in tne world ee 
PRIVATE BATH WITH EVE RY ROOM. 
FIRST CLASS CUISINE AND SERVICE 
The original and only “no-tip” hotel dining-room in the world, 
50S ngle Suites, with private bathroom, $1.50 per day, for one 
person only. 00 Double Suites, with privat- bathroom "for two 
ersods, $2 perday. 350 Double Suites (tor two), Alcove Chamber, 
Private bathroom, 50 and $3.00 per day 
Nothing Higher—Buggage Transfered Free 












them direct from GLOUCtSTER, as no dealer 
anywhere else could possibly be in a position to 
offer you goods as perfect and wholesome as we can. 

We sell ONLY to the consumer direct, not through 
grocers or markets. 

We want to supply YOU, no matter how small your 
requirements. 

We have done a mail-order fish business for twenty- 
three years, sending the goods right to our cus- 
tomers’ homes, prepaying all delivery charges, 
and guaranteeing complete satisfaction or money re- 
funled. We want todeal with YOU on the same terms. 

If you are interested in good fish, won’t you drop us a 
postal, that we may send you further information. 

Our SALT MACKEREL are tender juicy fellows— 
broiled for breakfast they are delicious. 

SALT CODFISH selected and prepared by our 
method is unexcelled. 

Much of the fresh fish you buy in the market is at 
least several days old. Our CANNED FISH being 
steam sterilized is absolutely fresh. 

Our FRESH LOBSTERS, in parchment-lined cans, 
go through no process except boiling) no preparation of 
any kind being used). Openedand packed solid in whole 
pieces as soon as taken from the water, they retain their 
crispness and natural flavor. 

CRAB MEAT, SHRIMP and CL — have like 
wise a perfectly natural appearance ard tas' 

Our SALMON, TUNNY and IMPORTED FISH 
DELICACIES are always the best produced, many 
being packed especially for our high-class trade. 

A selection of our FISH PRODUCTS should alwa 
be in your store-room for daily use and for the pre pa- 
ration at a moment's notice of dozens of dainty or sub- 
stantial dishes. 


Send for Descriptive Price L 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
99 Rogers St., Gloucester, Mass. 


F ties air who are fond of Fish ought to get 








DAYLICHT AT NICHT 


WITHOUT MANTLES, CHIMNEYS or WICKS 
BECK-IDEN ACETYLENE LAMP 
ALL LICHT 


No Odor, No Danger 
Soft, Steady and Brilliant, 
Absolutely Safe, 
Cheaper than Oil or Gas. 
AN IDEAL HOLISAY GIFT FOR USE IN CITY, 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOMES 
Call or write for illustrated booklet-—Free 


PINKHAM’S ™ Si'cct"'* BOSTON, MASS. 












































placed under pigeon holes of roll-top desks 
etc., and provides a proper and convenient place for desk necessities. 

I'wo inkwells on a pivot swing beneath cabinet, sealing them from dust and evap 
oration tour tubes backed with corks are adjustable to any length pen or pencil 
with seven compartments for clips, stamps, ete 

An ornament to any desk 
room. An ideal Christmas gift. 


Send for descriptive circulars and name of nearest dealer. 


SCOFIELD & CO., 1905-10 Amer. Tract Society Bldg. 


Peterson’s Desk Companion 


Clears the desk of inkwells [pen trays. 


Drawer 


Occupies no valuable space and gives additional desk 


NEW YORK: 


Interesting proposition for dealers and sales agents 
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Don’t Forget 
to Keep on Hand 


a bottle of Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 
Its timely use may save you from days of sickness. 
Physicians trace many a serious illness to a cold. 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar has cured 
coughs and colds for generations. It gives quick 
relief from sore throat; bronchitis and whooping 
cough. Pleasant to take. Leaves no harmful 
after-effects. Ask your druggist for and get 


Hale’s Honey of 


Horehound and Tar 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute 








warm water and Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 
imitation and leaves the skin soothed and refreshed. 
Used just before retiring, it induces quiet and rest- 
It is a fine toilet soap that removes 
pimples, blackheads, roughness, and beautifies the 
skin. Sold by druggists generally. Always insist on 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


ful sleep. 





Refreshing Sleep 


comes after a bath with 





Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 








In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 


It allays 














GRBONS 

‘| UNBURNABLE 

}| Cleaning Fluid 

x is the happiest 
‘‘last-minute”’ 
blessing ever in- 
vented, Howoften 
one finds at the 
very moment of 
departure an ugly 
grease spot on 
gown or suit. No 
need to stay at 
home, no cause to 
worry, no reason 
for delay with 


‘*Carbona”’ 


\ 
a 7 in the house. An 
* _ instant’s work and 
all trace of the spot 
is gone. 


i oy ie Sag 
— 
Readies yt 


CARBON 


UNBURNABLE CLEANING FLUID 
CANNOT BURN. CANNOT EXPLODE. 


It removes spots instantly. It leaves no odor. Safe in the hands of the entire household. 
Cleans perfectly any material from wool to lace, from silk to carpets, slippers to feathers. 
May be used near an open flame without danger. An entire garment sponged with 
“CARBONA?” will regain its original newness in appearance. Forsale at 40,000 first-class 
drug stores, groceries, housefurnishing stores and departments. 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


™ CARBONA PRODUCT CO. JOHN MORGAN RICHARDS & SONS, LTD. 
3-5 Burnet St., Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 46 Holborn Via., London, E.C. 


Manufacturers Distributors for the United Kingdom 
Send 250 to Dept. 65 for 150 bottle of Carbona — extra 10c for packing and postage 


or Naphtha ta 

















have been established over 55 YEARS; By 
PIANO our system of payment every family of mod- 
Pog 0 erate circumstances can own a VOSE piano. 
: We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianoin your 
4 home free of expense. Write for Catalogue ad explanations. 
+ VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 








MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 








SUPPORTER 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 
DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
PAINTED OR COLORED TO 
IMITATE RUBBER 














a 4 


“Baby's Best Friend” THIS GUARANTY 


and Mamma’s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and = HOSE 
prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. COUPON IN YELLOW SUPPORTER 
for your protection the genuine is put up in non- 18 ATTACHED THIS WAY 1S GUARANTEED TO 
refillable boxes—the ‘‘Kox that Lox,’’with Mennen’s TO EVERY PAIR OF THE DEALER AND USER 
face on top, Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. GENUINE — BE SURE AGAINST IMPERFECTIONS 


Sample free. IT’S THERE 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It THE BUTTONS AND 


has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. —_. = oy pn Silk 6Oc. |}) LOOPS ARE LICENSED 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. FOR USE ON THIS 
Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, OrientalOdorj  ™ J GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers |} Hose supporter 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper) Samples ® BOSTON ONLY. 


HUB RANGES “‘siicers™ 


@ Just the same every day, not 
cranky one day, and all right the 
next, but all right every day. 

@ ASH PAN runs on Roller Bear- 
ings—easy to handle. Holds the 
ashes of a three days’ fire, and 
does not scatter them when drawn 
out. 

Sold by leading Furniture and 
Stove Dealers everywhere and en- 


dorsed by the Cooking Schools. 


















































Send for a copy of ** Range Talk’’—our 
new booklet. It will make you a better 
judge of range values and economies 








oleh panes SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 


One of the many Hub Patterns Makers, 52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


























